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DOES NOT SPREAD CHOLERA 
CANNOT INTRODUCE OTHER HOG DISEASES 
CONFERS SOLID IMMUNITY WITHOUT 
THE USE OF SERUM. 


More convenient than the simultaneous method — and more economical. 
Thoroughly tested in the field. Can be used in swine of all ages. 


*Trode Mark 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 
MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS—RABBIT ORIGIN—VACUUM DRIED 
In 5 dose—25 dose and 50 dose packages Licensed under U. S. Patent 2518978 


PITMAN=-MOORE COMPANY 
Division of 


Within this organization originated the policy of Sales to Graduate Veterinarians, Only e 
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of Lindane, specify 


INSECTICIDES 


Contains Lindane 


ISOTOX Offers: ISOTOX Controls: 


High potency—rapid action | Flies Fleece Worms 


Residual control 


Pest control 3 ways — 
by stomach poison Ticks 


Fleas Sheep Ticks 


Mange Chiggers 
(or Red Bugs) 


contact and vapor action, Lice Barn Itch 


Low toxicity to warm-  _Gnats Spiders 
blooded animals Ants Mosquitoes 


always—you profit with ORTHO 


Specify ISOTOX insecticides and use ORTHO Lin- 
dane in your formulations. Available as a liquid 
(for spraying and painting) or as a powder. 


For free booklet 
“THE STORY OF LINDANE”’ 


write the nearest office of: 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
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fo detect disease symptoms early 


Call veterinarian immediately 
Follow his instructions carefully 


Beware of ‘sure shot” remedies 


like milk 
disease. 
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, ad is appearing this month in 
farm magazines, coast to coast. It is 
one of a continuing series on livestock 
diseases . . . telling owners why it pays 
to call a veterinarian to deal with these 
problems. Rating experts report this the 
most widely-read feature of its kind in 
farm magazines today. Another step 
in the broad public relations program 
for the profession, being sponsored by 
Associated Serum Producers. Remem- 
ber these companies, when you place 
your orders. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The Southwestern Serum Co. 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. The United Serum Co. 


Liberty Laboratories Allied Laboratories, Inc. 


Missouri Valley Serum Co. 


The National Laboratories Corp. Blue Cross Serum Co. 
Norden Laboratories The Columbus Serum Co. 


Pitman-Moore Co. Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 
The Royal Serum Co. The Corn States Serum Co. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
Aesocits 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 
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Veterinary Medical Activities 


# President W. L. Boyd represented the AVMA at the dedication of the new 
laboratories of the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research in 
Rochester, Minn., on September 26, at which time a hall in the new building was 
named in honor of Dr. Frank C. Mann, for many years director of the Division of 
Experimental Surgery and Pathology of the Foundation. 


* The planning of the scientific program for the Ninetieth Annual AVMA 
Meeting scheduled for July 20-23, 1953, in Toronto, Ont., began in the central 
office on Sept. 19 and 20, 1952. The secretaries of all sections (see Roster, p. 328, 
October, JOURNAL), except Public Health, met with staff members; also present 
were Drs. A. G. Misener, L. E. Fisher, Mr. Walter Lawrence, and Mr. John Jewett. 
Plans were made for what should be the best program ever presented at an AVMA 
convention. 

* * 
* Representatives of the AVMA Committees on Therapeutic Agents and Veteri- 
nary Items of the National Formulary worked all day September 17 in the central 
office on recommendations to be made to the Food and Drug Administration rela- 
tive to drugs that should bear prescription labels. Those present were Drs. 
Robert C. Glover, Evanston, Ill.; L. Meyer Jones, Ames, Iowa; Fred Kingma, 
Columbus, Ohio; Roger P. Link, Urbana, Ill; W. A. Aitken and C. D. Van 
Houweling of the AVMA staff. 


* The letter recently sent by President W. L. Boyd to all members was the first 
in a series authorized by the Board of Governors to go to members from officers 
and the staff. These letters will be used periodically to bring to members mes- 
sages of special interest relating to the AVMA, professional, or veterinary medical 
developments. 


# The Board of Governors (President W. L. Boyd, President-Elect James A. 
McCallam, and Executive Board Chairman Edwin Laitinen) met in the central 
office on October 16 and 17. Representatives from the Public Relations Com- 
mittee met with the Board on October 16. 
* 
# The AVMA Emergency Advisory Committee has initiated a resettlement serv- 
ice for Veterinary Corps officers being separated from the Army and the Air 
Force. Any officer separated prior to the inauguration of this service, who still 
desires assistance, is invited to write to the Committee at 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. * 
# The U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association held a meeting to discuss vesicular 
exanthema in the AVMA conference room on September 22. President R. L. 
West and Secretary R. A. Hendershott of the U.S.L.S.A. and about 30 other state - 
and federal officials were present. Dr. Jacob Traum of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, who first recognized the disease as a separate entity, and Drs. B. T. 
Simms, S. O. Fladness, F. J. Mulhern, and R. K. Somers from the BAI were pres- 
ent to answer questions. At least 12 states were represented by their livestock 
sanitary officials. * * 


# Editor-in-Chief Aitken attended the annual short courses for veterinarians at 
Purdue University on October 1, 2, and 3, and at the University of Missouri on 
October 6 and 7. At each conference, he discussed swine diseases and presented 
greetings from the AVMA. 
# More than 95 per cent of the 1952 graduates of the 19 schools of veterinary 
medicine in the United States and Canada have applied for membership in the 
AVMA. Applications are on file for 100 per cent of the graduates from 11 schools 
and from 80 to 95 per cent of the graduates of the other eight schools. This is a 
new record. 
* * * 

* Executive Secretary Hardenbergh attended the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Veterinary Medical Association in Pocono Manor, October 8-10. 
On the same trip, he represented the AVMA at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Health Council in New York City on October 10. 
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His PROVE from 
the services of his Veterinarian 
and the products of his Purina Dealer 


H. B. Shackleton, dairyman of 
Pine Village, Indiana, keeps 
accurate records on his 23 
milk cows. Those records 
prove to him the value of 
healthy, well-fed animals. 


Mr. Shackleton’s own knowl- 
edge of dairying contributes 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


to his success in the business. 
Just as he relies on his veter- 
inarian to keep disease and 
injury loss to a minimum, he 
depends on Purina Dairy 
Chows to help supply needed 
nutrition for above-average 
herd production. 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


HEALTH and NUTRITION go hand in hand 
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veeding schedule 


Pathological anestrus, which upsets breeding schedules, 
depletes herds and flocks and results in financial loss, 
responds with satisfying regularity to treatment with 


another product of | Upjohn 


‘vailable in 10-cc. vials, this new estrogen has been 
sown capable of inducing estrus in 90 to 95 per cent 

of treated animals within one to five days after injection. 

Contains 2 mg. of estradiol cyclopentylpropionate 

per cc. 

This very important hormone is discussed in greater 

detail in a leaflet available to veterinarians on request. 


* Trademark 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY. KALAMAZOO. MICH 
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linical facts 
about 


} 1. (Jen-Sal) gives maximum bacterial 
; coverage with a balanced formula of procaine penicillin G, 
dihydrostreptomycin, sulfamerazine and sulfathiazole. 
; 2. Di-Instiuin-S has a free-flowing peanut oil base that won't 


thicken in cold weather. 


3. Di-Institin-S doesn’t need to be refrigerated .. . 
and does not depreciate at room temperature. 


1. Di-INsTittn-S is available now at new low prices. 
Prices on tubes and vials in quantities now 
reduced up to 


5. Dt-Instiuin-S is handy for more than just mastitis 
therapy . . . fine for topical use, wounds. otitis. ete. 


6. Di-INstitin-S is available to veterinarians 
exclusively. Supplied in flexible dosage professional 
vials and 7.5 ce. dispensing tubes. Order 

from your Jen-Sal branch or distributor today, 


JeENSEN-SALSBERY LaBoraTortes, INC. 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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Veterinarians handle up to 
30% more calls daily with... 


Motorola 
Radio 


Instant Contact En Route Saves Time, 
Increases Calls, Cuts “Dead” Mileage 


Now you can find extra hours every day 
using Motorola radio for contact with 
home or office. Start your daily rounds 
earlier . . . set up schedules en route. . . 
radio first-aid instructions to clients . . . 
and handle up to 30% more calls. No 
tests to pass, no technical skill needed, 
just push a button and you’re on the air! 

Expert Motorola engineers supervise 
the installing of your sets—and from 


the start you get sure-action communi- 
cation with long-lasting reliability. 
Motorola guarantees superior perform- 
ance... obsolescence-proof design. . . 
time-tested durability. Write today for 
this prompt, friendly engineering service. 


Uni-Chaennel Mobile Radio. Secled-in 
selectivity eliminates 15 tuning adjust- 
ments forever. 
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Motorola 
Auguste Bivd., Chicago $1, Mincis 
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NOW ... tone up the boiler of your 
instrument sterilizer . . . get more 
efficient operation with faster boiling. 
fewer repairs, and lower electric cur- 


rent cost. You can do it quickly, 
easily and safely with PEL-TONER, 
the new miracle cleaner and scale 
remover. One every 


three months and the sides and 
bottom of the boiler will gleam like 
new. PEL-TONER, product of Pelton 
laboratories, is now at your dealer's 
in cartons of four bottles . . . a 
full year’s supply. 


Start using PEL-TONER now . . . see the big improvement 
it makes. Order from your dealer. 


PELTON 


THE PELTON & CRANE CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN. 


| To THE PELTON & CRANE CO. 
| 632 Harper, Detroit 2, Mich. 


| Please mail me literature giving 
more details of new PEL-TONER 
instrument sterilizer cleaner and ad- 
l dress of nearby PEL-TONER dealer. 


Name 


L 


: 

— 
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| 
PEL-TONER works miracles | 
Address 
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system ic 


Intravenous injection is the 
preferable route for systemic 
antibiotic therapy of large animals. 
It is simple to perform.... it permits 
accurate control of dose .... it results in the 
immediate attainment of therapeutic 
blood levels....there is no interference with 
digestive processes which depend on 
bacterial enzymes....it is a method not easily 
undertaken by the layman. 


CRYSTALLINE 5 


err: mycin 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


INTRAVENOUS VETERINARY 


For the veterinarian who recognizes the value 
of a proven broad-spectrum intravenous 
antibiotic in his large-animal practice. It may 
be administered alone or mixed with other 
intravenous solutions such as dextrose, saline, 
Ringer’s solution, etc. 


4 large variety of veterinary dosage forms of 
Pfizer Terramycin, Penicillin, Streptomycin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin and Combiotic* are 
available from ethical veterinary distributors, 
*Trademark, Chas. Pheer & Co., lac. 


ANTIBIOTIC Division 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT CHAS. PFIZER & CO.. INC. 
BROOKLYN 6. N.Y. 
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(Phenylmercuric Nitrate) 


Phe-Mer-Nite provides dependable bactericidal and fungi- 
cidal activity, even in the presence of exudates and soap. In 
proper dilution it is nonirritant to tissue. These qualities 
make it an outstanding antiseptic for veterinary practice. 


AVAILABLE IN THE FOLLOWING FORMS-- 


TINCTURE for preoperative skin sterilization 


SOLUTION for intrauterine irrigation and instru- 
ment sterilization 


DUSTING POWDER..... .for weeping, moist eczema and ear 


infections 


OINTMENTS for ringworm and other fungous 
infections 


VAGINAL POWDER insufflation for vaginitis 
spermicidal for mismated fetaales 


-antiseptic lubricant for obstetrical 
work 


Ask your Massengill Representative about Phe-Mer-Nite or write to 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 


Bristol, Tennessee 
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@ The combining of dihydrostreptomycin 
with four sulfonamides gives exceptional 
therapeutic balance to Austin Streptazine 
Tablets. 

Since dihydrostreptomycin and sulfaguani- 
dine are only slightly absorbed from the 
digestive tract, their presence in this con- 
centration creates in the gut a medium 
unfavorable to the growth and multiplica- 
tion of E. coli. 

All other sulfonamides in Streptazine Tab- 
lets are highly effective against the colon 
organisms and are rapidly absorbed, creat- 
ing a blood concentration sufficient to 
insure inhibition of bacterial multiplication 
so that the body’s defense mechanism can 
completely control the infection. Available 
in bottles of 25 and 100. 


Each PENROD combines 50 mg. Dihydro- 
streptomycin and 50,000 I. U. Crystalline 
Potassium Penicillin G. Formulated in a 
omer wax base that readily dissolves in 
the udder, these antibiotics directly reach 
the infected tissues. 

PENRODS are round and smooth with 
tapered ends for easy passage through the 
teat canal. Aconvenient,economical method 
of applying this most effective medication 
for the treatment of Bovine Mastitis. 
PENRODS are individually sealed in mois- 
ture-proof foil containers to assure retain- 
ing full potency and are packaged in 12's, 
25's and 100’s. 

Ask for Streptazine Tablets and Penrods 
from your veterinary supply dealer. 


Sales to Veterinarians Only” 
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Toblets 

20 grains 

guitacetomide grains % 

5 grains 

Sultenitomide 


19 lbs. gain a day on “Ato yA 


Jerry Swope’s (McLean county, II].) spring pigs farrowed around March Ist, 
1952. On June Ist their average weight was 70 lbs., a daily gain for the first 
92 days of 34 lb., on home grains and a commercial concentrate. 


On er Ist, on the advice of a licensed, 190 Ibs. each—a gain of 120 Ibs. in 65 
graduate veterinarian, 100 Ibs. of Vitamin- days — 1.9 lbs. gain per day — 21. times 
eral “A to Z” Antibiotic Feed Supplement more per day than st aud “A to Z” was fed. 
And it's all pork — the fat-free kind that 
the processor and housewife both want. 
On August 4th these Swope pigs averaged 


Feed LOST 135 PIGS 
Saved $44.00 per yey” local _ After losing 75% of his swine drove 


LaCost, feed. It cost him a Jones county, Towa, farmer called 
52 d that a registered veterinarian. His au- 

June, 19F 24 for a pig ar mount topsy revealed a deficiency. The 

n paying $12 a minimum \s Vitamineral “A to Z” feed formula, 

supplying 5 mg of antibiotics per 

his a 13% pound of feed, was fed. Results 

peel rowing. proved the value of the diagnosis 

asad ahead and feeding Only 1 pig was lost 

day weeks will after the veterinarian took over. 
Mr, LaCost marketer » fee hi “ , half-ton ot The drove snapped back onto full 
of time. Shortening om" teed and gained better than 1% Ibs. 


“an an addition 
feed at $80 per ton 


Your tiles are incomplete without literature, 
feed formulae, and prices on Vitamineral “A 


to Z”, Con-o-mineral, Via-D-Mineral, Via- 
Vi taminera l mineral, and Viaferm Mineral Supplements. 


“Ato viTAMINERAL 


Antibiotic Feed PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Supplement PEORIA 3 (Since 1915) ILLINOIS 


provides 6 vitamins, vita- 
min A and D feeding oil, 3 
veasts, iodine, 6 major, and 
6 trace minerals PLUS 
vitamin By, and 3 anti- 
bioties ( bacitracin, penicil- 
lin, and terramycin ), 


RIGHT — Jerry Swope with 
4 of his herd of Hampshires 
weighing 190 tbs. at 5 months 
of age, but on Vitamineral 
“A to Z” only 65 days. 
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HERD TREATMENT OF 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


Acts efficiently 

as an 
EXPECTORANT 
in cases of laryngitis, 
head colds, influenza, 
bronchitis, roup and 


certain intestinal diseases 


AVAILABLE 
in 1 Pint and 1 Gallon size Bottles 


A specially researched NLC liquid product com- 
posed of Ammonium chloride, U.S.P., Guaiacol 
sulphonate, U.S.P. Sodium sulphocarbolate in 
a Hydro-glycerinated aromatic base. Leading 
veterinarians find NLC Gwychlor, with its saline 
taste, the herd and flock treatment of choice for 
all respiratory diseases of swine, cattle, horses, 
poultry. 

ADMINISTER 

For Swine: 1 to 2 pints of NLC Gwychlor to each 50 


gallons of drinking water. (Allow no other source of 
water during treatment.) 


For Cattle and Horses: 1 to 2 ounce doses in capsule 
or with a syringe. 


For Poultry: Add 1 tablespoonful of INLC Gwychlor to 
mash for each ten birds treated. (Spray housing quarters 
with NLC Gwycamph or NLC Eucaspray.) 


ORDER TODAY: You'll find Gwychlor up to usual high standards in quality and results, 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES | 
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For treatment of Acute Infectious Mastitis when caused by 
Streptococcus agalactiae, Streptococcus dysgalactiae, 
Aerobacter aerogenes and Escherichia coli 


Prevent the damaging sequelae in the udder that usually follow when 
acute infectious mastitis is not promptly treated. 

Each 7.5 gram tube of Armour Pensulstrep Ointment contains 100,000 
units penicillin G potassium, 100 mg. ( 100,000 units) streptomycin base, plus 
10% sulfamerazine and 10% sulfathiazole in a special non-irritating vehicle. 

Easy to administer — Potent — Sanitary — No refrigeration required 

An all-purpose mammary therapeutic agent, convenient for administra- 
tion and dispensing by the veterinarian. 


Packed 12 tubes per carton 
ARMOUR 


Veterinary Laberatories + Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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ARMOUR METHYLACCA 


(UDDER OINTMENT) 


irmour METH YLACCA is formulated to relieve simple conges- 
tion of non-tubular origin in inflamed and caked udders of cows, 
mares, ewes and sows. It facilitates gentle massage, which mini- 
mizes udder injury and aids in increasing the flow of blood to the 
udder. 

A brilliant red ointment, it has a mild counter-irritant action; 
is soft and easy to apply—even in cold weather. Contains no 
paraflin or wax. 

Armour METHYLACCA is thoroughly standardized and de- 
pendable —is prepared according to the strict standards that gov- 
ern all Armour Veterinary Medicinals. Available in 8-oz. 1-lb.. 
and 5-lb. jars. 


SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES KAW STATION KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
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Study Epistaxis 
Race Horses 


RAM 
In a study of epistaxis in race horses recently reported 
KOAGAMIN-— potent parenteral hemostatic—was used successfully 
on 11 persistent bleeders on 58 different occasions. Eight of these 
animals had not won a race since the first appearance of nosebleed. 
After treatment, six won one race and two won twice. 
‘Personal communication. 


ER EMERERM 
While several of these horses received only 10 cc the day of 
the race, the recommended dosage which most of the animals re- 
ceived was 10 cc KOAGAMIN intravenously and 10 cc intramus- 
cularly the day before racing, and a repeat of the same dose the day 


of the race. Evidence of clotting is noted in 15 to 30 minutes after 
injection and the clot is more resistant to back pressure which 
occurs during a race. 


Regardless of origin, KOAGAMIN controls venous or capil- 
lary bleeding in horses and other large and smali animals. Used 
successfully in thousands of human subjects, KOAGAMIN offers 
no danger of allergy or untoward reaction. 


Available to Graduate Veterinarians in 20 cc diaphragm-capped 
vials at Veterinary Supply Houses—$4.50 per vial—discounts on 
6's and 12's. Write direct for literature. 


KOAGAMIN’ 


(aqueous solution of oxalic and malonic acids) 
to control internal and external bleeding 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR VETERINARY SUPPLY HOUSE OR DIRECT 


CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: AUSTIN LABORATORIES LIMITED, GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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A STABLE SOURCE OF PRESERVED RUMEN AND ENZYME CULTURES 


RU-ZYME (concentrate) is guaranteed to contain not less than 2 billion anaerobic 
bacteria from rumen culture per gram. Yet it is priced for routine use. Here's why 
YOU SHOULD USE RU-ZYME (Concentrate)*: 


Ru-Zyme (concentrate) is also a source of impor- 
tant digestive enzymes that help in the rapid 
digestion of cellul and sterches te produce 


@ a source of preserved rumen bacteria absorbed 
on an enzyme treated cellulose media. 


This highly concentrated feeding supplement is 


on easy, effective and practical way to establis Dean be the 


becterie in served rumen and enzyme cultures exert a desir- 
substitutes or to re-establish and stimu rumen able stimulating and toning effect. 


activity in the mature ruminant. 


The routine use of Ru-Zyme (concentrate) offers 
@ positive means of supplying vigorous strains of 
rumen bacteria to the young or mature ruminant. 


Whenever drugs are used that have a toxic effect 
on the rumen microorganisms, Ru-Zyme (con- 
centrate) is an invaluable aid to the ruminant as 
@ natural dietary supp! t for the ind t 
and stimulation of rumen microflora. 


In the case of young ruminents, it provides a 
means of seeding the rumen with normal micro- 
organisms. There as a result, solid feeds such os 
hay and grain may be included in the diet ot 
on earlier age. 

Ru-Zyme is much easier, more economical and 
certainly more practical than stealing the cud or 
pumping the rumen. 


@ It is an excellent dispensing item. 


*Processed under U.S. Patents and U.S. Patents Pending. 
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RU-ZYM E (CONCENTRATE) 


helps replace messy, troublesome 


TRANSFER 


High milk production and beef gains are dependent on 

rumen co-efficient. When rumen function has been impaired, 

RU-ZYME (concentrate) provides a quick, simple, easy, economical means 

of re-seeding the rumen with normal rumen microorganisms and enzyme cultures. 


RU-ZYME (concentrate) is available from the following dealers: 


Albany Serum Co. Edwards Veterinary Supply Co. Mutual Supply Co. 
P. O. Box 121 2506 Holmes St. P. O. Box 32 
Albany, Georgia Kansas City, Missouri Nashville, Tennessee 


Barber Veterinary Supply Co. 3969 Palm St. Nelson Laboratories 
824 W. Broad St. St. Louis, Missouri 404 E. 12th St. 


Richmond, Virginia Gertrude de Vine V. re Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Bedford Laboratories Supplies Nicholson Manufacturing, Inc. 
325 S. Richord St. P. O. Box 115 2807 E. 3rd Ave. 
Bedford, Pennsylvania Goshen, New York Denver 6, Colorado 


= demi Grain Belt Supply Co. Northland Veterinary Supply Co. 
° 4901 $. 3 1803 Grand Ave. . 
1122 E. 8th St. + one St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ocklend, Californic Omaha, Nebraska 
Northwest Veterinary Supply Co. 
1024 S. W. 2nd Ave. ropa Co. . Oregon City, Oregon 
Portland, Oregon . Washington St. Pontius Supply Co. 


ingfield, Illinois 
California Veterinary Supply Co. - Fort Dodge, lowa 


1315 N. Highland Ave. Hunter Pharmacal Co. David Yellen Co., inc. 
Hollywood, California 990 W. Goodale Bivd. 432 Boker St. 


Central City Chemica! Columbus 8, Ohio West Roxbury, Massachusetts 
Consolidated Miller Veterinary Supply Co. In Canoda— 

617 Howard Street 1224 W. Daggett Austin Laboratories Ltd. 

San Francisco, California Fort Worth, Texas Guelph, Ontario 


RUMELK COMPANY, Salem, Virginia 


STIMULATION RUMEN MICROFLORA 
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with this antibiotic combination you can 
control a wide variety of bacterial infections— 
quickly...safely...economically 


| schenley | 


in two potencies 


SYNCROBIN* (1.0). A single-dose vial contains: 
300,000 units procaine penicillin G; 100,000 units potassium 
penicillin G; and 1 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin base as di- 
hydrostreptomycin sulfate. In single vials or cartons of 10, 
providing |, 5, or 10 doses each. 


SYNCROBIN (0.5). A single-dose vial contains: 300,000 
units procaine penicillin G; 100,000 units potassium penicillin 
G; and 0.5 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin base as dihydro- 
streptomycin sulfate. In single vials or cartons of 10, 
providing | or 5 doses each. 


For udder instillation . . . PENICILLIN — DIHYDROSTREP- 
TOMYCIN OINTMENT VETERINARY SCHENLEY. Contains 
100,000 units potassium penicillin G and 100 mg. dihydro- 
streptomycin base as dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, in “ready 
to use” instillation tubes; cartons of 10. 


For additional information on these and other Schenley 
veterinary products, write to: 


SCHENLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 
tAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 


© Schenley Loboratories, Inc. *Trademark of Schenley 
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The Most Complete Service Depot in the Southeast for your Serums, 
Biologics, Pharmaceutics, Instruments, Laboratory Equipment, Office 
Equipment and all the Leading Specialties 

Southern Distributors 


for 
Haver-Glover Laboratories Ciba Pharmaceuticals 
Ashe Lockhart, Inc. Armour Laboratories 
The Corn States Serum Co. Martin Laboratories 
Arnold Laboratories C.S.C. Pharmaceuticals 
Vitamineral Products Co. Rumelk Company 
Chas. A. Pfizer Co. Bilhuber-Knoll Corp. 
Goshen Laboratories Becton-Dickinson Co. 
R. J. Strasenburgh Co. King Research (KORE) 
Carson's Tick & Flea Powder ' Du Pont 
Lederle Laboratories Cutter Laboratories 
Osco Chemical Co. Chatham Pharmaceuticals 
and many others 
(TRY US) 


COMPLETE VETERINARY SUPPLIES FOR GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 


Call, wire or send 
your next order to 


Albany 


“Complete Supplies”. 


ALBANY, GEOR: 


210 OR 2883 


. 
¢ 
a 
THE ALBANY SERUM COMPANY . 
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DANVILLE 
LAWRE! 


It’s Easy to Do 
Business with CORN BELT 


Corn Belt maintains stocks of biologics and pharmaceuticals of 
Ashe Lockhart, Haver-Glover, and Jensen-Salsbery, in addition 
to its own popular Corn Belt anti-hog cholera serum-virus, drugs 
and surgical supplies. 
For four decades Corn Belt has been a veterinary service organiza- 
tion, dedicated to supplying the profession with its needs, including 
the services of our laboratory, staffed by experienced 
veterinarians. 
Contact us in East St. Louis or any of our conveniently located 
branches for all of your professional requirements. Turn first to 
Corn Belt. The profession finds it easy, pleasant, = 
and profitable to do business with us. wewore CO 


CORN BELT LABORATORIES, Inc. 


The Veterinarians’ Institution - Established 1913 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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Viking Steinless Steel 


Needles. 


What RANFAC products 


mean fo the profession 


RANFAC products are precision made of se- 
lected material, durable, well balanced and easy 
to operate. 

RANFAC products when compared with any 
other veterinary instruments prove their worth. 
Manufactured by THE RANDALL FAICHNEY 
CORPORATION, noted for precision made VET- 
ERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL instru- 


ments for over sixty-three years. 


Get the facts — write DEPT. A — for catalog . . Viking Veterinary 


299 wee STREET BOSTON 28, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Dure-Viking 
Ole 


Vaccinated July 25, 1950 
with 2 ec. MLV and 15 cc. serum 


Challenged Aug. 21, 1952 


with 5 cc. virulent virus 


Marketed Sept. 4, 1952 
average weight 600 Ib. 


the original 
MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


PORCINE ORIGIN Vacuum Dried 


U. S. Patent 2,594,180 


FORT DODGE 


Fort Dodor Laboratories. Inc.. Fert Bedge, towa 
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The Experimental Production of “X Disease” (Hyperkeratosis) 
in Cattle with Chlorinated Naphthalenes 
and Petroleum Products 
DENNIS SIKES, M.S., D.V.M.; J. C. WISE, D.V.M.; MARY E. BRIDGES, B.S. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


“X DISEASE,” or hyperkeratosis of cattle, 
the mysterious and baffling disease, has 
cost cattle producers many millions of dol- 
lars. It is conservatively estimated that 
cattle worth more than $4,000,000 have 
died or had to be slaughtered because of 
this malady in the southeastern part of the 
United States. In Tennessee alone, more 
than 3,000 animals valued at more than 
$1,000,000 have been lost due to the ravages 
of this disease. Olafson' first recognized 
the disease in New York State and later de- 
scribed it in 1947. Since that time, it has 
spread rapidly to all states east of the 
Rocky Mountains. A number of valuable 
purebred herds have been affected and the 
raising of calves in some herds became im- 
possible over a three-year period. Because 
of this malady, affected herds were slaugh- 
tered. 

Olson and Cook’ produced the disease in cattle 
by feeding a commercially prepared feed which 
had been incriminated in an outbreak of the disease 
in a herd of cattle in Nebraska. Wagener’ pro- 
duced the disease in Germany by exposing cattle 
to a complex wood preservative used in the con- 


A contribution from the inter-regional project entitled 


struction of a new barn. Olafson and McEntee* 
also produced the disease in cattle by feeding a 
processed concentrate. Bell’ produced the disease 
in calves by feeding a lubricant. Sikes and 
Bridges’ produced the disease in 3 yearling heifers 
by daily administration of a proprietary, 

highly chlorinated naphthalene. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Experiment 1.—Two 10-month-old yearlings (1 
Jersey-Hereford crossbreed, 1 Holstein-Friesian) 
were used in this experiment. These calves were 
allowed to nurse their dams for the first three 
months of life and then were placed on a com- 
mercially prepared calf starter with choice of 
alfalfa hay. They made excellent growth and 
weighed about 475 Ib. each at the beginning of the 
experiment. One calf was used as a pilot test 
and was given a proprietary, refined, chlorinated 
naphthalene having a chlorine content of 62 per 
cent (essentially hexachloronaphthalene) at the 
rate of 3 Gm. per day in capsule per os for 
twenty days. This procedure was followed in an 
attempt to find a toxic dose which would kill the 
animal in a short time. This animal was autopsied 
on the twenty-seventh day because of its morbid 
condition. With this knowledge of the toxicity 
of the chlorinated naphthalene established, the 
other calf was given 1 Gm. per day for thirty days, 
and then 2 Gm. per day for thirty days per os 


“X Disease (Hyperkeratosis of Cattle),"" a codp 
study participated in by the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Tennessee State Department 
of Agriculture. 

Gratitude is expressed to Dr. L. R. Davis, assistant 
director, U. S. Animal Disease Research Laboratory, 
Auburn, Ala., for microphotography. 

Published with permission of the director of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 


in capsul Thus, this animal received 90 Gm. 
over the sixty-day period. 

Experiment 2.—(a) A 4-year-old Guernsey cow, 
weighing about 900 Ib., and her 2-month-old bull 
calf were used in the first part of the test. The 
cow was given 5 Gm. per day of octachloronaphtha- 
lene in capsule per os for eighteen days. The calf 
was allowed to nurse its dam but was kept separate 
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from the cow, and none of the compound was 
administered to it. 

6) A Jersey bull 8 months of age, weighing 
about 450 Ib., was given 1 Gm. of octachloro- 
naphthalene in capsule per os for thirteen days. 

Experiment 3.—(a) A grade Holstein-Friesian 
bred heifer weighing about 550 Ib. was given 5 
Gm. of a well-known brand of chassis lubricant 
in capsule per os for eight days, then 10 Gm. per 
day for five days, and then 20 Gm. per day for 
twenty-eight days. 

6) A 3month-old Guernsey bull calf weighing 
about 200 Ib. was given 5 Gm. per day in capsule 
per os of the same lubricant for sixteen days. 

Experiment 4.—(a) A 4-year-old Jersey cow had 
250 cc, of used tractor crankcase oil applied to the 
vertebral column once each week for eight weeks. 
Thus, 2,000 cc. of the oil was applied over the 
eight-week period. This cow was in the fourth 
month of lactation and her calf and one other calf 
of comparable age and size were allowed to nurse 
her. No oil was applied to the calves. 

b) A Guernsey heifer 9 months of age and 
weighing about 450 Ib. was given 20 cc. of the 
used tractor crankcase oil per day in capsule per os 
for thirty days. This animal received a total of 
600 cc, of the oil 

All the older experimental animals received 
good quality alfalfa hay and a commercially pre- 


Fig. 
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pared dairy feed. The calves received a calf 
starter and alfalfa hay. All animals were in good 
health and excellent growing condition at the 
beginning of the experiment. 

The control animals remained healthy and made 
good growth rates during the experiments. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Symptoms observed in these experimental 
animals were identical with those observed 
in naturally occurring field cases. They 
were excessive lacrimation, diarrhea, poly- 
uria, marked salivation, and a serous dis- 
charge from the nostrils. A chronic cough, 
poor appetite, and numerous macules in the 
buccal cavity, on the lips and in the nose, 
developed by the fortieth day. Some of the 
macules became 30 mm. in diameter, with 
proliferations of the underlying tissues. 
Hyperkeratosis had developed by the fif- 
tieth day with many wartlike proliferations 
on the lips, tongue, and hard palate. 

At necropsy, marked generalized hyper- 
keratosis had developed. The skin was 
hard and dry, and fissured rolls developed 
across the withers and sides of the neck 
(fig. 1,2). The lips, gums, tongue, external 


I—Note loss of hair on neck and withers, with formations of rolls of skin in early stages of 
disease. 
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nares, and muzzle contained numerous pro- 
liferative areas (fig. 3). The abomasum 
was greatly inflamed, swollen, and edema- 
tous, with many superficial ulcers 5 to 30 
mm. in diameter. Near the pylorus, the 
ulcers were larger, extending deep into the 
muscle layers. Gastric secretions obviously 
had long been interfered with, and perhaps 
completely inhibited. 

A marked enteritis was noted throughout 
the upper one-third of the small intestines. 
Numerous small denuded areas 5 to 10 
mm. in diameter, with a fibrinous mem- 
brane over their surfaces, were present. 
The pancreas was hard, firm, and swollen 
and showed evidences of excessive connec- 
tive tissue on cross section. The liver edges 
were rounded and slightly thickened. The 
distended gall bladder was filled with a 
thick, viscid, dark colored bile and the walls 
were markedly thickened. Numerous mu- 
cous cysts were observed in the large bile 
ducts. In the kidneys, subcapsular, clear, 
cystlike structures were observed in the 
cortical portion. 

The petroleum products (chassis lubri- 
cant and used crankcase oil) both produced 
advanced cases of x disease or hyperkera- 
tosis with pathological changes similar to 
those produced by chlorinated naphthalenes. 

Histopathological changes observed in 
the livers were fatty degeneration of the 
parenchymatous tissue (fig. 4), and a 


Fig. 2—Later stages of 
disease with mucous 
streaming from nostrils, 
also note large rolls of 
skin with fissures in them. 


thickening of the trabeculae and bile duct 
walls. Numerous areas of proliferating 
terminal bile ducts (fig. 5) with areas of 
proliferating, cystlike structures around the 
wall of some of the large ducts were pres- 
ent. In the gall bladder, numerous pro- 
liferating, cystlike structures were promi- 
nent, with the cells of an inflammatory re- 
action infiltrating these areas. Also, dila- 
tion of the glands was pronounced. As in 
the liver, the first cellular change observed 
in the pancreas was fatty degeneration of 
the cells of the acini of the gland (fig. 6). 
Later, massive connective tissue infiltration 
developed with atrophy of the acini (fig. 7 
and 8). In the kidneys, marked dilation of 
the collecting tubles with sloughing of the 
lining cells was pronounced (fig. 9). Also, 
a moderate degree of fibrosis occurred. 
Marked keratinization of the hair follicles 
with an excessive accumulation of keratini- 
zation of the hair follicles with an excessive 
accumulation of keratinized material on the 
epidermis was observed in the skin. The 
papillae were elongated in finger-like pro- 
jections with numerous degenerating cells 
present on their terminals (fig. 10). There 
was also a reduction in the thickness of the 
Malpighian layer. 


DISCUSSION 


Chlorinated naphthalenes have been used 
in industry for many years. However, only 
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within recent years have the members of 
the higher chlorinated series been brought 
into use. No sooner had they been put to 
use by industry than complaints began to 
arise by the workers who were handling 
them. Mayers and Silverberg’, Sulzberger, 
Rosenberg, and Scher* described the condi- 
tion in man as “cable itch.” German physi- 
cians described the poisoning under the 
name “chlorachne” caused by “perna” a 
mixture of these compounds. A more re- 
cent report of epidemics of “cable rash” 
was described by Schwartz’ as occurring in 
shipyards during World War II among elec- 
tricians stripping cables coated with these 
substances. 

These waxes are fire-, heat-, and water- 
resistant. They have many uses in in- 
dustry, i.e., as electrical insulators for 
wires, coils, and small transformers. They 
may be used as additives to lubricants and 
crankcase oil to improve the load-carrying 
capacity. They are used as additives to 
cutting oils. They also may be used as 
contact insecticides for greenhouse use. 
Under modern animal husbandry practices 
in the United States, cattle may be exposed 
to a number of possible sources of these 
compounds. Crankcase oil, for example, is 
widely used on cattle and swine as an insec- 
ticide. Tractors, harrows, combines, hay- 
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presses, and other farm equipment using 
lubricants are left so that cattle may lick 
the grease or the ground where the lubri- 
cants are left so that cattle may lick the 
grease or the ground where the lubricants 
have dropped off. Also, oil cans and lubri- 
cant buckets are left where cattle can lick 
them. 

In experiments 1 and 2, no attempt was 
made to find the minimum toxic dose of the 
chlorinated naphthalenes. Perhaps even 
smaller amounts will produce the disease in 
all of its manifestations. However, since 
the objective was to find out whether the 
chlorinated naphthalenes would produce the 
disease, a reasonable dosage was used. In 
experiment 2 (a), the Guernsey cow re- 
ceiving the octachloronaphthalene had a 
marked reduction in milk flow by the sev- 
enth day and cessation of flow by the 
twenty-ninth day. The animal was autop- 
sied on the forty-second day. Many pro- 
liferations were present in the mouth, nose, 
and bile ducts. Marked dehydration of the 
skin occurred, but no hyperkeratosis. 

The calf was given milk from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee dairy herd as soon as 
the dam failed to give enough for it. It 
was autopsied on the fiftieth day, and 
found to have moderate hyperkeratosis. 
This calf was kept separate from the cow 


Fig. 3—Massive prolifera- 
tions in left nostril, muzzle, 
and lips. 
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Fig. 4 — Degenerating 
liver cells. x 20. 


Fig. 5 — Proliferating 
bile ducts and thicken- 
ing of main duct well. 

x 20. 


Fig. 6—Fatty degenera- 

tion of the cells of the 

acini of the pancreas. 
x 40. 
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Fig. 7—Fibrous tissue 
infiltration with com- 
pression of the acini 
of the pancreas. x 40. 


Fig. 8—Fibrous tissue 
infiltration of pancreas. 
x 20. 


Fig. 9—Marked degen- 
eration and dilation of 

the collecting tubules 
of the kidneys. x 20. 
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except when nursing. This indicates that 
the toxic substance (or other toxic sub- 
stances formed in the body as the result of 
ingestion) is liberated in the milk. 

In experiment 2 (6b), the Jersey bull 
which received 1 Gm. per day of octachloro- 
naphthalene for thirteen days developed 
moderate hyperkeratosis and died on the 
fifty-seventh day. 

The bred grade Holstein-Friesian heifer 
which received the chassis lubricant in ex- 
periment 3 aborted on the forty-seventh 
day and died of hyperkeratosis on the sev- 
entieth day. This experience is similar to 
field observations that many pregnant ani- 
mals do abort or have dead calves at full- 
term pregnancy when the animals become 
affected. 

The 3-month-old Geurnsey calf which re- 
ceived 5 Gm. of the above chassis lubricant 
per day for sixteen days died on the thirti- 
eth day. Mouth lesions had developed and 
two proliferations in the bile ducts were 
present, but no hyperkeratosis. Obviously, 
the dose administered was too great and 
killed the calf before hyperkeratosis had 
time to develop. This is significant for two 
reasons. First, one of the authors (Sikes) 
scraped more than 120 Gm. of this lubri- 
cant off the hub of the wheel of a combine 
where the lubricant had been oozing out 
and calves had licked the other three wheels 
clean. Second, it is a common observation 
in field cases that where calves lick lubri- 
cants off farm machinery, or certain used 
crankcase oils have been applied to their 
backs as an insecticide, many die before 
hyperkeratosis develops. 

In experiment 4 (a), in which the 4-year- 
old Jersey cow had received 250 cc. of used 
tractor crankcase oil on the vertebral col- 
umn, there was never any evidence of the 
animal’s licking the oil off her body. Also, 
there was never any evidence that the 2 
calves licked any of the material off her 
body or rubbed it on themselves. The ex- 
periment will be repeated, with the animal's 
heads tied to prevent the possibility of lick- 
ing. The animals will be milked by hand 
and the calves given the milk from a pail. 
The cow and both calves developed advanced 
cases of hyperkeratosis. This is additional 
evidence to support the supposition that the 
toxic substance or substances are liberated 
in the milk. Also, the evidence suggests 
that absorption through the skin does take 
place. 
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The used tractor crankcase oil seems to 
be equally toxic when administered in cap- 
sule per os. The Geurnsey heifer receiving 
600 cc. of the oil developed an advanced 


Fig. !0—Excessive keratin formation of the skin. 
Papillae in finger-like projection with terminal de- 
generating cells. x 20. 


case of x disease or hyperkeratosis. It is 
possible that oral administration of the oil 
will prove more toxic than skin absorption. 
Both routes, however, proved to be satis- 
factory ways of administering the oil to 
produce the disease. 

In all of these toxicological tests, marked 
lacrimation, salivation, and polyuria oc- 
curred. Macules formed on the lips, gums, 
and hard palate. These later proliferated 
in varying degrees. Usually, a diarrhea de- 
veloped shortly after macule formation in 
the mouth (fig. 10). In the later stages, a 
craving for salt and water was evident. 


SUM MARY 


“X disease,” or hyperkeratosis of cattle, 
has been experimentally produced in cows, 
yearlings, and nursing calves by the admin- 
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istration of two refined, highly chlorinated 
naphthalenes. They were administered in 
small repeated doses in capsule per os, by 
daily doses of a chassis lubricant, and by 
applying weekly doses of a used tractor 
crankcase oil to the back of a cow. Evi- 
dence is presented to show that: (1) The 
physiological and pathological responses in 
the animals receiving the petroleum prod- 
ucts are similar to those receiving the 
chlorinated naphthalenes. (2) The toxic 
substance (or other toxic substances formed 
in the animal's body as the result of body 
intake) is liberated in the milk. (3) There 
is a great difference in tolerance on a 
body weight basis of these animals to these 
compounds. (4) The greater the degree 
of chlorination of naphthalene, the more 
toxic the compound becomes. (5) Skin ab- 
sorption of the toxic substance or sub- 
stances may be effected by applying used 
tractor crankcase oil over the vertebral 
column. (6) The chassis lubricant produced 
an abortion. 
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Listeriosis seems to be enzodtic in some flocks 
of Wisconsin sheep. Newly introduced animals 
soon develop it and the virulence seems then to 
be increased so that the disease may recur in others. 
—T. Moll, D.V.M., University of Wisconsin. 
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Could Equine Infectious Anemia be 
Leptospirosis? 

There is much human leptospirosis in the 
rice-producing district of Italy. Equine in- 
fectious anemia also frequently occurs 
there. Serological tests were taken on two 
groups of horses. Reactors were found only 
in the group of horses which had shown 
illness.—Vet. Bull., Aug., 1952. 


Burn Therapy 


Deaths from burns and scalds were sev- 
eral times as high forty years ago as they 
are today. The Navy reports that the 
fatality rate dropped from 22.9 per cent 
in World War I to 8.7 per cent in World 
War II. From 1936 to 1940, the civilian 
death rate was cut in half. Fatalities are 
usually due to shock rather than to sur- 
face tissue destruction. Officials estimate 


that burns probably cause half the fatali- 
ties and three-fourths of all casualties 
from atomic bombings. 

The greatest change in burn therapy in 
recent years has been the virtual abandon- 
ment of the once popular tannic acid coagu- 


lation procedure. It apparently increased 
the disfigurement and caused serious liver 
damage. Present concepts stress (1) surgi- 
cal cleanliness to prevent infection; (2) 
compression of the injured area to prevent 
fluid loss; and (3) rest. Some advocate a 
gentle cleaning with a quaternary ammoni- 
um compound or mild soap solution, then 
the application of sterile petrolatum gauze 
followed by a moderate pressure bandage. 
This may be left in place for long periods. 
For mass treatment, dry dressings which 
can be applied quickly by relatively un- 
trained persons are advocated. 

Recently, an open or exposed treatment 
is being tried. It includes hospitalization, 
penicillin, with the elevation and full ex- 
posure of burned areas. It is experimental 
and is highly controversial at the mo- 
ment.—J. Am. Pharm. A., Aug., 1952. 


A new vitamin has been discovered at 
the U.S.D.A.’s poultry nutrition laboratory 
at Beltsville, Md. It promotes rapid growth 
in young chickens even when all known 
required nutrients were present in the ra- 
tion. The new factor is found in fish 
solubles, fish meal, and meat meal. 
U.S.D.A. 
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The Golden Rule in Veterinary Practice 


G. H. LUDINS, D.V.M. 


Before World War II, the inter-relation- 
ships of individual veterinary practitioners 
in the city of Hartford, Conn., and the 
territory surrounding it were about on a 
par with the rest of the country. In fact, 
it was probably better than a lot of other 
communities. Most of the half dozen or 
so men practicing in this area before the 
war were at least on speaking terms, and 
not too much backbiting and knocking were 
in evidence. Rarely did one hear the old 
saw, “if we had had the dog from the be- 
ginning and hadn’t lost all that valuable 
time.” It was a case of live and let live 
around these parts, and that was better 
than could be said for most places where 
two or more veterinarians practiced in the 
same territory. 


WORLD WAR II CHANGED SITUATION 


After the war, however, it wasn’t good 
enough. There was the great influx of 
new men, of young men just released from 
the Army as captains, majors, and colo- 
nels — good men, but strangers to the 
community of practicing veterinarians and 
unversed in the give-and-take of living to- 
gether in that community. There were 
bound to be frictions between the new and 
the old, more from ignorance than from 
intent. The older men, as individuals, were 
always glad to advise and help if they 
were asked, and the newcomers, in many 
cases, did ask for advice and help. That 
was fine, but it wasn't enough. Not enough 
to build a lifetime of happy coexistence, 
based on an active cooperation. It needed 
a little more than that. And, through the 
use of common sense and fair play and 
old fashioned friendship, the situation was 
changed from a haphazard and casual tol- 
erance to an active and aware coéperation 
that benefited not only the old men and 
the new men, but also the community and 
the animals in it. 


A NEw Society Was BorN 


The beginnings were informal and were 
based on a telephone conversation between 
two of the group regarding a fee for a 
certain surgical operation. The two agreed 
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that it would be a good idea if all the 
veterinarians of greater Hartford got to- 
gether and discussed ways and means of 
making a better professional life for all 
of them. A phone call to each of the men 
resulted in a meeting on Jan. 20, 1947— 
and the Greater Hartford Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society was born! It was unique in 
that there were no officers, no constitution, 
no by-laws, and no dues. And no politics! 
It was simplicity itself; the most formal 
and complicated part was the name. It was 
decided to hold meetings once a month at 
the office or home of a member, and 
the alphabet determined the rotation of 
the meetings. The rotating chairman fur- 
nished the meeting place, the entertainment, 
the speaker, and the refreshments. The 
first meeting or two dealt with ethics and 
relationships between the members, and, 
incidentally, with a schedule of minimum 
fees. This was not a method of price- 
fixing, as there was no upper limit estab- 
lished. It simply set a fair minimum be- 
low which the members pledged themselves 
not to go. It has been a source of frustra- 
tion to the telephone shoppers, and it has 
resulted in added dignity to the profession, 
since cut price tactics do not tend to elevate 
any profession or business. 


FUTHERING EDUCATION OF MEMBERS 


After the formalities of organization and 
the establishment of an ethical standard 
were disposed of, it became necessary to 
look toward furthering the education of the 
members. The national and state organi- 
zations were able to perform this function 
on a broad basis, but the group felt that 
something on a personal level would be of 
great value. As a result, we were able to 
get men from other professions to come 
to our meetings and share their knowledge 
with us. We found them extremely co- 
operative and always glad to appear on 
our programs. We have had men from al- 
most all the specialized medical fields— 
cardiologists and internists, orthopedists 
and roentgenologists, dentists and surgeons. 
Without exeception, we met these men on 
their own level and found them aware of 
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the fact that we were their peers and equals 
in our own field, and that our field was 
not too unlike theirs. To some of the speak- 
ers, it came as a shock that we were able 
to speak their language, and that point 
alone made the project worth-while, be- 
cause it established in their minds the fact 
that the veterinary profession is a full- 
fledged member of the medical group. So, 
in a certain sense, the educational aspect 
of our meetings has been a reciprocal af- 
fair, with benefits accruing to both parties. 


INITIATION OF “WEEK-END” AND 
VACATION PLAN 


Early in the history of our group, it 
became apparent that we would have to 
provide for better coverage during vaca- 
tions and, particularly, over week ends. 
Most of the men would not be readily avail- 
able on Saturday nights, Sundays, and holi- 
days. As a result, there were complaints 


that it was almost impossible to get a vet- 
erinarian to accept a call at such times. We 
solved this by drawing up an alphabetical 
list so that at least one man was always 
available to accept calls, and all emergencies 


were referred to the man on duty for any 
particular week end. The police departments, 
dog wardens, and humane society were all 
advised of this arrangement, and they co- 
operate by referring calls to the man on 
duty. This was a distinct benefit to our 
clients and to the animals in need of serv- 
ices. The community is the beneficiary 
and no individual practitioner is the loser 
in this arrangement, as it all averages up 
over the year. During vacations, the active 
practitioners take care of the vacationer’s 
calls for the duration of the vacation only. 
Every effort is made to turn the work over 
on the vacationer’s return. This too, adds 
to the stature of the profession, as the 
clients realize that they are dealing with 
men of principle, men with moral and ethi- 
cal values. The same system prevails in 
case of sickness of one of the members, 
although if he chooses to keep his hospital 
open, the other members pitch in and help 
out with office hours and surgery, and 
with the necessary direction of the lay 
personnel. 


FRIENDS VERSUS COMPETITORS 

All these are wonderful things. They are 
wonderful for the individual veterinarian, 
they are wonderful for his patients, and 
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LUDINS 
they are wonderful for the entire com- 
munity. More than that, they are an asset 
to the profession as a whole. But aside 
from these important considerations, it is 
the opinion of the writer that the greatest 
value in this arrangement is the fact that 
the veterinarians in this group are friends, 
real friends. Coming together as they do, 
and evaluating one another’s faults and 
virtues, each emerges as a human being— 
not as a competitor or a rival. The group 
promotes this aspect by having a friendly 
get-together after each meeting where 
members, over refreshments presided over 
by the lady of the house, talk things over 
as friends. If one has made an ethical 
breach, the matter is brought up before 
him and before the group. It is discussed 
pro and con in a friendly spirit and, to 
date, each such matter has been satis- 
factorily resolved. There haven't been too 
many of them. Once a year, the members 
and their families meet for a picnic and 
steak roast, which helps to further the 
feeling of solidarity and community spirit. 

It has been done in Hartford. It can be 
done in any community. All the equip- 
ment needed is an awareness that the other 
fellow is just such a human being as you, 
entitled to the same consideration as you 
would want him to extend to you. It’s as 
simple as that, and the rewards are out 
of all proportion to the time and effort 
expended. As far as we have been able to 
discover, there are no drawbacks. It is 
the wish of the writer, and of the group, 
that this principle be extended over the 
entire country in the form of small local 
groups. It will be a great thing for veteri- 
nary medicine, for the animal owner, for 
the patient, and for you. 

The members of the Greater Hartford 
Veterinary Medical Society are: 

Drs. David Bender, Harry K. Brown, L. L. 

Case, D. H. Ducor, J. A. Edgett, A. N. Glass- 

man, R. J. Gorman, Edwin Laitinen, R. Larson, 

G. H. Ludins, A. R. MacDonald, W. M. Mac- 

Donald, F. T. Pallotti, J. B. Stewart, H. O. 

Weber, R. V. Westerberg. 


The most common diseases of turkeys 
in South Australia are blackhead, canni- 
balism, pullorum disease, sinusitus, pendu- 
lous crop, and fowlpox.—J. Agric. South 
Australia, June, 1952. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Permanent Intramedullary Pinning of the Femur 


in Dogs and Cats 
R. L. LEIGHTON, V. M. D. 


IN THE course of our work with intra- 
medullary pinning, we came to believe that 
pins of a special alloy of stainless steel 
could be left in the bone indefinitely. With 
this in mind, we initiated in the spring of 
1950 a modification of our technique, which 
we feel offers a useful method of treatment 
in suitably selected cases of fractures of 
the femur in dogs and cats. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to point out its indica- 
tions and contraindications derived from 
our experience over the last two years. 
Description of Method Used.—A round 
pin of 18-8-304 stainless steel, drill-pointed 
on one end and smooth-pointed on the other, 


Fig.|—Intramedullary pin 
inserted up the medullary 
cavity of proximal frag- 
ment. 


was prepared to fit the needs of the indi- 
vidual case. The diameter was such as to 
fit comfortably in the medullary cavity, and 
the length was determined (by measure- 
ment on the opposite leg) so that it would 
extend from just below the bottom of the 
trochanteric fossa to well into the lower 
portion of the distal fragment. An open 
reduction was performed and the pin was 


From the Rowley Memorial Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 
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introduced up the medullary cavity of the 
proximal fragment until it protruded 
through the skin between the trochanter 
major and the pelvis (fig. 1). A small 
portion of the blunt end of the pin was left 
extending from the proximal fragment. 
This was then introduced by angulation and 
the use of a curved tip grooved director’ 
into the medullary cavity of the distal frag- 
ment. By the use of a specially devised pin 
setter placed over the externally protruding 
point of the pin, the operator drove the pin 
down with a hammer (fig. 2) until re- 
sistance of the bone to the pin setter re- 
vealed that the pin itself was below the 


bottom of the trochanteric fossa. An as- 
sistant aided, either by maintaining the 
bone alignment manually or by striking the 
blows with the hammer, while the operator 
held the bone with one hand and guided the 
pin setter with the other. A routine closute 
of skin and fascia was made. 

It has been our procedure to place the 
limb in a modified Thomas splint for a few 


A New Aid in Intra- 
118, (1951);149. 


"Leighton. R. L., and Keefe, F.: 
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Fig. 2—Pin being driven back with pin setter. It is 
driven down until pin is well seated below trochanteric 
fossa. 


5—Second fracture of a permanently 
femur. 


Fig. 3—Midshaft fracture of the femur of a dog, 
which illustrates type of facture best suited for 
permanent intramedullary pinning. 
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days. The number of days of hospitaliza- 
tion in those cases in which the method is 
useful has been materially reduced and 
healing usually proceeds uneventfully. No 
other factors affecting use of the limb are 
present other than those with the usual 
methods of treatment. 

The following case histories are of a dog 
and a cat, with permanently pinned femurs 
which we have been able to observe most 
closely. 

Case 1.—This female German Shepherd 
has had a most interesting history. At the 
age of 5'2 months on April 7, 1950, she 
was presented with a midshaft fracture of 
the left femur (fig. 3) caused by having 
been struck by an automobile. A temporary 
splint was applied and treatment for shock 
was instituted. The intramedullary pin 
was inserted the next day (fig. 4). One 
cubic centimeter of penicillin was given 
daily during hospitalization which lasted 
nine days. The dog went home and made 
a good recovery, using the leg so well that 
on Oct. 14, 1950, it was again entered in 
the hospital, because it had been struck a 
second time by a car. Our x-ray (fig. 5) 
revealed that the same leg (left) had been 
broken but that the pin still held the frag- 
ments together. It was decided to leave the 
pin in and a quick recovery was made. The 
owners reported in January, 1952, that the 
dog was fine, running and playing as 
though nothing had ever happened to it. 
To look at the animal, it was not possible to 
determine which leg had been affected. Re- 
cently (March 2, 1952), the dog’s penchant 


Fig. 7—Multiple fracture 
of the left femur and 
fractured pelvis in a cat. 
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Fig. 6—Final x-ray of permanently pinned fracture 
which had been fractured twice. No noticeable 
defect in gait. 


for chasing cars resulted in her death. This 
afforded an opportunity to get a final x-ray 
(fig. 6) and to make a postmortem exami- 


nation of the affected iimb. Though the 
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Fig. 8— Permanent pin in 
place in femoral fracture 
in a cat. 


Fig. 9—Permanent  intra- 

medullary pin in femur of 

a cat fourteen months 

later. No noticeable de- 
fect in gait. 
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femur was misshapen, no limitation of mo- 
tion was apparent. There were some osteo- 
arthritic changes around the lip of the 
femoral head. The pin itself was bright 
and shiny. No tissue reactions, except 
those associated with a healing fracture, 
were seen. 

Case 2.—A 1-year-old male tiger cat was 
presented on Dec. 7, 1950, with a multiple 
fracture of the left femur and a fractured 
pelvis (fig. 7). A permanent pin was in- 
serted the next day (fig. 8). On December 
23, the cat was discharged using the leg 
quite well. This animal recovered com- 
pletely and now no observable differences 
can be seen in the hind legs. A recent x-ray 
(fig. 9) shows the healed femur and the pin. 
We are continuing to observe him. 


RESUME OF TREATED CASES OF FRACTURED 
FEMURS, APRIL, 1950, TO OCTOBER, 1951 


Twenty-one cases have been treated, the 
majority of which were dogs. The breeds 
varied from small terriers to large hounds, 
and the ages from 3 months to 12 years. 
All were cases presented to our clinic and 
were the result, usually, of automobile acci- 
dents with all the attendant conditions of 
trauma, shock, and uncontrolled location of 
fracture sites. When discharged from the 
hospital, the results of pinning were con- 
sidered good in 13 cases, fair in 1, and poor 
in 7. Of the latter, 3 had to be destroyed, 
2 are still living but lame and considered 
poor end results, 2 others are still living 
with a good end result. We were fortunate 
enough to obtain a report last February 
(1952) from a majority of the owners of 
these animals. All those that were con- 
sidered good on discharge had continued to 
do well. 

A short discussion of our failures may be 
of interest. One fracture was a very proxi- 
mal oblique in which the pin, not having 
enough support, slipped from the proximal 
fragment. The second was a very distal 
transverse fracture in which the pin slipped 
from the distal fragment. The third was a 
most severe fracture with a short proximal 
fragment, a short distal fragment, and the 
intervening portion of the diaphysis split 
longitudinally and fragmented anteriorly. 
Here, the grip of the proximal fragment on 
the pin was not strong enough to prevent 
the pin from being forced by muscle spasm 
dorsally back out into the trochanteric fossa 
and beyond. This allowed the midshaft 


fragments to become badly misaligned. 
Healing occurred with such a marked short- 
ening of the limb that the dog had to be 
destroyed. The chief reason for our failures 
lay in the type of fracture, with age as the 
only other factor. We have had no infec- 
tions in this series. 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of our experience it would 
seem that this type of pinning is not suita- 
ble for very proximal oblique, very distal 
transverse and oblique, and severely frag- 
mented femoral fractures. It is apparently 
quite satisfactory for use on transverse 
upper third and midshaft femoral fractures. 


SUM MARY 


1) A description of our method of intro- 
ducing permanent intramedullary pinning 
of the femur. 

2) Two case histories are reported, one 
of which is a dog with a rebreak of the 
same leg and bending of the pin, which 
subsequently came to autopsy. 

3) A summary of our results in 21 cases 
is given with indications and _ contra- 
indications for its use drawn therefrom. 


Gonadotrophin for Ewes.—Pregnant 
mare’s serum given to ewes on the twelfth 
day of the estrous cycle regularly induced 
multiple ovulation. The ova were highly 
fertilizable. The injection of 500 L.U. 
caused no damage but 2,000 I.U. caused 
lutein cysts and sometimes inhibited ovula- 
tion.—J. Agric. Sci., 41, in Vet. Bull., June, 
1952. 


Uterine Suction During Coitus 


Further work is necessary, but with an 
ingenious \ube and valve placed in the 
cervix of the uterus of a mare, clinicians 
at the University of Queensland veterinary 
school determined that there is a negative 
uterine pressure during coitus. About 80 
ec. of fluid was drawn into the uterus in 
each of two trials. Manipulation of any 
pelvic organs just before service should 
therefore be avoided. — Austral. Vet. J., 
May, 1952. 


{If true, this should clinch the case 
against the old practice of “opening” mares 
before breeding.—ED. } 
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Functional Sertoli Cell Tumor with Metastasis in a Dog 
DAVID L. COFFIN, V.M.D.; TODD ©. MUNSON, V.M.D.; ROBERT E. SCULLY, M.D. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


TESTICULAR TUMORS of dogs are of interest 
because of their high incidence’? and the 
frequent association of one variety, the 
Sertoli cell tumor, with a distinctive clin- 
ical syndrome, feminization, and bilateral 
symmetrical alopecia. 

Three main classes of neoplasms arise in 
the canine testis: the Leydig cell tumor, 
the seminoma, and the Sertoli cell tumor. 
Although most commonly these tumors are 
clinically benign, any’ one of them may 
rarely metastasize, The Leydig cell tumor 
(interstitial cell tumor) is the most 
common. Although it arises from the 
androgen-producing cell of the testis, it 
apparently never gives rise to endocrine 
manifestations in the dog. This is to be 
expected, for it occurs after puberty when 
the animal already possesses androgen and 
male secondary sex characteristics and it 
is known that augmentation of androgen 


does not produce increased maleness in 
normal animals. 

The seminoma is derived from the sper- 
matogenic epithelium, specifically the sper- 


matagonia of atrophic tubules. It passes 
through in in situ (intratubular) phase be- 
fore invading the interstitial tissue to form 
a diffuse neoplasm.‘ It has no endocrine 
function. 

The Sertoli cell tumor arises from the 
sustentacular or supporting cells of the 
tubules. Proof has accumulated within 
recent years to prove that these cells pro- 
duce hormones. The outstanding evidence 
for this has centered about association of 
the Sertoli cell tumor with feminine 
changes in dogs. The systemic effect of 
this tumor was first noted because of as- 
sociated hairlessness;° subsequent work 
has elucidated the whole phenomenon. This 
literature has been reviewed elsewhere* in 
a report of a series of testicular tumors oc- 
curring at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. In the course of this study, one 


Dr. Coffin is on the staff of the Departments of Pathol- 
ogy. Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, Harvard Medical 
School, and Childrens’ Hospital, Boston; Dr. Munson is 
on the staff of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
Boston; Dr. Scully is on the staff of the Department of 
Pathology, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 


metastatic tumor with endocrine function 
was encountered which appeared of suffi- 
cient interest to be described in a separate 
case report. 


CLINICAL DATA 


A mongrel male Spitz, 5 years of age, 
was presented with the complaint of hair 
loss and sleepiness. The owner admitted 
that male dogs were perversely interested 
in his dog, particularly in his preputial 
secretion, and fought for the privilege of 
mounting him. No inflammatory lesions 
of the skin were present on this admission, 
although the animal had suffered from 
eczema the previous summer. The hair 
loss was peculiarly zonal and bilaterally 
symmetrical, involving the sides of the 
neck and throat and wherever the harness 
rubbed, as well as the posterior surfaces 
of both thighs. The client stated that the 
alopecia had first appeared under the har- 
ness, then gradually spread to the other 
situations. The skin in the denuded areas 
appeared smooth, pliable, and somewhat 
thinner than normal. The remaining hair 
was soft and fine. The nipples were en- 
larged and the penile sheath pendulous 
(fig. 1). The scrotum contained but ene 
atrophic testis. 

A firm mass, the size of a golf ball, pal- 
pable in the posterior abdomen, was inter- 
preted as a tumorous retained testicle. A 
diagnosis of tumor with endocrine function 
of the retained testis was made and castra- 
tion was recommended as a means of con- 
trolling the loss of hair and feminization. 
Accordingly, both the retained tumorous 
testis and the atrophic scrotal testis were 
removed (see below for pathologic study). 
The animal made an uneventful recovery 
from the operation and was discharged five 
days later. One month following the op- 
eration, the owner reported that hair was 
growing nicely in the denuded areas and 
that the animal was no longer annoyed by 
other males. 

By telephone inquiry five months after 
the operation, it was learned that there had 
been a recurrence of the original symptoms 
four months after the operation and that 
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males were again being attracted. The 
dog was reéxamined six months after the 
operation. At this time, the owner stated 
that males were being strongly attracted 


I—Lower abdominal region showing enlarged 
and pendul penile sheath relating to hy- 
perestrinism. 


Fig. 


and that the hair was no longer growing 
on the areas previously denuded. It was 
noted that the animal was fairly well cov- 
ered by hair and that hair had grown to 
nearly normal length over the site of the 
operation and the area on the forelimb 
clipped for venipucture at the time of 
operation. No regression in the size of 
nipples or prepuce had occurred since the 
primary examination. No abnormalities 
were noted in the blood. 

Urinalysis showed urine of chocolate 
color «nd fishy odor, containing much al- 
bumin and abundant sediment consisting 
of erythrocytes and neutrophils. It was 
hypothesized that possibly the odor of the 
urine was attracting the males and that 
cystitis rather than hyperestrinism was 
responsible. However, the dog was pre- 
sented three months later (approximately 
nine months subsequent to operation) with 
the complaint of continued harassment by 
male dogs and that hair loss was again 
becoming evident. Frequent voiding of 
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dark yellow urine and difficult defecation 
were also reported. The animal appeared 
depressed but well-nourished. The hair 
was more abundant than on his first admis- 
sion, but reduced from his last examination 
three months before. The areas on the 
forelimbs, which had been clipped for 
venipuncture, were particularly interesting. 
No further hair growth had occurred since 
the second admission on the left leg clipped 
at the time of the operation, and no growth 
at all had occurred on the right leg clipped 
at the time of the second admission, A 
large mass was palpable, both through the 
abdominal wall and rectally, in the poste- 
rior abdomen. 

A diagnosis of prostate tumor was ad- § 
vanced with an unfavorable prognosis. The — 
dog was destroyed at the owner's request 
ten months after the first admission. 


PATHOLOGY 

The surgical specimen was removed Jan. 9, 
1950. The cryptorchid testis consisted of a firm 
pinkish grey nodular mass (weight 500 Gm.) with 
the spermatic cord emerging from one surface. 
The cut surface contained rather sharply defined 
foci of various colors and texture. There was 


Fig. 2—Photomicrograph of primary tumor showing 
well-differentiated tubular adenoma type of struc- 
ture present in portions of the tumor. Note the 
small nuclei arranged in tubules and cords on con- 
nective tissue stroma. 


‘ 


Fig. 3—Photomicrograph of primary tumor showing Fig. 4—Photomicrograph taken with polarized light 
carcinomatous portion of tumor with undifferentiated showing doubly refractile lipoid against the black 


cells with large nuclei arranged in masses and faciculi. background. Note that the material occurs as 
Note the variation in size and chromatin content of clusters of granules (spherocrystals within cells). 
the nuclei. 


Fig. 5—Photomicrograph 
of the scrotal testis show- 
ing seminal atrophy from 
hyperestrinism. Note the 
complete absence of sem- 
inal cells. (It was impos- 
sible to detect even any 
spermatogonia in the sec- 
tion.) The thickened hy- 
linized b + mem- 
brane in the collapsed 
tubules lined by pigment- 
ed Sertoli cells is char- 
acteristic. 
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Fig. 6—Gross photograph from autopsy showing the two large tumor masses (A and B) cauded 


to the right kidney (C); see the dilated urinary bladder (D) for orientation. 


Fig. 7—Photomicrograph of prostate gland (high power) showing details of sq 


Note complete obstruction of the acini as by a cord of epithelium and the pr 
another. Slight infiltration by plasma cells is evident. 
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firm, smooth, grey tissue, very soft grey tissue, 
and fairly firm pink tissue; one large area con- 
tained blood-red, friable material. The firmer 
portions had a slightly greasy character. The 
scrotal testis was reduced in size and flabby 
(weight 3.5 Gm.). The cut surface was olive 
grey and soft. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 


Cryptorchid Tumorous Testis.—The microscopic 
picture was variable, with dense collaginous bands 
compartmentalizing the tumor into irregular lob- 
ules and smaller nests of cells. The tumor cells 
were extremely variable from place to place, both 
in arrangement and in character, ranging from 
celis with small nuclei and pale, irregular, lace- 
like cytoplasm (typical tubular adenoma type) 
(fig. 2), to cells with larger nuclei and more 
refractile cytoplasm containing fewer vacuoles 
(undifferentiated type) (fig. 3). The paler cells 
tended to be arranged in faciculi, solid tubules, or 
in fairly large circular nests. Mitotic figures were 
infrequent. The largest, most basophilic cells 
were not arranged in tubular or pseudotubular 
pattern, but appeared in syncitia. Mitotic figures 
were abundant. Intergradation between the two 
types occurred. Many of the larger masses or 
cords of cells contained spaces in the center 
containing either granular precipitated protein 
material or blood. There were large zones within 
the tumor containing necrotic tissue and blood. 
Admixed with these areas were zones containing 
myxomatous-appearing edematous connective tis- 
sue containing irregular masses of tumor cells of 
variable size containing very large cytoplasmic 
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vacuoles. Large bizarre nuclei were scattered 
through these stromal areas. 

Frozen sections stained by Sudan IV contained 
some fat within the cytoplasm of the more mature- 
appearing cells. Unstained frozen sections viewed 
by polarized light contained birefringent material 
corresponding to the lipoid seen by Sudan (fig. 4). 
This was presumed to be steroid hormone (estro- 
gen). 

Scrotal Testis.—The seminiferous tubules were 
shrunken and surrounded by a dense hyalinized 
basement membrane. The tubules were lined by 
a thin fringe of cells with small, somewhat oval 
nuclei with indefinite cytoplasm, many containing 
brown pigment (lipochrome) in the cytoplasm 
(fig. 5). These were presumed to be Sertoli 
cells. No cells resembling spermatogonia were 
evident. The space between the tubules was oc- 
cupied by loose, rather cellular connective tissue 
containing a sparse admixture of cells presumed 
to be Leydig cells. Many of these also contained 
lipochrome pigment in the cytoplasm. 

Gross Autopsy Description—The external ap- 
pearance was as described clinically. The nipples 
were large for a male, being the size of a well- 
developed female's. The left axillary nipple con- 
tained a small tumor. The penile sheath was re- 
laxed. The internal examination showed the fol- 
lowing changes: three large, firm, pinkish masses 
extending from the pelvis forward to the poste- 
rior portion of the right kidney (fig. 6). One of 
these consisted of prostate. The other two masses 
originated in lumbar lymph nodes. The prostate 
was enlarged and asymmetrical, consisting of a 
firm mass about 2 cm. by 3 cm. bulging from a 
softer mass about 5 cm. by 6 cm. The softer 


Fig. 8—Photomicrograph of 
the skin of the back show- 


ing reduction in over-all 
thickness of skin and ex- 
cessive folding. 
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mass contained chocolate-colored fluid. The two 
firm masses anterior to the prostate measured ap- 
proximately 5 cm. by 5 cm. by 5 cm. each. Cut 
sections of these tumors were dull white to pink- 
ish red. The dull white areas had a greasy char- 
acter. No other evidence of tumor was seen in 
the body cavity or in the pelvis (wt. of tumors, 
300 Gm.). 

Metastatic Mass in Sublumbar Lymph Nodes.— 
The mass was much more cellular than the primary 
tumor. That it had Sertoli cell antecedents was 
evident as shown by fairly differentiated tubular, 
adenoma-type structure in portions. However, the 
greater proportion of the tumor consisted of cells 
resembling the most primitive type in the primary 
tumor (see fig. 3). These portions somewhat 
simulated seminoma. However, careful study 
showed intergradation with the tubular adenoma 
type. Extreme anaplasia was evident with marked 
variation of the size of the nuclei and nucleoli. 
Mitotic figures were abundant. Lipoid stain (Su- 
dan IV) revealed a scanty amount of stainable 
fat in sporadic distribution throughout the tumor. 
This appeared most abundant in the more mature 
cells, but was scattered through the more prim- 
itive-celled zones. This material was birefringent 
by polarized light and fluoresced green when 
viewed in the ultra violet light microscope. 

The prostate showed marked epithelial kera- 
tinization, most notable in the ducts but also 
present to some extent in the acini. The simple 
columnar epithelium had changed to stratified 
squamous with the formation of epithelial pearls. 
There was excessive dilation of some ducts and 
acini with keratin debris (fig. 7). There was an 
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increase in stroma and a heavy infiltration by 
plasma cells was present in certain areas. 

Skin.—The skin was thrown up into folds. The 
epithelium appeared reduced in thickness and, in 
most places, but two cell layers in thickness (fig. 
8). Keratin was somewhat increased. The hair 
follicles were reduced in thickness, and no stratifi- 
cation into zones was apparent. The hair roots 
were reduced to masses of keratinized scales with 
no internal structure evident (fig. 9). Sebaceous 
glands contained no functional cells. 


COMMENT 

The most significant feature of the pres- 
ent case was the reappearance of the 
symptoms relating to estrogenic stimula- 
tion concomitant with the growth of the 
metastatic tumor. So far as we know, this 
is the first case in which a metastasis from 
a Sertoli cell carcinoma has been shown to 
possess the identical endocrinological func- 
tion of the primary tumor. 

Noteworthy also is the fact that this 
case closely duplicated those produced ex- 
perimentally by stilbesterol administra- 
tion.? The regression of the symptoms 
following operation shows that at the time 
of operation the metastatic tumor was of 
insufficient size for estrogenic activity. 
Only large tumors in our series have had 
this effect.* 

The clinical syndrome noted in this case, 
except for the relationship of the recur- 


Fig. 9—Photomicrograph of 
group of hair follicles 
showing atrophy of epithe- 
lium and degeneration of 


the hair shafts. 
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rence of feminism and hairlessness to the 
growing metastasis, is typical of Sertoli 
cell carcinoma and relates to hyperestrin- 
ism. Twenty-seven additional cases of 
Sertoli cell tumor were observed in the 
course of a four-year survey... Symptoms 
referable to endocrine function were noted 
in 7 other cases; all were large tumors. 
Of clinical importance also is the fact that 
eight tumors arose in cryptorchid testes 
and that another of these metastasized, 
suggesting that the tumors originating in 
cryptorchid testes are the most likely 
sources of metastasis. Of the 19 cases in 
which surgery was attempted, recoveries 
from the operation were uneventful, Re- 
gression of the endocrine symptoms follow- 
ing operation occurred in the 5 other dogs 
in which these symptoms were present. 
Certain inferences of value clinically may 
be drawn from the foregoing. The se- 
quence of the hairlessness appears to be 
as follows: (1) cessation of the hair 
growth due to atrophic changes in the fol- 
licles, (2) absence of normal shedding, 


(3) removal of the dead hairs by abrasion 
at the sites of bodily contact such as on the 


ventral surface, the sides, the lateral sur- 
faces of the forelimbs, behind each ear, and 
at sites of special wear as under the harness 
in the present case. The hair changes were 
frequently noticed by clients before the 
signs of feminism. 

While bilaterally symmetrical, alopecia 
in dogs is not limited solely to cases of 
Sertoli cell tumor. It is so commonly pres- 
ent that it should lead to further study 
for the specific changes of feminism. These 
are: (1) atrophy of the penis, (2) relax- 
ation of the penile sheath and peroneal tis- 
sues, (3) hypertrophy of the nipples, (4) 
feminine fat distribution, and (5) sexual 
attractivenes to other male dogs. The 
presence of a large, firm mass in a scrotal 
testis with atrophy of the opposite organ 
is confirmatory. If one or both testes are 
absent from the scrotum, a tumorous ab- 
dominal testis should be suspected and the 
animal subjected to examination by means 
of palpation and x-ray to determine its 
size and location. Changes in the prostate 
due to estrinism are to be expected, and 
may consist of enlargement from squamous 
metaplasia and cystic dilation or of atro- 
phy. Therefore, symptoms of dysuria, 
pyuria, or hematuria are sometimes en- 
countered. 

Histochemical studies of Sertoli cell tu- 
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mors have not been described. Therefore 
it is of value to discuss our findings which 
when correlated with the clinical evidence 
are conclusive of the production of estrogen 
by tumorous Sertoli cells. This supports 
similar conclusions based on chemical ex- 
traction® and by experimental production of 
the symptoms.’ The evidence from the his- 
tochemical study was as follows: (a) stain- 
ing of the droplets in the cytoplasm of the 
tumor cells by Sudan IV, demonstrating 
that it was composed either of triglyceride 
(neutral fat) or sterone; (6) greenish auto- 
fluorescence in similar areas under the 
ultraviolet light microscope, denoting that 
the material was unsaturated steroid; (c) 
birefringence when viewed by polarized 
light, indicating the presence of sphero- 
crystals within the lipoid droplets, char- 
acteristic of ketosteroid; (d) positive blue 
stain by the Ashbel-Seligman method,* 
denoting the presence of active carbonyl 
groups. (This test was not performed on 
the present case but was positive in other 
similar cases.) Therefore, the lipoid ma- 
terial in the cytoplasm possesses the prop- 
erties of steroid hormone, either estrogen, 
androgen, or cortico-sterone. Since the 
symptoms seen in the animal are those of 
feminism and are certainly not related to 
an excess of cortico-sterone or of androgen, 
the contained material is therefore estro- 
gen. 


SUM MARY 


A case of Sertoli cell carcinoma with the 
production of changes characteristic of 
hyperestrinism is reported. These changes 
were: bilaterally symmetrical hair loss at 
the points of body wear, evidence of fem- 
inization as marked by elongation of the 
nipples, relaxation of the penile sheath, and 
unnatural attraction of other male dogs. 
These symptoms abated after removal of 
the offending cryptorchid testes, only to 
recur in six months with the developing 
metastatic mass. Cystic enlargement of 
the prostate occurred and was related to 
the squamous cell metaplasia of the organ 
due to hyperestrinism. 

The pathological alterations were: Ser- 


‘toli cell tumor with metastasis to the lum- 


bar lymph nodes, squamous metaplasia of 
the prostate, atrophy of the scrotal testis, 
atrophy of the skin and hair follices. His- 
tochemical studies support the view that 
the tumorous Sertoli cell is estrogen pro- 
ducing. 
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Effects of Stilbestrol on Swine 

Contrary to its effect on some other 
species and to some previous reports on 
swine, the implantations of stilbestrol pel- 
lets in young pigs failed to increase the 
rate of gain or the efficiency of gain at the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It actually caused growth depression in 
young boars. 

Three implants were given each pig so 
as to have continuous effect for about one 
hundred and seven days. Physical sexual 
changes were evident after each implanta- 
tion but these disappeared in two to three 
weeks. Although their rate of growth was 
depressed, the boars manifested normal 
sexual behavior and later proved to be effi- 
cient breeders. Stilbestrol seemed to have 
no effect on the carcass of the pigs nor on 
the quality of their meat.—J. Anim. Sci., 
May, 1952. 


The gestation period of chinchillas is 
about 111 days. A young female gave birth 


to 1 baby when she was 160 days old. She 
must have been bred when 50 days old. Two 
males only 51 days old are reported to have 
impregnated females.—Nat. 
Breed., June, 1952. 


Chinchilla 
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A Two-Phase Method of Surgical 
Relief of Hydrops Amnii 


J. WILEY WOLFE, A.B., D.V.M.; 
WALTER M. RICE, V.S.. D.V.M.; F. T. LYND, B.S. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The abnormal! condition in a gravid cow 
as depicted by the term “hydrops amnii” 
presents a challenge in methods of surgical 
correction. The case reported here is one 
method that has terminated successfully. 

History —On April 7, 1952, a 20-month-old 
Hereford heifer was presented to the veterinary 
hospital for diagnosis and treatment. The owner 
had noticed an increase in the size of the abdomen 
during January or February and thought the con- 
dition to be bloat. He believed that an accidental 
breeding might have taken place in October. 

The temperature was 101.8 F.; respiration and 
pulse were rapid; the appetite and bowel move- 
ments were normal. 

A rectal examination substantiated a tentative 
diagnosis of hydrops amnii. The prognosis was 
unfavorable. The owner elected surgical correc- 
tion. 

Procedure.—The procedure was that of a 
two-phase sequence of surgery. The first 
phase was to establish continuous slow 
drainage for splanchnic conditioning with 
gradual pressure release. The second phase 
was to be the surgical abortion of the fetus. 

The drainage procedure was accomplished 
the day of admission in the following 
manner: With the complete left flank 
properly prepared, a local infiltration and 
caudal block were made, using cyclaine hy- 
drochloride, 1 per cent. 

The skin, muscular layers, and peri- 
toneum were incised to make a 4-in. orifice 
located anterio-dorsally in the paralumbar 
fossa. The gloved hand of the surgeon, 
containing a “palmed” 5/32-in. horse trocar, 
was passed into the peritoneal cavity. The 
trocar was passed through the abdominal 
wall, tunic, and skin from inside outward 
near the anterior edge of the fold of the 
flank. The matching cannula was placed 
over the trocar and forced into position 
from the outside inward. The trocar was 
withdrawn and discarded. A plastic tube 
from a venopak was introduced into the 
incision and attached to the internal end of 
the cannula by slipping over the end of the 
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cannula. The plastic tube, serving as the 
drainage canal, was drawn to the exterior. 

A hub adapter was attached to the free 
end of the tubing and a 12-gauge needle, 5 
in. long with a blunted point and a hole 
ground in the side near the end, was at- 
tached. The needle was then driven into 
the distended uterus in its ventral third. A 
gut suture in the uterine wall lashed the 
needle hub to hold it in place. 

The tubing was aligned within the peri- 
toneal cavity to insure continuous drainage 
and the incision was closed. 

Twenty-four hours later, the animal's 
condition appeared favorable enough to con- 
tinue with the second phase—an orthodox 
left flank cesarean section. As in the drain- 
ing procedure, this surgery was accom- 
plished with the animal in the standing 
position. The left flank was again prepared 
and a local infiltration block was adminis- 
tered using 1 per cent cyclaine hydrochlo- 
ride. 

The first incision was extended and the 
uterus presented to the exterior. The drain 
was removed and discarded. The uterus 
was incised on the greater curvature; the 
fetus was removed and maternal tissues ex- 
amined for abnormalities. The cervix was 
found to be so tightly closed that a catheter 
could not be admitted through the natural 
opening. The amnion was close to the fetal 
body and the pathological collection of fluids 
was of the allantois. The remaining fetal 
fluids were not drained from the open 
uterus but were retained for added bulk. 

Four, 500-mg. aureomycin oblets were 
introduced into the uterus and 1.5 ml. of 
posterior pituitary extract was given intra- 
venously. The uterus was closed and 200 
ml. of merameth was placed in the peri- 
toneal cavity. The abdominal wound was 
closed. Sulfanilamide was placed in and 
about the incised area. One and a half mil- 
lion units of penicillin was given intra- 
muscularly. Five milligrams of estradiol 
cyclopentylpropionate (E.C.P.) was given 
intramuscularly to dilate the cervix. 

Postoperative Care.—On the second day, 
a metal cow catheter was introduced into 
the cervix and lashed by a suture to the 
lateral wall of the vulva. Cervical dilation 
was incomplete seventy-two hours after the 
abortion; therefore, another 5 mg. of es- 
tradiol cyclopentylpropionate was given in- 
tramuscularly. Ninety-six hours after com- 
pletion of surgery, the placental structures 
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were removed manually. At this time, 1.5 
Gm, of aureomycin was placed in the uterus 
and 2.5 Gm. of aureomycin was given in- 
travenously. 

The day following removal of the pla- 
centa, the temperature rose to 104 F., and 
100 mg. of aureomycin was given. Twenty- 
four hours later, the temperature was 103 
F., and 2 Gm. of streptomycin was given. 
Eight days after admission, the tempera- 
ture was normal and the animal was pas- 
tured. On the eighteenth day, she was 
discharged. 

Pathological Examination of Tissues.— 
At surgery, the maternal tissues were noted 
to be mildly edematous. The abnormal col- 
lection of fluids was allantoic rather than 
amniotic. The fetus lived five minutes 
after surgical removal. 

The fetal tissues were heavy with the 
transudate; the kidneys were water-logged 
and pale in appearance. Microscopic stud- 
ies were not made. 

Discussion.—In the adoption of a two- 
phase plan of surgery for the relief of 
uterine hydrops, the cardinal principle is 
the gradual release of splanchnic pressure 
to prevent the shock syndrome by me- 
chanical drainage. As in this case, anti- 
biotics may be indicated in animals of 
reduced vitality. Hormonal therapy may be 
indicated when it is desirable to hasten the 
physiological processes coincident to com- 
pletion of a normal gravid cycle. 


SUMMARY 


A method of surgical correction of hy- 
drops amnii and allantois is given in which 
a two-phase procedure is used, one of drain- 
age and the second of surgical abortion. 

The case described here is one of hydrops 
allantois rather than that of hydrops amnii. 


It is reported that dystocia due to partial 
dilatation of the cervix in the ewe may be 
overcome in twenty to forty-five minutes 
by inducing epidural anesthesia.—Vet. Rec., 
April 5, 1952. 


Fertilizing Capacity of Spermatozoa,— 
Experiments with rabbits revealed that 
spermatozoa must remain in the female re- 
productive tract for several hours before 
they are capable of fertilization. Thus, 
local incompatibility may explain many 
cases of sterility —Vet. Bull., June, 1952. 
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Cervical Disc Protrusions in the Dog 


STEN-ERIK OLSSON, V.M.D., and HANS-JORGEN HANSEN, V.M.D. 


AS EARLY AS 1858, the anatomist, von 
Luschka, described protrusions of the 
intervertebral disc in man, but not until 
the late 1920’s was the clinical importance 
of this condition recognized in human medi- 
cine. 

In veterinary medicine, however, Dexler as 
early as 1896 reported a disease in the dog, the 
symptoms of which were posterior paresis or pa- 
ralysis caused by compression of the spinal cord 
and/or the nerve roots. The encroachment on the 
space in the vertebral canal was, according to 
Dexler, the result of regressive changes in the discs 
and hyperplastic processes on the dorsal side of 
the discs. Secondary to these changes there was, 
still according to Dexler, an inflammatory reaction 
in the vertebral periosteum, epidural space, and 
dura. Ever since Dexler’s work, the disease has 
been known under the name of “enchondrosis 
intervertebralis.” 

Joest (1921) and Wiedemann (1922) also 
observed primary regressive changes in the inner 
part of the disc and interpreted the formations in 
the epidural space as the resule of a cartilage 
growth from the disc perichondrium. 

In human medicine, there were until 1918 
(Steinke) only a few reports of so-called extra- 
dural ventral chondromas or enchondromas but 
during the following ten years, these formations 
were recognized as a more common cause of 
spinal cord compression. In the late 1920's 
Schmorl drew attention to the occurrence and 
frequency of nuclear protrusions of the discs in 
man, and soon the true nature of the extradural 
ventral chondromas were revealed, viz., protruded 
disc material. 

Contributions to this knowledge were supplied 
especially by the work of Alajouanine and Petit- 
Dutaillis (1930), Elsberg (1931), and Mixter 
and Barr (1934). The last-mentioned authors 
stated that disc protrusion was a common cause 
of sciatica. 

In 1939, Tillmanns showed that the formations 
described by Dexler could be protruded disc ma- 
terial, and in 1948 Fankhauser reported identical 
observations in his works. Indenendent of the 
Furopean conclusions, Riser (1946) stated that 
disc protrusions in dogs was a common cause of 
posterior paralysis. 

Supported by statistical analysis, Hansen in 
1951 claimed that three breeds of dogs were more 
disposed to disc protrusion than others; viz., 
French Bulldog, Dachshund, and Pekingese. Cer- 
tain signs of chondrodystrophia are common to 
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these breeds and a characteristic of this group 
of dogs is a rapid chondroid transformation of 
the disc center. The normal elasticity of the disc, 
therefore, disappears and degenerative processes 
are found earlier than in other breeds of dogs. 

Disc protrusion presupposes disc degeneration, 
and disc degeneration is a definite systemic diseas- 
in dogs. Protrusions into the vertebral canal are, 
however, not to be found in the nine most cranial 
thoracic discs in the dog due to the existence of a 
ligamentum conjugale costarum. 

Through roentgenological, clinical, and path- 
ological-anatomical studies, Olsson showed that 
the symptoms caused by a protruded disc depend 
upon its localization and the sanner in which it 
protrudes. A sudden protrusion gives rise to 
severe symptoms, sometimes even to spinal shock 
with lethal effect. The duration of the symptoms 
seem to depend mainly upon irritation on the 
spinal cord caused by altered pressure in the pro- 
truded disc following movements of the spine. 
The size of the protrusion seems, strangely enough, 
to be of less importance to the symptoms in many 
cases. Natural healing is considered to depend 
mainly upon elimination of the above — mentioned 
dynamic factor as well as on the great adaptiveness 
of the spinal cord. 

A method of operation called fenestration has 
been introduced which aims at eliminating the 
dynamic factor, thus supporting natural healing. 
(In this case the fenestration would involve a hole 
outside the spinal canal in the annulus fibrosus 
as far as the nucleus pulposus.) 

In the dog, thoracolumbar disc protrusions are 
most common and their symptoms are so well 
known that they need not be mentioned here. 
Cervical disc protrusions also are frequently found 
at autopsy, and their existence is known to some 
authors (Riser, Frankhauser), but their clinical 
consequences have, according to available litera- 
ture, not been described. The only exception 
seems to be one case reported by Olsson. 

In man, lumbar disc protrusions seem to be 
more common than cervical disc protrusions. Ac- 
cording to Browder and Watson, reports of 4,000 
cases of lumbar disc protrusions had been pub- 
lished by 1945, and the corresponding figure for 
verified cases of cervical disc protrusions was 69, 
only a small provortion of which had symptoms 
of medullary lesions. This figure for cervical 


protrusions has, however, increased since the 
diagnostic procedure in these cases has been im- 
proved. 


Stookey was the first to give a clear description of 
the symptomatology of cervical disc protrusion 
in man. In 1928, he published reports of seven 
cases. He found three different clinical syndromes. 
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The syndromes depend on the position of the 
protrusion in the spinal canal. Protrusions causing 
a bilateral compression of the spinal cord give 
symmetrical symptoms usually from all four ex- 
tremities. In cases of more severe compression, 
there are signs of transverse lesions. Local symp- 
toms from the neck, such as pain and decreased 
mobility, are usually absent in these cases. The 
second syndrome is caused by relatively small 
protrusions, situated somewhat lateral to the mid- 
line, and consists of symptoms from the homolater- 
al arm, pain radiating down the neck, paresis, and 
muscular atrophy. The third syndrome presup- 
poses a more laterally situated protrusion which 
compresses a root without involving the cervical 
cord. The symptoms are local muscle atrophy and 
hypotonia limited to the distribution of the roots 
involved. The sensory signs are purely subjective. 

Further contributions to our knowledge of cervi- 
cal disc protrusion in man and its symptomatology 
and treatment have been given by Stookey, Brad- 
ford and Spurling, Kristoff and Odom, Semmes, 
Bucy, Heimburger, and Oberhill, Brain, Miiller, 
and others. 

Miller called attention to the fact that cervical 
disc protrusions have a greater tendency tw cal- 
cification and ossification than lumbar protrusions. 
They also are more likely to be accompanied by 
spur formations on the surrounding vertebrae. 
Studies on disc protrusions in the dog carried 
out since 1949 at the Royal Veterinary College in 
Stockholm have proved cervical disc protrusions 
to be more common than has been believed. This 
paper is intended to be a contribution to the 
knowledge of cervical disc protrusion in the dog 
as a clinical entity. 

MATERIAL 

Forty-three dogs with disc protrusions were 
used in this study. Of these dogs, the authors had 
the opportunity of performing autopsies on 21. 
In 4 of these the diagnosis had been ascertained 
intra vitam with the aid of thorotrast myelography. 
Eighteen of the dogs had been examined at the 
pathologico-anatomical department from 1925 to 
1946. The remaining 4 cases had been diagnosed 
with the aid of myelography only. Of the above- 
mentioned 43 cases, the authors had the oppor- 
tunity of clinically examining 8 cases. 


PATHOLOGICO-ANATOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The pathologico-anatomical material com- 
prised 39 dogs classified according to breed, 
sex, and age (see tables l and 2). This dis- 
tribution does not deviate from that of disc 
protrusions on the whole. Here, too, the 
chondrodystrophoid breeds —- Dachshund, 
French Bulldog, Pekingese — were more 
susceptible to the disease. 

From the study of disc protrusions in the 
dog, it is well known that they appear in 
two types. Type 1 is characterized by 
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larger protrusions, irregular form, brittle, 
granular consistency, and greyish yellow to 
greyish red color. Type 2 shows smaller 
protrusions, regular form, even and smooth 
surface, and comparatively firm consistency. 
The main difference between these two 
types is that type 1 is caused by a total 
annulus fibrosus rupture, while type 2 may 
be traced to a partial rupture. The former 
type appears mainly in chondrodystrophoid 
dogs and the latter in old dogs of all breeds. 
The symptoms are more grave and acute in 
the former type. 

This classification also holds good for 
cervical protrusions. Protrusions of type 
1 occur in the chondrodystrophoid breeds 
mentioned as well as in Dachsbraches and 
Spaniels. The development of the discs in 
these dogs is closely related to that of the 
chondrodystrophoid dogs. 

The distribution of the 63 cervical pro- 
trusions in 39 dogs is shown in tables 1 and 
2. 

It may be noted that the difference be- 
tween disc C 7—Thl and C 2—C 3 is sig- 
nificant. There is very likely a difference 
also between the former and the discs 
C 5—C 6, and C 6—C 7. 

The systemic spread of the disc degenera- 
tion is also illustrated by the circumstance 
that most dogs with cervical protrusions 
also have thoracolumbar protrusions. Table 
1 thus shows only 4 cases in which changes 
are localized only in the cervical region. 
Table 2, in which the data are taken from 
records, has a higher percentage of cases 
with only cervical protrusions. This mate- 
rial comprises, however, cases in which only 
the cervical region has been examined. Ex- 
amination of the cervical portion of the 
spine has evidently been carried out because 
compression of the cervical cord has beer 
suspected. This also explains why this ma- 
terial shows a greater percentage of cases 
with symptoms caused by cervical protru- 
sions. 

Table 1, based on routine examinations, 
is probably more representative of the re- 
lation between cervical and thoracolumbar 
protrusions. Further, the relation between 
clinically important findings and cervical 
protrusions noticed as secondary findings 
is seen better here than in table 2. 

Disc protrusions of type 2 have been rec- 
ognized as phenomena in spondylosis de- 
formans. According to our observations, 
the simultaneous occurrence of these two: 
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Concerning the 
cervical region, spondylosis is rare in dogs, 
and only in solitary cases is a cervical pro- 
trusion situated in a disc surrounded by 


conditions is not common. 


spur formations. As is mentioned above, 
such a relation has been reported in human 
medicine. 

Disc protrusions are, as we know, one of 
the ways in which disc degeneration occurs. 
The typical changes during aging and other 
expressions of disc degeneration are on the 
whole similar concerning the cervical region 
and other parts of the spine. Nevertheless, 
the relative frequency of protrusions as 
well as calcifications is less here than in the 
thoracolumbar portion of the spine. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 


As is mentioned, we had the opportunity 
to examine and follow, clinically, 8 cases of 
cervical disc protrusion in the dog. A de- 
tailed report of these cases may serve as a 
background for further discussion of the 
condition. 

Case 1 (K.F.4/51).—A 17-year-old male Dachs- 
brache had had for three days difficulty in walking 
down stairs. . On level ground, the dog had no 
trouble walking but had kept its back arched. 
When admitted to the clinic the dog's condition 
had grown worse. 

Status on Arrival—The dog was apathetic, 
would not lie down but stood up stretching its 
head forward. Its neck was stiff and its back 
arched. A slight tonic cramp was noticed in the 
hind legs and tail. Further, the dog's gait was 
stiff. The movements of the right front leg were 
almost normal, but in the left leg there 


TABLE |—Cervical Dise Protrusions in 21 Dogs (Autopsy Material from 1948 to 1952) ‘ 


Protrusions of 


to be a paresis of the muscles supplied by the 
nervus radialis. The dog's condition did not allow 
a thorough neurological examination. The re- 
flexes seemed, however, to be normal and no 
skin hyperalgesia could be clearly established. 
The dog moaned from time to time, especially 
when one tried to bend its neck. 

Roentgen Examination.—Ordinary roentgeno- 
grams of the cervical portion of the spine showed 
narrowing of the spaces between C 3—C 4 and be- 
tween C 5—C 6. The thickness of these discs 
seemed to be half that of normal discs. Further- 
more, disc C 4—C 5 was calcified. Myelography 
gave the following results: The contrast medium 
showed a small protrusion of disc C 3—C 4 
and stopped just cranially to disc C 4—C 5. 

Diagnosis.—Compression of the cervical spinal 
cord was caused by at least two, perhaps three, 
disc protrusions (C 3—C 4, C 4—C 5, C 5—C 6). 

Course.—The dog was killed after the. myelo- 
graphic examination. 

Autopsy Findings (0.77/51).—In the vertebral 
canal on the left side along the whole C 5 there 
was a fairly soft, dark red, greyish formation about 
3 mm. wide. A corresponding compression of 
the spinal cord was seen. Disc C 4 — C 5 had 
a transverse rupture 3 mm. wide near C 5, bur 
the formation consisted of protruded nuclear ma- 
terial from disc C 5 — C 6 which had a total 
transverse rupture in its caudal part (fig. 1). Disc 
C 4—CS5 had another protrusion 2 to 3 mm. high 
with a rough dorsal surface. Besides this, disc C 3 — 
C 4 showed a dorsal bulge about 2 mm. high. 

Histological Examination.—The spinal cord 
showed at the level of C 5 the picture of com- 
pression myelitis with marked demyelinization, 
slight vascularization, and small perivascular in- 
filtrations of mononuclear cells. 

Case 2 (K.508/51).—A 10-year-old male Dachs- 
hund had slight posterior paresis and lameness in 


No. of tho- 
_ racolumbar Symptoms caused by the 


No. Breed of age Sex €2/C3 C€3/C4 C4/Cs C6/C7 C7/Thi protrusions cervical protrusions 

642/48 Dachshund 14 ? + + + 0 No anamnesis 

327/49 Dachshund 7 g + + 2 Pain in the neck 

746/49 Bulldog ? + + + 3 No anamnesis 

815/49 Dachshund 13 + + 1 

104/50 Cock. Span. 12 , + + 5 one. 

554/50 Chow 8 i + 2 Similar to those of dogs 
with disturbances in the 
equilibrium. 

679/50 Dachshund 4 None. 

281/50 Dachshund 9 =f + 2 None. 

102/50 Poodle 1 None 

682/50 Dachshund 12 1 None 

852/50 Dachshund 5 g + 2 None 

159/50 Spitz 6 ? + 1 None 

752/50 = Alsatian 11 2 None 

77/31 Dachsbrache 7 0 See case reports (No. 1) 

129/51 Dachshund 5 , 4 2 None. 

346/51 Dachshund 5 None. 

400/51 Dachshund 10 2 None 

439/51 Bulldog 4 None 

657/51 Dachshund 10 + 3 See case reports (No, 2). 

668/51 Dachshund 7 c + 0 See case reports (No. 3). 

784/51 Dachshund 6 ° + 1 See case reports (No. 4). 
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the left front leg. Further, it seemed to have suf- 
fered severe pain. Si symp had been 
noticed some years earlier. 

Status on Arrival—The dog was lying on its 
right side and was in bad condition. It could 
not stand on its legs or walk. A marked atoni 
and hyporeflexia in the left legs could be noticed. 
The dog cried sometimes spontaneously but es- 
pecially when touched. 

Roentgen Examination.—An ordinary roentgen- 
ogram showed a diminished space between C 4 
— C5. Myelography showed a contrast block at 
the level of disc C 4 — C 5. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was compression of 
the cervical spinal cord caused by a protrusion of 
disc C 4 — C 5, 

Course.—The dog was treated with vitamin B, 
and improved slightly. Seven days after admis- 
sion, it could walk but showed disturbances of 
eguilibrium and the pain persisted. On the own- 
er's request, euthanasia was performed ten days 
after admission. 

Autopsy Findings (0.65F/51).—Dise C 4 — C § 
had a median protrusion 7 mm. long, 5 mm. wide, 
and 3 mm. high (fig. 2). The protrusion was 
rather firm in consistency, its color was greyish 
red, and it had a fibrinous adhesion on the dura. 
There was a spinal cord compression correspond- 
ing to the protrusion. On the left side of disc 
C 5—C 6, there was a protrusion 4 by 3 by 
4 mm. in size. On disc C 6—C 7 was a small 
bilateral protrusion. Similar small protrusions, 
probably of no clinical importance, could also be 
found on discs Th 9—Th 10, L 1—L 2, and L 2— 
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Histological Examination——The spinal cord 
showed, at the level of disc C 4—C 5, moderate 
compression combined with a pronounced demye- 
linization but with no signs of inflammatory 
reactions. 

Case 3 (M.6F0/51).—A 7-year-old male Dachs- 
hund had previously been healthy, but three weeks 
before admission it had become unwilling to walk 
up and down stairs and its back had become 
arched. The dog cried as soon as its neck was 
touched. 

After four or five days, first the left front leg 
and then the left hind leg became paretic, and 
the neck rigid. The dog could neither eat nor 
drink. However, some improvement was noticed 
shortly before admission. 

Status on Arrival—The dog could not rise to 
a standing position. When helped up, it could 
stand for a few seconds but after a couple of 
steps it would fall over. Its back was kyphotic 
and bent to the right. There was a marked paresis 
in the muscles supplied by the left nervus radialis. 
The dog moved his head carefully. The skin 
sensibility and reflexes seemed to be almost normal. 
The dog preferred to lie on its right side. 

Roentgen Examination.—An ordinary roentgen- 
ogram showed that the central part of disc C 2— 
C 3 was calcified. The calcium content allowed 
the nucleus pulposus tissue to be visualized even 
in a dorsal rupture of the annulus fibrosus and in 
a large protrusion. 

Myelography showed total blockage at the level 
of the above-mentioned protrusion. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was compression of 
the spinal cord by a protruded disc (C 2—C 3). 


TABLE 2—Cervical Disc Protrusions in 18 dogs (Autopsy Material from 1925 to 1946) _ 


Autopsy Years 
No. Breed 
89/25 Fr. Bulldog 

212/29 “Fr. Bulldog 


9 + 
45 
7 


429/36 Alsatian 


95/38 Boxer 


546/38 
376/39 


Dachshund 
Pekingese 


205/40 
61/41 
516/41 


Harrier 
Rouweiler 
Fr, Bulldog 


Rottweiler 
Dachshund 


15/43 
585/43 


605/45 Cock. Span. 


122/45 
142/48 
180/15 


Eng. Bulldog 
Dachshund 
Alsatian 


188/45 
721/45 


Pekingese 
Dachshund 


794/45 Dachshund 


Protrusions of 
of age Sex OC 4/CS C3/C6 C6/C7 C7/Thi protrusions cervical Protrusions 


No. of tho- 
racolumbar Symptoms caused by the 


- None. 

- Pain, paresis of the right 
front leg. 

- Pain, paresis of the left 
front leg. 
Pain in the neck, paresis 
of the front legs. 
None. 
Pain and rigid muscles 
in the neck, opisthoronos, 
paresis of all the legs. 
Pain in the neck, 
Total paralysis. 
None (from only the tho- 
racolumbar protrusions) . 
Pain. 
None (from only the tho- 
racolumbar protrusions) . 
Pain and rigidity in the 
neck, paresis of the right 


None (from only the tho- 
racolumbar protrusions). 
Pain, paresis of sll the 
legs. 

None (from only the tho- 
racolumbar protrusions) . 
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Course.—The dog's condition grew worse after 
nembutal anesthesia, and it never regained con- 
sciousness. It died three days after admission to 
the clinic. 


Fig. |1—Case |. Sagittal section showing discs C 5— 

C 6 (to the left) and C 6—C 7. The former shows 

@ total rupture of the dorsal part of the annulus 

fibrosus close to C 6. The ruptured disc is the site 

of a marked hemorrhagic inhibition. Dise C 6—C 7 

has @ small rupture of the outermost annular lamellae 
close to C 7. 


Autopsy Findings (0.668/51).—Dise C 2—C 3 
had protruded. The protrusion, 10 by 7 by 5 mm. 
in size, was situated just to the left of the median 
plane (fig. 3). It was white, granular, brittle, 
and adhered fibrinously to the dura mater. There 
was a corresponding compression of the spinal 
cord. 

Case 4 (K.F04/51).—A 6-year-old male Dachs- 
hund was admitted with a diffuse anamnesis. Two 
hours before arrival at the clinic, the dog suddenly 
had cried out with pain without any noticeable 
reason. When touched, especially on the head or 
neck, it had cried for several minutes. 

Status on Arrival.—The dog was well nourished 
and nothing abnormal could be found on clinical 
examination. The dog was sent home but was re- 
turned three days later. The symptoms were still 
the same. However, just before arrival at the 
clinic, the dog had vomited. This time the dog 
showed slight tenderness when its neck was bent 
and palpation over the cervical muscles seemed 
to be painful. There was, however, no rigidity in 
these muscles and the reflexes were normal. 

Roentgen Examination.—An ordinary  roent- 
genogram of the spine showed several calcified 
discs. One of them was C 2—C 3. 

Myelography.—The contour of the spinal cord 
showed a slight impression just over disc C 2— 
C 3 indicating a small disc protrusion. 

Diagnosis.—The condition was diagnosed as 
compression of the spinal cord by a protrusion of 
disc C 2—C 3. 

Course.—The dog did not show normal reaction 
under and after myelography. It got cramps and 
did not return to consciousness but died forty- 
eight hours later. 

Autopsy Findings (O.F84/51).—On disc C 2— 
C 3 close to C 3 and w the left was a firm white 
protrusion 2 by 3 by 4 mm. in size. It filled 
a great part of the adjacent foramen interverte- 
bral, thus compressing the third left nerve root 


which seemed to be swollen (fig. 4). The com- 


pression of the spinal cord was slight. On disc 
L 7—S 1, there was a bulge 3 by 2 by 2 mm. in 
size without any compression of the cauda equina. 

With the exception of the disc protrusion, the 
sectional picture was similar to that of thallium 
poisoning. A chemical analysis proved that the 
dog really had been poisoned by thallium. This 
circumstance may explain the vomiting reported 
in the anamnesis. 

Histological Examination.—A section from the 
third cervical nerve on the left side, including part 
of the ganglion, showed the following: Chronic 
neuritis resulting from spreading degenerative 
changes of the nerve fibers; increased amount of 
collagen; and infiltration of lymphocytes and other 
mononuclear cells. The corresponding right nerve 


seemed to be normal. 
Case § (M 141/51).—A 6-year-old female Dachs- 


hund, about one month prior to admission to the 
clinic, had had a violent attack of pain. After 
that it had not been able to move as usual. It 
had manifested tender abdominal muscles and had 
kept its back arched. Although it had been treated 
with vitamin B,, it had gradually become worse. 

Status on Arrival—The dog was thin and 
apathetic. It was unwilling to lie down and 
would stand with its back arched and its neck 
stretched. It moved stiffly and seemed to suffer 
from pain when touched. There was no clear 
localization of the pain. When lying down, it 
would lie flat on its side. On account of pain, 
no examination of reflexes could be made. 


Dorsal view of a part of the cervicel 


Fig. 2—Case 2. 

region with the vertebral arches and the spinal cord 

removed. Disc C 4—C 5 (to the right) shows a 

large median protrusion and disc C 5—C 6 a smaller 
lateral one. 
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Roentgen Examination.—Ordinary roentgeno- 
grams showed many calcified discs, among others 
discs C 2—C 3, C 3—C 4, C 5—C 6. 

Course.—The dog's condition gradually grew 
worse in spite of intensive treatment with vitamin 


B,, rest, and heat. It began to show poor balance 
and ataxia. Further, evident radial paresis of the 
right front leg could be noticed. In addition, the 


dog developed pneumonia but recovered after 


treatment with aureomycin. When it was re- 
admitted to the roentgen department for myelog- 
raphy, after having been at the clinic for four 
weeks, the status was as follows: It would lie 
on its side and moan. When placed upright, it 
would take a few wobbling steps and then fall 
over. Extensor paresis of the right front leg was 
evident. The head and neck were bent somewhat 
to the right. A purulent rhinitis and conjunc- 
tivitis were present. 

Myelography.—There was a total block at disc 
C 2—C 3. The contour of the spinal cord could 
be seen clearly as far as this disc where the 
contrast lines were pressed against each other and 
were elevated toward the vertebral arch exactly 
over the disc. 

Diagnosis.—The condition was diagnosed as 
compression of the cervical spinal cord caused 
by protrusion of disc C 2—C 3. 

Operation and Results.—Four days after myelog- 
raphy, disc C 2—C 3 was fenestrated from the 
ventral side. The next day, the dog seemed re- 
lieved of pain. In spite of the wound from the 
operation, the animal could move its head and 
neck. Improvement continued and after a week 
the dog was able to climb up into its cage, and 
the radial paresis was gone. After four weeks, 
the dog had completely recovered. Six months 
later, the owner reported that the dog still was 
in perfect condition. 

Case 6 (M.252/51).—A 6-year-old male Dachs- 
hund was submitted with the following history. 
Two months before admission the dog had seemed 


tired and unwilling to walk. During the last ten 
days, it had shown diffusely spread tenderness of 
the body and had cried out with pain when 
touched. The tenderness had, however, been 
localized mainly in the forepart of the body. With 


Fig. 3—Case 3. Sagittal 
section showing discs C 2 
—C 3 (to the right) and 
Cc 3—C 4, The former 
has a calcified nucleus ex- 
tending in a dorsal direc- 
tion through an annulus 
rupture. Thus, on the 
dorsal side of the disc a 
protrusion is seen, showing 
a cut surface identical to 
that of the calcified disc 
center and in direct com- 
munication with it. 


the exception of these symptoms, the dog had 
seemed normal. According to the owner, it had 
been able to walk normally during this period. 

Status on Arrival.—The dog was in good con- 
dition. It moved, however, very carefully and 
slowly and the mobility of the head seemed to be 
diminished. For example, the dog would not 
raise its head to look up. Tenderness was no- 
ticed when an attempt was made to bend its neck. 
Otherwise, sensibility and reflexes seemed to be 
normal. 

Roentgen Examination.—Ordinary roentgeno- 
grams showed calcification of many discs and a 
somewhat calcified protrusion of disc C 2—C 3. 

Myelography.—The spinal cord visualized by 
the thorotrast in the subarachnoid space was pressed 
against the roof of the vertebral canal by the 
above-mentioned disc protrusion but there was no 
total block. Otherwise, the myelogram showed 
nothing abnormal. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was spinal cord com- 
pression by a protrusion of disc C 2—C 3. 

Course.—An operation was performed five days 
after myelography. Disc C 2—C 3 was fenestrated 
from the ventral side. The day after the operation, 
the dog could move its head better than befcre. 
Six days later, the dog left the clinic. It moved 
normally but still had some pain at passive move- 
ments of the head. This disappeared after another 
week. Half a year later, the dog was still in 
excellent health. 

Case 7 (M. 819/51).—Two years before admit- 
tance, this dog had had posterior paralysis. It had 
been almost cured after long conservative treat- 
ment (rest and vitamin B,). During last summer, 
the owner noticed that the dog seemed to suffer 
from headaches. Three days before the dog was 
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submitted to the clinic, it had suddenly cried and 
had then refused to move its head. 

Status on Arrival.—The dog walked without 
difficulty but kept its back arched. Palpation and 
passive movements of its head and neck seemed 
to cause considerable pain. The reflexes appeared 
normal. A cervical disc protrusion was suspected. 
The owner preferred conservative treatment. In 
spite of three weeks’ treatment with vitamin B, 
and rest, the dog showed no improvement. It 
cried with pain almost every night. When re- 
admitted to the clinic, the dog showed the same 
symptoms as before, only more pronounced. 

Roentgen Examination.—Ordinary roentgeno- 
grams of the cervical spine showed that the first 
two discs (C 2—C 3, C 3—C 4) were calcified, as 
was disc C 4—C 5 but this one was also narrower 
than normal. 

Myelography.—Myelography showed total block- 
age at the level of disc C 4—C 5. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis was compression of 
the spinal cord caused by a disc protrusion (C 4— 

Course.—An operation, performed six days after 
the myelography, consisted of fenestration from 
the ventral side of the discs C 2—C 3, C 3—C 4, 
and C 4—C 5. 

A marked improvement was noticed two days 
after the surgical intervention. After a week, the 
dog had completely recovered. Two months later, 
the owner claimed that the dog had regained 
a vitality not seen for half a year and that the 
symptoms had totally disappeared. 

Case 8 (M.926/51).—A male Cocker Spaniel, 8 
years old, was submitted with the following his- 
tory. On a walk four days before admission, the 
dog had suddenly stopped and cried. After that, 
it had been unwilling to move and had shown 
tenderness in the neck. 

Status on Arrival.—The dog was well nourished 
and in good condition, but moved its head very 
carefully. The cervical muscles were extremely 
rigid and palpation on the neck seemed to be 
painful. Otherwise, mobility, sensibility, and re- 
flexes were intact. 

Roentgen Examination.—Ordinary roentgeno- 
grams of the cervical spine showed a narrowed 
disc (C 2—C 3). In this disc there was further a 
calcified content which protruded partly into the 
spinal canal. 

Myelography.—At the level of the first disc 
was a spinal cord compression but no total block- 
age. Otherwise, no changes were visible. 

Diagnosis.—The condition was diagnosed as 
spinal cord compression caused by a protrusion of 
disc C 2—C 3. 

Course.—Fenestration of disc C 2—C 3 and 
C 3—C 4 was performed three days after myelog- 
raphy. Two days after the operation, the dog left 
the clinic improved. About ten days after the 
surgical intervention, the dog had recovered com- 
pletely. The owner now realized that the dog 
had very likely suffered from pain for half a year, 
as symptoms, which he had previously considered 
signs of age, had disappeared after the operation. 
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DIAGNOSIS 


Besides the 8 cases reported above, 10 of 
the autopsy cases had, according to the 
anamnesis records, shown symptoms prob- 
ably caused by compression of the cervical 
spinal cord and/or the cervical nerve roots. 
With the guidance of these 18 cases, the 
following observations are made. 

In all cases except one, intense pain was 
noticed. The localization of the pain was 
usually in the neck but sometimes even the 
chest and the front legs were involved. 
This probably indicates that cord compres- 
sion in the dog is, as a rule, accompanied by 
compression of the nerve roots. As we 
have seen, dog 4 had a large root compres- 
sion (C 3) and only a slight compression of 
the cord. In that case, pain in the neck 
was the only visible nervous symptom. Only 
this case and the one (0 61/41) with total 
paralysis could possibly be fitted into any 
ot the three syndromes found by Stookey in 
cervical disc protrusions in man. All the 
others seemed to have had either a uni- 
lateral or a bilateral compression of the 
cervical spinal cord combined with a nerve 
root compression. 

Motor disturbances may occur in all four 
extremities, in the legs of one side, the 
front legs, or in any one leg. 

Paresis in a majority of the body muscles 
occasionally complicates the clinical picture. 
In advanced cases, examination of reflexes 
is difficult and not absolutely reliable. Lack 


Fig. 4—Case 4. Dorsal view of a part of the cervical 
region with the vertebral arches and the spinal cord 
removed. Disc C 2—C 3 shows a lateral, rather 


small, calcified protrusion (white in color). IH is 

situated primarily in the foramen intervertebral, 

causing a deviation of the spinal nerve. The latter 
is seen immediately lateral to the protrusion. 
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of muscular coérdination sometimes gives 
the impression of being the result of more 
centrally situated disturbances than in- 
volvement of the spinocerebellar pathways. 
Against the theory of more central dis- 
turbances, viz., tumors in the cerebrum or 
cerebellum cause the predominance of pain. 
The difference between cervical and tho- 
racolumbar disc protrusions is obvious. 
Cervical dise protrusions may cause 
severe posterior paresis or paraplegia 
(flaccid or spastic in nature), but the symp- 
toms are in this case combined with motor 
disturbances in the front legs, with an ex- 
tensor paresis the most common phenome- 
non. Further, the localization of pain is 
entirely different in a dog with cervical 
protrusions and in a dog with protrusions 
in the thoracolumbar region. The latter 
usually has pain mainly in the lumbar re- 
gion. Dogs with thoracolumbar disc pro- 
trusions are often lively and have a good 
appetite in spite of paraplegia and total 
numbness in the hindquarters. In cervical 
disc protrusions, the pain seems to be much 
more predominant and the affected animals 
show a pronounced “psychic depression.” 


Cases with slight symptoms are easily 
mistaken for, and diagnosed as, myalgia 


and rheumatism. It has, however, been 
stated that, in the dog, symptoms giving 
rise to such suspicions usually originate 
from a disc protrusion. A pachymeningitis 
spinalis ossificans affecting cervical nerve 
roots may cause symptoms similar to those 
of a cervical dise protrusion, 

Finally, a differential diagnosis between 
a disc protrusion and an intraspinal tumor 
is difficult in the dog even if different 
anamnesis gives valuable information. In- 
traspinal tumors are rare in the dog; how- 
ever, this is of little practical importance. 

By neurological means, we are thus able 
to diagnose cervical dise protrusion to a cer- 
tain extent. An exact localization of the 
protrusion seems to be difficult in the dog 
without using x-ray examination and espe- 
cially myelography. 

A purely objective method of examina- 
tion, like subarachnoid myelography, is in 
many cases the only reliable and definite 
proof of a protrusion. Such an examination 
should, however, be performed with the 
greatest care and preferably only when the 
dog is to undergo surgery. 

The best type of myelography is the one 
in which thorotrast is used as a contrast 
medium. At the Royal Veterinary College, 
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this method has proved useful in more than 
100 dogs with disc protrusions. At first, 
we used a method suggested by Nosik and 
Mortenson," i.e., myelography immediately 
followed by forced drainage of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid to lower the amount of residual 
thorotrast. Later, we gained experience in 
using such small doses of the contrast 
medium that forced drainage was con- 
sidered unnecessary. In cases of cervical 
disc protrusion, a dose as small as 0.5 cc. of 
thorotrast, injected suboccipitally, is suffi- 
cient for an experienced examiner to use in, 
for example, a Dachshund. 


THERAPY 


Until recently, conservative measures 
(rest, vitamin B,, and good care) have been 
the only means of treatment and the results 
have sometimes been poor. We have used 
surgical intervention since 1949 and we 
have found the method of operation called 
fenestration superior to laminectomy with 
removal of the protrusion. 

During the years 1950 and 1951, 57 dogs 
with thoracolumbar disc protrusions were 
operated upon. Summarily, the following 
statements may be made: Disc fenestra- 
tion, discriminately used, is a good method 
of treatment of disc protrusion in the dog. 
The best results are obtained in cases when 
pain is the main symptom. Pain and slight 
motor disturbances disappear completely 
after the operation. In a dog with only 
slight symptoms the risk of increasing the 
protrusion is eliminated by fenestration. 
If, however, irreversible changes in the 
spinal cord already exist, the operation is, 
naturally, useless. If the nucleus pulposus 
has been almost totally extruded, as in most 
cases with severe symptoms (paraplegia, 
numbness, no reflexes and sphincteral dis- 
turbances), the prospect of complete or par- 
tial recovery is not promising. The disc is, 
in these cases, more or less played out and 
the issue depends upon the status of the 
spinal cord. 

The prophylactic effect of fenestration is 
evident. If the nucleus is removed, nothing 
will be left to protrude. We, therefore, 
fenestrate adjacent discs when fenestrating 
a protruded one, knowing that protrusions 
often appear in these discs too. 

In the 57 dogs that we have operated 
upon, there have been 10 relapses as far as 
we know and 5 of them have been reéxam- 
ined (myelography or autopsy). In all 
cases, the relapses proved to be caused by 
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protrusions of nonfenestrated discs. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
even if three or four discs are fenestrated, 
there are potentially injurious ones left. 

Our results encouraged us to try fenes- 
tration as a method of treatment even in 
cases with cervical protrusions. The in- 
juries to the cervical portion of the cord do 
not seem to reach the same proportions as 
do those in the thoracolumbar portion. A 
reasonable explanation of this may be that 
the almost explosive emptying of the nu- 
cleus pulposus, often seen in cases of 
thoracolumbar protrusions, are not seen in 
cervical protrusions. Cervical discs are cer- 
tainly not exposed to the same degree of 
pressure as the thoracolumbar ones. This 
would be especially true in jumping and 
running. 

Theoretically, conditions should be better 
for attaining results with fenestration in 
cases with cervical protrusions than in 
cases with thoracolumbar localization. Be- 
sides, the cervical discs are easy to reach 
from the ventral side. 

The 4 cases of cervical disc protrusions 
surgically treated (cases 5, 6, 7, and 8) 
have completely recovered. Conclusions 
should not be drawn from only 4 cases, but, 
together with the other 57 surgical cases, 
they encourage us to recommend fenestra- 
tion as a suitable method of treatment of 
cervical disc protrusion in the dog. Further, 
the operation is simple and perfectly safe. 
The surgical technique is as follows. 

Surgical Technique.—The dog is anesthe- 
tized with nembutal and placed on its back. 
Its head and neck are stretched out. The 
skin is incised along the trachea, and the 
discs are then easily reached by using only 
blunt instruments. Fenestration of the 
protruded disc, and perhaps also of the ad- 
jacent discs, is performed with a small 
lancet, making a hole of about 3 by 4 mm. 
in the annulus fibrosus. Nuclear material 
is then scooped out of the disc with a fine 
scoop. To find the right disc during the 
operation may be somewhat difficult, but 
by starting from the alae atlantis, orienta- 
tion is usually easy. In any case of doubt, 
however, it is advisable to take an x-ray 
picture during the operation. The wound 
is closed in the usual manner. 

Conservative Treatment.—We have dis- 
cussed the result of surgical treatment. 
How about the conservative treatment in 
cases with cervical disc protrusions? Our 
material tells us the following. 


Two of the surgical cases of cervical disc 
protrusion had been conservatively treated 
without improvement, one (dog 5) for eight 
weeks and another (dog 7) for three weeks 
before operation. 

According to the case histories, 10 cases 
autopsied had been treated without notice- 
able improvement for three to seven weeks 
before being killed. On the other hand, 2 
of our cases (dog 2 and 3) showed slight 
improvement after conservative treatment 
and in one autopsy case it was reported that 
a previous attack had healed spontaneously. 
Whether a dog in which a cervical dise pro- 
trusion has been treated conservatively can 
recover completely is not clear. If this 
were possible, it would seem to take a much 
longer time than does healing after disc 
fenestration. 

SUMMARY 

The authors report a clinical, roentgeno- 
logical, and pathologico-anatomical study of 
cervical disc protrusion in the dog. The 
paper is intended mainly to be a contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of cervical disc pro- 
trusion in the dog as a clinical entity. 
Autopsies have been carried out on 39 dogs 
with, altogether, 63 cervical protrusions. 

The protrusions occurred as follows: 


15 
9 
8 
. 13 
C6—C7 14 


On 4 of these dogs, thorough clinical 
examinations were performed by the au- 
thors. Another 4 dogs with cervical disc 
protrusions were successfully operated upon 
according to a method called fenestration. 
This method is further reported to have 
been used on 57 dogs with thoracolumbar 
disc protrusions. The results varied de- 
pending on the degree of the injury to the 
spinal cord by the protrusions. 
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An Unusual Case of Dystocia 

Ford describes (Canad. J. Comp. Med., 
June, 1952) a fully developed, 17-month-old 
Holstein-Friesian heifer with a breech pre- 
sentation. After correcting its position, he 
found the hips too large to enter the pelvis; 
therefore, he proceeded with a cesarean 
section through the right flank. The uterus 
had been ruptured and the dead fetus was 
found in the peritoneal cavity. No placental 
membranes could be found nor were they 
ever recovered. The tear in the uterus was 
repaired with a continuous chromic gut 
suture. The abdominal wall was then 
sutured and the heifer was given 3 million 
units of penicillin in oil intramuscularly 
and a small injection of amphetamine sul- 
fate subcutaneously. 

The next day she was eating and required 
no further treatment except the removal of 
the superficial sutures on the eighth day. 
The author considers the cesarean opera- 
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tion in cattle preferable to extensive em- 
bryotomy or severe traction. 


Prolonged Gestation in Two Cows 

The Cornell clinic staff reports two very 
similar cases of prolonged gestation in 
purebred, distantly related, Guernsey cows 
in different herds. In each case, there was 
a somewhat irregular breeding history and 
pregnancy occurred in April, 1950. Upon 
pregnancy examination, the uterus of both 
cows did not develop beyond that of a five- 
month pregnancy, and fluid accumulated in 
the uterus in the late stages. 

Both cows were slaughtered, one at the 
464th day of pregnancy, the other at the 
473rd day. The calves were not large, 
weighing 50 and 62 Ib., respectively, but 
each had four erupted inciser teeth, large 
hoofs, long hair, an unfused palate, the 
head drawn backward over the body, and 
the muscles of the rear limbs under- 
developed. The larger calf had subcutaneous 
edema 2 to 3 cm. thick over the entire body. 
Its fetal membranes were also edematous 
and weighed 17 lb. The uterus of this cow 
contained 742 gal. of amber-colored fluid 
and that of the first cow contained 20 gal.— 
Cornell Vet., July, 1952. 


Postoperative Hernia in the Dog 


Two cases in bitches are described 
where the median line wound opened six 
and seven days, respectively, following 
hysterectomy. In both cases, buried chromic 
catgut sutures had been used. Both bitches 
had a rough time struggling or vomiting 
while recovering from the anesthetic. The 
hernias were repaired by lightly freshen- 
ing the edge of the wound, then resuturing 
with a through-and-through suture, taking 
a wider bite of the deep tissues than of 
the skin. 

In one case, silkworm gut sutures were 
used, in the other, silver wire sutures. In 
both cases, collateral treatment prevented 
complications; the stitches were removed 
about the eighth day and recovery was 
uneventful. The author concludes that the 
stitch infections and scars which may occur 
with through-and-through suture are 
probably preferable to the abscesses which 
may form during the absorption of buried 
sutures.—Vet. Rec., July 26, 1952. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Terramycin and Serum Therapy for Shipping Fever 


G. E. HAWLEY, D.V.M. 


SHIPPING fever is an insidious disease. Any 
factor such as inclement weather, branding, 
dehorning, shipping, chilling, or lack of 
feed may cause an upset and may contribute 
to its development in calves. 

The losses from shipping fever should 
include not only the deaths but also the 
shrinkage and growth setback the calves 
undergo. 

Cellular dehydration appears to be a 
prominent factor in shipping fever; there- 
fore, a successful treatment must be two- 
fold: (1) It should stimulate an increased 
water intake, and (2) it must also combat 
the infectious agents. 

In treating large calf herds last fall 
(1951), treatment was often a problem. All 
calves with a temperature of 103 F. or any 


showing recognizable symptoms were iso-. 


lated and treated daily. The balance were 
considered exposed and were treated en 
masse through the drinking water. Records 
were kept on each sick calf, using the tattoo 
or the metal ear tags for identification. The 
calves had access to good hay and fresh 
water. Tank heaters were used so the 
water would not be cooler than 60 F. To 
stimulate water intake, cornhusker com- 
pound was added at the rate of 1 gal. 
to 160 gal. of the warmed tank water. This 
mixture was given five days, skipped for 
three days, and then given again for three 
days if necessary. 

For individual treatment, two forms of 
terramycin were used—(1) for intravenous 
injection and (2) for intramuscular injec- 
tion. Each vial contained 1 Gm. of the 
crystalline antibiotic. The terramycin which 
is used intramuscularly differs from the 
intravenous form in that it contains pro- 
caine and is buffered to prolong the blood 
level. Before the intramuscular form of 
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terramycin was made available for experi- 
mental purposes, the intravenous form had 
been used in cases of peritonitis, calf diph- 
theria, and foot rot with remarkable suc- 
cess. 

As the shipping fever outbreak pro- 
gressed to epizoédtic proportions, the thera- 
peutic value of terramycin became apparent 
because of the high recovery rate of calves 
so treated. After several trials, the most 
satisfactory results were obtained by using, 
on the first day, 0.6 Gm. of terramycin 
intravenously with 30 cc. of hemorrhagic 
septicemia antiserum. This was followed 
twenty-four hours later by an additional 
0.5 Gm. of terramycin intravenously (either 
5 per cent dextrose or normal saline was 
used as the diluent for the terramycin). 
This formula became routine for 350- to 
400-Ib. calves. 

Because the intravenous method is slow 
and literally impossible in freezing range 
conditions, the terramycin solution and the 
serum were often given intraperitoneally. 
This procedure took less time and the re- 
sponse seemed to be as satisfactory as from 
the intravenous method. If sterile, spinal- 
type, blunt-pointed needles are forcibly 
thrust through the flank high in the para- 
lumbar fossa of the right side, there is 
slight chance of piercing the viscera of a 
gaunt calf. In this manner, as many as 
600 calves were treated daily. Either hemor- 
rhagic septicemia or hog cholera antiserum 
was used as the diluent for the powdered 
terramycin for intraperitoneal use. Four 
grams of the intramuscular terramycin 
powder were added to each 250 cc. of 
antiserum which, then, was administered 
intraperitoneally with an automatic syringe 
with the dose adjusted to 30 cc. This gave 
the average calf approximately 0.5 Gm. of 
terramycin. For re-treatment. 25 Gm. of 
terramycin powder was dissolved in 250 
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cc. of serum and the dose reduced to 5 ce. 
per calf, intramuscularly. 
An attempt to prove the relative value 


Second day 
terramycin 
0 
0.5 Gm. im. 
0.25 Gm. i.m. 
0.5 Gm. i.m. 
subcutaneously; im. intramuscularly; ip. = 
intraperitoneally; i.v. = intravenously; HC = hog cholera 
antiserum; HS = hemorrhagic septicemia antiserum. 


of serum and terramycin was made in one 
herd of feedlot Hereford range calves where 
60 had died and 830 required treatment 
for shipping fever. The calves were divided 
into four lots. Feed and warm water facili- 
ties were made available to each lot. They 
were treated as shown in table 1. 

About twenty-eight days after treatment, 
we were notified that 91 of the 439 steers 
that received hemorrhagic septicemia anti- 
serum alone had suffered a relapse, with 
complications and considerable scouring. 
They were then given the routine 30 cc. 
of hog cholera antiserum with 0.5 Gm. 
of terramycin intraperitoneally, followed 
twenty-four hours later by 0.5 Gm. of ter- 
ramycin intramuscularly. They recovered 
completely though somewhat slowly. The 
other calves had recovered uneventfully. 

It often is ethically impossible to estab- 
lish untreated controls in a client’s herd, 
but one enterprising cattleman suggested 
that we “see what we can learn on 16 
cutback calves too sick to even hope for 
their recovery.” Their temperatures were 
from 98.5 to 103.0 F. and they were treated 
as shown in table 2. 


4 . iv. 

i 0.5 Gm. 


4 
HC serum ip 


The third day following treatment, all 
of the calves were much improved. It was 
noticeable, however, that the calves that had 
received terramycin plus hog cholera anti- 
serum were recovering more rapidly than 
those on antibiotics alone. The latter calves 
were then each given 50 cc. of coli-Pas- 


teurella-enteritidis antiserum. All of the 
calves were given cornhusker as indicated 
above. All recovered. 


SUMMARY 


This report is compiled from observations 
on approximately 4,500 calves which were 
treated for shipping fever. The 846 calves 
mentioned in this study are a part of 
those which were visibly sick and whose 
temperatures were recorded. 

The recovery of calves treated with the 
terramycin and serum combinations is al- 
most dramatic. Several of the large herds 
of 400 to 900 calves had incurred death 
losses of 25 to 50 calves prior to treatment. 
In several cases, no further losses from 
shipping fever were reported after the sec- 
ond day following treatment. 

Actual recovery of calves treated with 
terramycin and serum or foreign protein 
has been approximately 96 per cent. 

Calves which received terramycin and 
outdated hog cholera antiserum responded 
most favorably after treatment. 

Perhaps more important than the im- 
mediate recovery has been the way the 
calves matured throughout the following 
summer. The owner reports that he can 
scarcely find a half dozen poor calves in the 
lot of 830 in which 60 had died prior to 
treatment. 


Antibiotics and Leptospirosis.—The com- 
parative therapeutic value of three anti- 
biotics and of three immune serums against 
Leptospira canicola infection was tested in 
golden hamsters. Aureomycin was effective 
when commenced within thirty-two hours 
of experimental infection. Terramycin was 
effective up to forty-eight hours after in- 
fection but chloromycetin had no thera- 
peutic effect. Of the three immune serums 
prepared from rabbits, only one was ef- 
fective —Vet. Bull., July, 1952. 

Salmonellosis in Man and Animals.—Of 
the food poisoning cases which occurred 
in Britain during 1949, 91 per cent were 
due to Salmonella infections. Salmonella 
typhimurium was responsible for 75 per 
cent. The foods usually involved were 
processed meat and duck eggs. It was noted 
that both this organism and Salmoneila 
enteritidis sometimes infect duck ovaries. 
—Vet. Bull., July, 1952. 
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Brucella Suis Infection in Suckling and Weanling Pigs. | 


C. A. MANTHEI, D.V.M.; C. K. MINGLE, D.V.M.; R. W. CARTER, D.V.M. 


THE SUCCESS of the procedures recom- 
mended for control of swine brucellosis at 
the fifty-third annual meeting of the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association’® is 
dependent to a marked extent on a thorough 
knowledge of Brucella suis infection in 
suckling and weanling pigs. Every effort 
has been made to investigate all the ramifi- 
cations of this disease as well as factors 
that influence its course in young pigs. The 
information to be presented concerns the 
susceptibility of suckling and weanling pigs 
to Br. suis infection, relationship of infec- 
tion rate in pigs to the nature of the disease 
in their dams, transmission of brucellosis 
from infected to susceptible pigs of similar 
ages, and course of the disease in both 
males and females from weaning date to 
various ages of maturity. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Information on brucellosis in young pigs has 
appeared in the literature since 1921. 

Connaway, Durant, and Newman’ reported that 

pigs farrowed by Brucella-reacting sows showed a 
positive reaction at birth or soon thereafter and 
these reactions persisted for a variable period in 
different litters. In most instances, the young 
swine appeared to destroy the infection, or at 
least to eliminate the specific antibodies, in three 
to fifteen weeks. Although sufficient data was 
unavailable, these authors suggested that non- 
reacting progeny could be raised from infected 
sows. 
Hayes and Phipps* stated that their limited ob- 
servations indicated that neither agglutinins nor 
virulent Brucella organisms are transmitted to the 
offspring at birth or during the suckling period. 
They suggested that the appearance of Brucella 
agglutinins in the blood of 17 of 34 pigs was 
caused by exposure to infected environment after 
weaning rather than to latent infection caused by 
exposure to infected dams during the suckling 
period. 

Results reported by Hadley and Beach" indicated 
that only a small percentage of pigs, that sucked 
reacting sows, react to the agglutination test. 


From the Animal Disease Station of the Pathological 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md. 
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Furthermore, the agglutinins had a tendency to 
disappear rapidly from these pigs. 

A report by the University of Illinois” in 1923 
stated that the danger of establishing permanent 
infection in pigs under 2 months of age is in- 
significam. Female pigs, artificially infected at 
weaning time, apparently overcome infection as 
shown by negative bacteriological and serological 
findings at the following farrowing. 

Graham, Boughton, and Tunnicliff* observed a 
weak agglutinin response in 22 male pigs that 
received a single feeding of Brucella organisms 
of porcine origin when they were 45 days of age. 
Because of the results obtained, the authors con- 
cluded that young pigs afe quite resistant to 
brucellosis. 

Howarth and Hayes’ reported that a majority 
of 43 pigs from 8 reacting dams remained nega- 
tive to the agglutination test for approximately 
four months after weaning. The pigs were in 
constant contact with other reacting swine as well 
as their dams. These results led the authors to 
believe that young swine do not become readily 
infected up to at least 4 months of age. 

Thomsen” of Denmark investigated the possi- 
bility of infected suckling pigs becoming spread- 
ers of brucellosis. He exposed 13 newborn pigs 
by giving a suspension of Br. suis organisms per 
os. It was found that 4 pigs became permanently 
infected, 2 for as long as one year. 

McNutt and Leith’ found only a low percentage 
of pigs from infected dams to be reactors to the 
agglutination test. They interpreted their findings 
as indicating that young pigs are resistant to in- 
fection or fail to react even though infected, with 
the latter alternative seeming to be less likely. 

Experiments conducted by Hutchings, Delez, 
and Donham* demonstrated that a high percent- 
age of heterogeneous pigs were readily infected 
at approximately 3 months of age with Br, smis 
organisms through various channels as measured 
by agglutination and bacteriological results, All 
of 21 gilts, exposed at 3 months of age, farrowed 
full term litters at termination of their first preg- 
nancies. No isolations of Br. swis were made at 
that time. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Studies were conducted on 230 pigs naturally 
exposed to dams that were previously exposed to 
virulent Br, suis organisms. All of the sows arti- 
ficially infected were exposed to a lyophilized 
strain of Br. suis identified as 3-Boars. This cul- 
ture was obtained from aborted fetuses of a sow 
which had been exposed to a polyvalent suspen- 
sion of three strains of Br. suis. The strains had 
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been isolated from boars that originated from 
three sources. The 230 pigs were divided into 
two groups according to the time that they were 
farrowed. Pigs in group A were born approxi- 
mately one year prior to those in group B. 
Bacteriological and serological examinations of 
blood were first made on the day the pigs were 
weaned. 

Group A consisted of 30 pigs farrowed by 9 
sows that were previously exposed to virulent 
Br. suis organisms during the middle one-third of 
the current pregnancy. Brucella suis was isolated 
from 7 of the 9 sows at the time of farrowing 
and all showed agglutinin titers of 1:25 or higher. 
Each litter was maintained separately during the 
suckling period. Pigs were weaned at ages vary- 
ing from 66 to 84 days, the average being 78 
days. Each litter was placed in clean pens at the 
time of weaning and held in isolation for one 
month. During this period, bacteriological and 
serological examinations were made on three col- 
lections of blood from each pig to determine their 
brucellosis status. The purpose of using the one 
month postweaning period for establishing the 
brucellosis status of each pig was to permit pigs 
that were in the incubation stage of the disease 
at the time of weaning to exhibit evidence of in- 
fection. Isolations of Br. suis or demonstration of 
agglutinins in a serum dilution of 1:25 or higher 
was considered evidence of infection. After the 
brucellosis status of each pig was determined, un- 
infected animals were separated from infected 
litter mates. Approximately three months after 
weaning, the infected pigs were separated into 
two groups according to sex and placed in Brucel- 
la-free lots. 

Three of the gilts that had sucked infected 
dams, but failed to show any evidence of brucel- 
losis for three months after weaning, were placed 
in contact with the infected gilts for further study. 
One gilt, A-11, had 2 infected and 5 uninfected 
litter mates. The other 2 gilts, A-21 and A-22, 
were the only survivals of the litter. Both dams 
had udder and genital infection at the time of 
farrowing. 

In an effort to obtain information on the trans- 
mission of brucellosis from gilts infected as suck- 
ling pigs to susceptible gilts, 5 gilts from a Bru- 
cella-free source were placed in contact with in- 
fected gilts. Preéxposure agglutination tests were 
negative in the 1:25 dilution of serum. All the 
gilts were approximately 8 months old at the time. 

Group B consisted of 200 pigs farrowed by 42 
sows. Twenty-eight of the sows had been ex- 
posed during the previous pregnancy and reéx- 
posed during the first one-third of the current 
pregnancy. The remaining 14 received their pri- 
mary exposure at the time of breeding or shortly 
after conception to the current pregnancy. Ag- 
glutinin titers of 1:25 or higher were demon- 
strated in the blood serum of 31 of 42 sows at 
farrowing time and Br. suis was isolated from 10. 
Construction in one barn, where 24 litters were 
housed, did not provide isolation for the suckling 


pigs. Consequently, all pigs had the opportunity 
to receive exposure from infected swine and prem- 
ises other than their dams or litter mates. In 
the other barn, each litter was isolated. Pigs were 
weaned at ages varying from 58 to 79 days, the 
average being 70 days. Postweaning management 
of the pigs in this group was essentially the same 
as that employed in group A. 

Fourteen gilts that had not exhibited evidence 
of brucellosis during a postweaning period of 
three months, although they had nursed previously 
exposed sows, were then placed in contact with 
the infected gilts. These 14 gilts were selected 
from ten uninfected litters. The 10 dams and 
their litters had been maintained separately during 
the suckling period. Seven of the dams had titers 
of 1:50 or higher at the time of farrowing, where- 
as in the other 3 they had receded below 1:25. 
None of the sows had udder infection, but Br. sais 
was isolated from the uterine material and fetuses 
of 1. Two of the 14 gilts were farrowed by this 
sow and are identified as B-52 and B-54. The 14 
gilts were weaned at an average age of 73 days. 
Three more unbred sows, from a Brucella-free 
source, were added to the lot of principals and 
controls when all the swine were approximately 
1 year old. Preéxposure agglutination tests were 
negative. 

Blood was collected aseptically for bacteriolog- 
ical and serological examinations according to 
the method described by Carle and Dewhirst.’ 
Collections were first made at the time of weaning 
or when pigs entered the experiment and bi- 
weekly or monthly for the next twelve months. 
Following this period, blood specimens were ob- 
tained bimonthly for the remainder of pig's life. 

Bacteriological examinations for Br. suis were 
made on each collection of blood according to the 
following procedure: Sterile beef infusion broth, 
containing 1 per cent sodium citrate, was employed 
for primary culturing. Duplicate flasks of broth 
were inoculated with 5 to 15 ml. of blood from 
each pig at each collection. Following primary 
incubation at 37 C. for ten to fourteen days, 0.2 
ml. amounts of blood broth cultures were plated 
on serum-potato agar plates. After the plates had 
been incubated for five to seven days, they were 
examined for Brucella colonies. 

Serum-agglutination tests were conducted on 
blood serums of swine by both the plate and tube 
methods at the time blood was collected for cul- 
ture. Standardized plate and tube antigens, pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Animal Industry, were 
employed. End point titers were determined on 
all serum samples by the tube method. Serums 
were tested in twofold dilutions, beginning with 
1:25. Any dilution that showed 50 per cent ag- 
glutination or higher was considered positive, 
whereas trace reactions were disregarded. 

Sows infected as suckling pigs and sows receiv- 
ing contact exposure to the infected swine were 
bred to Brucella-free boars. Breeding was delayed 
because facilities were not available for farrow- 
ing until the sows were approximately 11/2 years 
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and inoculation into guinea pigs. At least 4 new- 
born pigs from each liter were cultured for Br. 
suis. Blood was also collected for direct culture 
and titer determinations. 


efter 


Fig. I—Incidence of Faure in infected weanling 


Semen was collected at various intervals for 
direct culture and guinea pig inoculations from 
the 7 boars in group B after they had reached the 
age of 2 years. Susceptible sows were also bred 
to boar B-217. 

All swine brought to autopsy were carefully ob- 
served for gross pathological lesions, and tissues 
were obtained for direct culture to determine the 
sites of localized infection in the body. The 
tissues examined were lymph glands, urogenital 
organs, spleen, and liver. Agglutination tests and 
bacteriological examinations were also made on 
the blood. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The percentage of pigs that became in- 
fected with Br. suis was considerably higher 
in group A than in group B. Eleven of 30 


pigs (36.6%) in group A and only 16 of 
200 pigs (8%) in group B showed evidence 
of having brucellosis at weaning time or 
during the one-month postweaning period. 
Except for the slightly older weaning age of 
pigs in group A, the management of the 
two groups involved was essentially the 
same. Most of the sows in group A had 
subacute brucellosis, whereas those in group 
B either had chronic brucellosis or had re- 
covered from the disease at the time they 
farrowed and suckled their pigs. All of the 
evidence shows that the high incidence of 
brucellosis in weanling pigs of group A was 
associated with severe natural exposure to 
sows with subacute infection. 

In this experiment, gilts were more sus- 
ceptible than boars to Br. suis infection 
during the suckling period. The percentage 
of infection in gilts (16.5) was approxi- 
mately double that in boars (7.87). Trans- 
lated in numbers of pigs in each group, 
brucellosis was demonstrated in 8 of 15 
gilts and 3 of 15 boars in group A and 9 of 
88 gilts and 7 of 112 boars in group B. 
According to results obtained by Hutchings 
et al.* there was no difference in suscepti- 
bility between gilts and boars when the 
dose and method of exposure were the same. 
Under ‘the conditions of natural exposure 
existing in this experiment, it was impos- 
sible to estimate accurately the degree of 
exposure each pig received and its influence 
on the infection rate in boars and gilts. 

The results of culturing the blood of in- 
fected weanling pigs are presented in figure 
1. The greatest percentage of Br. suis re- 
coveries from both groups of pigs occurred 
at the time of weaning or one month there- 
after. Bacteremia did not persist in the 


majority of swine beyond three months 
after weaning or when they were approxi- 
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mately 542 months of age. Further in- 
formation on blood stream infection in in- 
dividual pigs is presented in tables 1 and 2. 
Brucella suis was isolated at least once from 
every pig in group A, compared with 13 of 
i6 in group B. Bacteremia also had a 
tendency to persist longer in a higher per- 
centage of boars than sows. 

The percentage of infected weanling pigs 
showing agglutinin titers of 1:25 or higher 
at various postweaning intervals is pre- 
sented in figure 2. Using the above cri- 
terion for diagnosing Br. suis infection in 
suckling or weanling pigs, the highest per- 
centage of pigs showing a diagnostic titer 
occurred two months following weaning or 
approximately one month following the 
highest incidence of blood stream infection. 
The time that individual animals developed 
their primary and maximum agglutinin 
titers is also given in tables 1 and 2. Bru- 


cella agglutinins were not demonstrated in 
the 1:25 dilution of blood serum of 1 gilt 
in each group although both had a tem- 
porary bacteremia. 

Average agglutinin titers at regular post- 
weaning intervals in the infected pigs of 


each group are given in figure 3. The pur- 
pose of this figure is to demonstrate the 
trend rather than the exact titers of pigs. 
Average agglutinin titers of pigs in the 
two groups were highest between five and 
six months after weaning, or four months 
after the peak of bacteremia. The agglu- 
tinin response was greater in group A than 
group B throughout the entire experiment. 
Only 1 of 16 pigs in group B showed an 
agglutinin titer at time of weaning as com- 
pared with 4 of 11 in group A. 

In reviewing results presented up to this 
point, the highest incidence of blood infec- 
tion, the highest agglutinin titers, and the 
highest percentage of infection occurred in 
the group of pigs farrowed and suckled by 
dams with subacute brucellosis. 

The course of Br. suis infection in each 
infected pig of groups A and B is also pre- 
sented in tables 1 and 2. 

Brucella suis was not isolated from the 
blood of any of the gilts after they had 
reached the age of 8 months. Ten of 11 
sows farrowed full-term litters at the end 
of their first pregnancy which terminated 
when they were approximately 2 years of 
age. The remaining sow (A-28) was de- 
stroyed on the ninety-seventh day of gesta- 
tion because of paralysis. Only 3 sows had 


agglutinin titers higher than 1:25 and no 
isolations of Br. suis were made at that 
time. 

Furthermore, Br. suis was not isolated 
from any of the gilts or sows at the time of 
autopsy, except the 2 that were approxi- 
mately 6 months old. Of the 3 gilts that 
died at approximately 6 months of age, Br. 
suis was isolated from lymph nodes of the 
head and from one other region of the body 
of 2. Four of the sows were in the middle 
third of their second pregnancy when 
autopsied. Failure to recover Br. suis from 
any of the sows after 8 months of age and 
recedence of agglutinin titers would indi- 
cate that the majority were recovering from 
brucellosis between the age of 8 and 21 
months. 

Eight of 10 boars apparently recovered 
from brucellosis at approximately the same 
time as the gilts. The other 2 boars, A-26 
and B-217, had the most persistent blood 
infection of either sex and remained in- 
fected for at least twenty-eight and fifty- 
two months, respectively. Furthermore, 
they were the only swine infected as suck- 
ling pigs that consistently showed serum 
agglutinin titers above 1:100. None of the 
boars showed clinical evidence of brucel- 
losis. 

Boar A-26 was destroyed because of pro- 
gressive incoérdination of the front legs. 
No semen samples were collected from this 
boar, and he had not been used for breed- 
ing. At the time of autopsy, there was 
spondylosis of the first five thoracic verte- 
brae but no isolations of Br. suis were made 
from tissues of this area. However, Br. 
suis was isolated from the mandibular, 
parotid, and gastrohepatic lymph nodes, 
spleen, urinary bladder, and bulbo-urethral 
glands. 

Boar B-217 of group B bred 5 susceptible 
gilts, all of which developed brucellosis. 
Five semen samples were also collected and 
Br. suis was isolated from each sample. 
Brucella suis was isolated from gastro- 
hepatic and iliac lymph nodes, spleen, uri- 
nary bladder, both testicles, epididymis of 
the left testicle, prostate, and left lobe of 
the seminal vesicles at autopsy. The left 
lobe of the seminal vesicles was approxi- 
mately three times larger than the right 
lobe and contained numerous miliary ab- 
scesses. 

No uninfected boars were placed with 
boars infected as suckling pigs; conse- 
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quently, we have no information on their 
ability to transmit brucellosis to susceptible 
swine of the same sex. 

Some information was obtained on the 
transmission of brucellosis from gilts in- 
fected as suckling pigs to susceptible gilts. 
Although some of the control gilts used for 
contact exposure were not from a Brucella- 
free source, results obtained in this part of 
the studies did furnish some leads for fu- 
ture investigation. 

Results of brucellosis transmission in 
gilts in groups A and B are given in detail 
in table 3. 

In gilts receiving contact exposure in 
group A, gilt A-11 was the only 1 that de- 
veloped a demonstrable bacteremia. Only 
one isolation of Br. suis was made from the 
blood and that occurred nine weeks after 
being placed in contact with the infected 
gilts, or five months after weaning. Since 
this gilt originated from an infected litter, 
it can not be stated with certainty that in- 
fection was the result of contact exposure 
to infected gilts after weaning. The course 
of infection was similar in many respects 
to that observed in infected suckling gilts 
and the disease may have assumed a latent 
form. Gilts A-21 and A-22 showed an ag- 
glutinin titer of 1:25 only once. Agglutinin 
titers of the 5 gilts from a Brucella-free 
source fluctuated considerably and only 
reached a maximum of 1:50 in 3. There is 
a good possibility that the slight response 
in the 5 gilts was due to a decrease in the 
amount of exposure received during the 
period they were in contact with infected 
gilts. They received their first contact 
exposure at the time Br. suis was last 
isolated from the blood and agglutinin 
titers were declining rapidly in the infected 
gilts in group A. 

The course of brucellosis in the contact 
control gilts of group B was similar in 
many respects to that observed in the gilts 
of group A. However, Br. suis was not 
demonstrated in the blood of any of the 
contact gilts in group B prior to or during 
the time they received exposure to infected 
gilts. The principal difference between the 
two groups was recovery of Br. suis from 3 
of 14 gilts at the time of autopsy. The only 
isolation of Brucella from gilt B-52 was 
from the mandibular lymph nodes. In gilt 
B-67, isolations of Br. suis were made from 
the mandibular, retropharyngeal, gastro- 
hepatic, iliac, and supramammary lymph 


nodes. 


Brucellosis was more generalized in 
gilt B-110 as demonstrated by isolations of 
Br. suis from the liver and spleen as well as 
mandibular, parotid, retropharyngeal, bron- 
chial, and gastrohepatic lymph nodes, The 
two gilts, B-89 and B-198, that died at 6 to 
6% months of age did not show any evi- 


dence of brucellosis at autopsy. This bit of 
information is an indication that latent in- 
fection did not exist in the 14 control gilts 
from uninfected litters although they had 
sucked recovered or chronically infected 
dams. The remaining 3 control gilts that 
originated from a_ Brucella-free source 
showed infrequent low agglutinin titers and 
were not retained for autopsy. 

There does not appear to be any signifi- 
cant difference in the reproduction records 
of gilts infected as suckling pigs or gilts 
maintained in contact with them. The gilts 
that have no breeding record had either 
died prior to being bred or showed no signs 
of estrus. Failure of some sows to conceive 
may have been caused by over-conditioning. 
All except 1 of the control gilts that con- 
ceived farrowed full-term litters at termi- 
nation of their first pregnancy. Sow B-209 
died on the 111th day of gestation. Bacteri- 
ological examinations on uterine material, 
colostrum, and fetuses of all the sows were 
negative for Brucella. 


DISCUSSION 


Studies on two groups of weanling pigs, 
naturally infected by sucking infected sows, 
have revealed information pertinent to the 
control and eradication of brucellosis in 
swine. 

Under the conditions of this experiment, 
the percentage of Br. suis infection ob- 
served in suckling or weanling pigs was re- 
lated to the nature of the disease existing in 
the dams at the time of farrowing. If 
brucellosis has recently gained entrance to a 
herd during the current breeding season, 
the percentage of infected suckling pigs is 
likely to be higher than when brucellosis 
has been present in the breeding herd for 
one year or longer. Furthermore, maximum 
serum-agglutinin titers averaged 1:368 in 
infected weanling pigs farrowed by sows 
with subacute brucellosis as compared with 
titers of 1:150 in those farrowed by sows 
that had recovered from brucellosis or had 
chronic brucellosis. 

The nature of the disease in dams, how- 
ever, had little or no influence on the time 
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required for the development of serum- 
agglutinin titers of 1:25 or higher in in- 
fected pigs after weaning. The highest 
percentage of infected pigs showing titers 
of 1:25 or higher occurred two months 
after weaning in both groups. Considering 
titers of 1:25 as significant, 91 per cent of 
the pigs in group A and 81 per cent in 
group B would have been classified as in- 
fected at that time. Although only a rela- 
tively small number of infected pigs ex- 
hibited agglutinin titers at the time of 
weaning, slightly more than 50 per cent 
would have been considered reactors one 
month after weaning. All of the infected 
weanling pigs showed serum-agglutinin 
titers of 1:25 or higher within sixty-two 
days after weaning, except 2 gilts. The 
concentration of Brucella agglutinins was 
not sufficiently high, in these 2 gilts, to be 
detected in the 1:25 dilution of blood serum 
at any time, although Br. suis was isolated 
once from the blood of each. 

Except for maximum agglutinin titers, 
the course of brucellosis was essentially the 
same in both groups of infected pigs. Ac- 
cording to the trend of agglutinin titers 
and last isolations of Br. suis from routine 
collections of blood or from body tissues at 
the time of autopsy, all infected weanling 
gilts and 8 of 10 boars were recovering 
from the disease when they were approxi- 
mately 1 year of age. Only 2 boars devel- 
oped chronic brucellosis, both of which had 
localized infection of the urinary bladder 
and genital organs. The 1 boar that was 
used for breeding was capable of transmit- 
ting Br. suis infection to susceptible sows 
until he was 52 months of age. 

The evidence submitted in this paper, al- 
though not absolute, certainly indicates that 
brucellosis was transmitted by contact from 
infected weanling gilts to gilts of similar 
ages. All but 4 of 25 susceptible gilts de- 
veloped agglutinin titers of 1:25 or higher 
at some time during contact exposure. Al- 
though 14 of the uninfected gilts in group 
B had sucked sows with chronic brucellosis 
or sows that had recovered from the dis- 
ease, neither they nor their litter mates had 
shown any evidence of being infected prior 
to 5 months of age, which was the time they 
were placed in contact with infected gilts. 
Moreover, when a number of principals and 
contact controls were brought to autopsy at 
3 years of age, Br. suis was isolated from 
only 3 contact control sows. This suggests 


that sows infected after 5 months of age 
are more likely to develop chronic brucel- 
losis than those infected as suckling pigs. 

In group A, Br. suis was isolated from 
only 1 of the contact control gilts. This 
single isolation was made from the blood 
nine weeks after being in contact with in- 
fected weanling gilts. Although the gilt 
had showed no evidence of being infected 
until after exposure to infected gilts, the 
course of infection was similar to that in 
her 2 litter mates which were infected as 
suckling pigs. The method of how or when 
she became infected is purely speculative. 
The two possibilities are that this gilt had 
a latent infection acquired before weaning, 
or she acquired brucellosis after being in 
contact with infected weanling gilts. In 
any event, weanling gilts with unrecognized 
latent infection may be the same potential 
source for disseminating Br. suis to sus- 
ceptible swine as weanling gilts with recog- 
nized infection. 

When pigs are infected during the suck- 
ling period, Br. suis infection appears to 
have more of a tendency to become chronic 
in boars than in sows and to localize in 
the genital organs. These boars may not 
show any clinical evidence of brucellosis 
but are capable of transmitting the infec- 
tion to susceptible sows through the semen 
at the time of breeding. 

The results of this research suggest that 
the present agglutination testing methods 
are capable of diagnosing brucellosis in a 
high! percentage of infected weanling pigs. 
In order to realize maximum efficiency of 
the test, an agglutinin titer of 1:25 must 
be considered as significant in pigs from 
an infected herd and the test must be con- 
ducted at the time of weaning and at thirty- 
day intervals for at least two months or 
longer. This procedure provides for an early 
diagnosis of brucellosis in weanling pigs 
so that they can be removed from the herd 
and prevent further exposure of susceptible 
pigs. 

Certain principles of disease control must 
be applied to assure success of any program. 
In a program of replacing the infected 
breeding herd with their progeny, it is 
necessary to identify the infected weanling 
pigs and segregate the uninfected pigs in 
a Brucella-free environment. Approved sani- 
tary measures should be employed to pre- 
vent further exposure of uninfected pigs 
to Br. suis infection. 
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More conclusive information on latent in- 
fection in suckling and weanling pigs, trans- 
mission of brucellosis in weanling pigs, and 
effect of weaning age on the rate of infec- 
tion and course of disease in suckling and 
weanling pigs is presented in a second 
paper by Goode, Manthei, Amerault, and 
Blake.* 


SUMMARY 


The percentage of pigs (36.6) that ac- 
quired brucellosis from sucking dams with 
subacute infection was higher than in those 
(8.0) that sucked dams with chronic in- 
fection. Gilts were more susceptible than 
boars in both groups of suckling pigs. 

The highest incidence of Brucella suis 
recoveries from the blood of infected suck- 
ling pigs occurred at the time of weaning 
or within one month thereafter. Blood 
stream infection was demonstrated in 14 
of 17 infected gilts and in all of the 10 
boars. Bacteremias persisted for as long 
as 261 and 326 days in 2 boars. 

The time that the largest number of in- 
fected pigs showed blood serum-agglutinin 
titers of 1:25 or higher was two months 
after weaning. Maximum blood titers fol 
lowed the highest incidence of blood stream 
infection in pigs by approximately four to 
five months. Agglutinin titers had receded 
to the lower diagnostic levels in most pigs 
by the time they were yearlings. 

None of the 17 female swine, infected 
as suckling pigs, developed chronic brucel- 
losis. Brucella suis was not isolated from 
any of those animals at the time of autopsy, 
except the 2 that were approximately 6- 
months of age. Two of 10 infected suckling 
boars developed chronic brucellosis with 
localization of infection in the urogenital 
tract. Brucella suis was isolated from the 
semen of 1 boar. This boar also trans- 
mitted infection to 5 susceptible sows by 
natural service. 

Of the 25 uninfected gilts that were ex- 
posed to infected weanling gilts of the 
same age, 21 showed intermittent agglutinin 
titers of 1:25 or higher. 

Brucella suis was isolated from the body 
tissues of 3 sows at the time of autopsy, 
when they were approximately 3 years of 
age, and from the blood of another when 
she was 9 months old. 

The reproduction records of sows in- 
fected as suckling pigs was similar to that 
of sows infected as weanling pigs. None of 
the sows aborted, nor was Br. suis isolated 


from them at termination of their first 
pregnancy. 
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Gamma Globulins for Poliomyelitis 

In an attempt to check the ravages of 
poliomyelitis, 33,000 youngsters from 1 to 6 
years old at Houston, Texas, and 16,000 
children from 1 to 11 years old at Sioux 
City, Iowa, were vaccinated. Half of them 
were given gamma globulin injections and 
the other half were given dummy injec- 
tions, as controls. 

It will be three to four months before 
the value of the gamma globulin, said to 
be blood serum globulin manufactured by 
the body in small granules in the cytoplasm 
of cells, will be known and reported. If 
during their formation any antigen is pres- 
ent, they will develop antibodies against 
that antigen. It is hoped that the gamma 
globulin used in these children contains 
enough antibodies against poliomyelitis to 
give them some protection.—Sci. Newslet- 
ter, Aug. 2, 1952. 
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ALDRIN (C,,H,Cl,) and dieldrin (C,,H,- 
Cl,O)* are insecticides of known high bio- 
logical activity and thus warrant toxico- 
logical investigation on several species of 
animals so as to approximate their probable 
effect on man, Since many data have been 
accumulated concerning the toxicity of 
these compounds to small animals, it seemed 
desirable to investigate the response of 
dogs to varying concentrations. This is a 
report of such a study. 

A good example of the difference in spe- 
cies susceptibility to pesticides was ob- 
served by Larson, Finnegan, and Haag 
when they studied the rate of elimination 
of nicotine by the cat, dog, rabbit, and 
mouse. They found the cat able to dispose 
of the toxic materials 50 times faster than 
the dog and 2.3 times faster than the 
mouse. A similar experience was reported 
by Dudley, Henry, and Lindsley who noted 
that gallium lactate was far more toxic for 
goats and dogs than for small animals such 
as rats and mice. In their studies, the 
l.d.,, for this material for dogs was 10 to 15 
mg. per kilogram of body weight as com- 
pared with 100 to 240 mg. per kilogram of 
body weight for rats. 

Factors influencing toxicity besides sim- 
ple species susceptibility are: the age of 
the animal, the tissues involved in storage 
or detoxification, and the menstruum em- 
ployed in the administration of the mate- 
rials. For instance, in the toxicity studies 
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10,10- hexachloro-1,4,4a,5,8,8a- 4.5 8-dimethano- 
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4a,5,6,7,8,8a-octahy 1,4,5,8 These 
insecticides were developed by Julius Hyman & Company, 
Denver, Colo. As used in these experiments, both com- 


pounds were recrystallized to contain not less than 99 
per cent of the principle ingredient. 


A Comparative Study of the Reaction of Dogs as a 
Susceptible Species to Sublethal Doses 

of Aldrin and Dieldrin 

C. H. KITSELMAN, V.M.D., M.S., and A. R. BORGMANN, D.V.M., M.S. 
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of toxaphene in dogs and rats, Lackey 
reported that when corn oil was used as a 
vehicle, the l.d.,. was 25 p.p.m. but if kero- 
sene were substituted the value was above 
400 p.p.m. 

Laug and Kunze reported that although 
methoxychior has a very low order of tox- 
icity, if carbon tetrachloride is given con- 
currently, the compound is far more lethal 
and greater quantities are stored in the 
mesenteric fat and liver. Gerebtzoff and 
Dallemagne demonstrated that increasing 
the amount of olive oil administered as a 
carrier decreased the toxicity of lindane. 

The tissue storage and detoxification are 
important and depend upon differential 
solubilities and the avidity of various cells 
for particular compounds, thus permitting 
prolongation of the effect and causing more 
extensive changes or, on the other hand, 
bringing a greater margin of safety. For 
example, Finnegan, Haag and Larson re- 
ported greater relative storage of DDT and 
DDD in the rat than in the dog. Laug, 
Nelson, Fitzhugh and Kunze noted a se- 
lective accumulation of DDT in the adipose 
tissue in dosages as low as 1 p.p.m., with 
50 to 75 per cent persisting after the animal 
had been returned to an ordinary ration. 
After three months, 25 per cent of the toxi- 
cant remained in the animal’s body. 

The age of the animal is a critical varia- 
ble; for example, it has been shown by the 
work at the Kettering Laboratory that 
weanling dogs are much more susceptible 
to certain chlorinated hydrocarbons than 
are older animals. 

The authors demonstrated that the 1.d.,, 
for rats lies between 38 to 49 p.p.m. for 
aldrin and 35 to 50 p.p.m. for dieldrin. 
Recognizing that dogs are more susceptible 
to these compounds, it was deemed desirable 
to explore further possible differences by 
utilizing this particular laboratory animal. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The dogs employed were mixed breeds obtained 
through the usual commercial sources. They 
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varied widely in weight and age. The range in 
weight extended from 8.5 to 25.0 Ib. No reason- 
able estimate of the ages of the dogs was possible. 
The basic ration was dry dog food (dog checkers) 
supplemented with canned dog food. Examina- 
tions of the stools of the dogs were made period- 
ically and vermifuges administered when deemed 
advisable. 


TOTAL INGESTED MGs. 


Graph |—Summation of long term aldrin feeding studies—group averages. 


The study was begun with 21 dogs divided at 
random into seven groups of 3 each. Both sexes 
were included in each group. This separation 
gave a control group and three dosage levels for 
both aldrin and dieldrin. The dosages employed 
were 0.2 mg., 0.6 mg., and 2.0 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight. The controls were included to 
estimate the variation due to environment and 
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Graph 2—Summation of long term dieldrin feeding studies—group averages. 
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SUBLETHAL DOSES OF ALDRIN AND DIELDRIN 


food. Since the original plan proposed that the 
animals would be observed for a year, replace- 
ments were added as i The results ob- 
tained are included only if the animals were on 
test for a significant period. 

The two insecticides were dissolved in corn oil 
and the required quantities of 2 per cent stock 
solution were introduced into the center of balls 
of canned dog food. The animals were weighed 
each week and the dosage calculated accordingly. 
A week's supply of medicated meat balls was pre- 
pared at a time, wrapped in waxed paper, and 
stored in the refrigerator until used. The animals 
took the balls eagerly unless ill. During periods 
of illness, the dogs were given their dosage by 
means of a syringe fitted with a blunt cannula. 
All of the dogs on both aldrin and dieldrin 
dosage received their appropriate medication once 
daily. 

RESULTS 


Graphs 1 and 2 show the result of the 
feeding studies of the two materials. 

In graph 1 it will be noted that the dogs 
on 0.2 mg. of aldrin per kilogram of body 
weight gained weight in an essentially nor- 
mal fashion. Of the dogs receiving 0.6 mg. 
of aldrin per kilogram of body weight, 1 
died from distemper, 1 was killed soon after 
whelping, and the third died from complica- 
tions associated with whelping (necrotic 
endometritis). The group receiving 2.0 mg. 
of aldrin per kilogram of body weight lived 
between two and three months. The loss 
in body weight was greatest during the 
terminal period; however, as _ reported 
earlier this occurs very rapidly during the 
last few days of life. 

It is noteworthy that the animals on the 
subtoxic dosage of aldrin absorbed appre- 
ciable total amounts without demonstrable 
clinical reactions. For example, the total 
amount consumed by 1 animal on the 0.6 
mg./kilogram level was 923 mg. compared 
with the average value of 1,275 mg. pro- 
ducing toxic symptoms in the dogs on the 
2.0 mg./kilogram dosage. Apparently, the 
rapidity with which the material was ad- 
ministered was an important factor in de- 
termining the resistance or susceptibility of 
the test animal. 

Graph 2 depicts the similar behavior of 
the dogs on the dieldrin feeding studies. 
The animals on the 2.0 mg./kilogram level 
however, did not survive as long as did 
those on the equivalent amount of aldrin. 
Also, total dosages far below those given 
at the lower levels again proved serious. 
For instance, 301 mg. of dieldrin per kilo- 


gram of body weight within forty-seven 
days at the 2.0 mg./kilogram level produced 
toxic reactions in 1 animal, but 1,156 
mg./kilogram spread over 188 days was tol- 
erated by another dog without apparent 
difficulty. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) The experimental dogs receiving 0.2 
and 0.6 mg. of either aldrin or dieldrin per 
kilogram of body weight tolerated these 
doses reasonably well. Their appetites re- 
mained good, the females carried their 
litters to term, and the animals seemed to 
be entirely normal. 

2) No specific change was observed in 
the blood attributable to the insecticides 
fed to the dogs. 

3) The comparative studies, utilizing the 
susceptible dog, indicates that aldrin when 
given in doses of 2.0 mg./kilogram of body 
weight is less toxic than dieldrin, if dura- 
tion of life is taken as the index. 

4) Aldrin and dieldrin conform fairly 
closely to other chlorinated hydrocarbons in 
their effect upon dogs. 

A paper will follow shortly showing (1) 
the effect upon reproduction and, (2) the 
histopathological findings in dogs fed sub- 
lethal dose of aldrin and dieldrin. 
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Livestock production in Georgia is said 
to have increased 430 per cent in ten years, 
exceeding all other states.—Georgia Vet., 
April, 1952. 
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Clinical Study on the Subcutaneous Use of Calphosan 


WILLIAM W. PUTNEY, D.V.M. 
North Hollywood, California 


IT IS WELL established that calcium ranks 
among the more important therapeutic 
agents we use in a large variety of condi- 
tions. It is also well known that adequate 
supplementation of calcium usually presents 
problems, particularly the mode of admin- 
istration. The usual mode of administra- 
tion is by the intravenous route, since sub- 
cutaneous and intramuscular injections with 
many prepared calcium solutions are 
fraught with the danger of skin damage 
such as sterile abscess formation, indura- 
tion, necrosis, and (sometimes) sloughing. 

The primary aim of this study was to 
determine the validity of the report that 
calphosan®* can be given subcutaneously 
without undue side effects and that it pro- 
duces clinical results at least equal to other 
calcium solutions that are limited to intra- 
venous administration. Whether calphosan 
exceeds in therapeutic value the other com- 
mercial calcium solutions is a study beyond 
the scope of this report. 

Approximately 750 ce. of calphosan, rep- 
resenting about 100 individual injections, 
was used in this series of studies on dogs 
and cats. Most of the injections were made 
subcutaneousiy. Several were made intra- 
venously when the immediate need was 
urgent, such as in cases of eclampsia. The 
area generally used was the skin on the 
back of the neck, and the amount of each 
injection varied from 2 cc. in 2-week-old 
puppies to 30 cc. in larger dogs. The larger 
doses were injected with a 2-in., 20 gauge 
needle and disbursement was by means of 
slowly moving the needle under the skin. 
No multiple sites of injection were used. 

On subcutaneous injection, the following 
was noted: 


1) In no case did there seem to be pain 
associated with the injection. 

2) The clinical results were equal to the 
results obtained from other products used 
in the past by other routes. 

3) In 4 cases there occurred a swelling 
outlining the area of injection that began 


Dr. Putney is a general practitioner in North Hollywood, 
Calif. 
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about four days later, reached a maximum 
in about ten days, and then began to sub- 
side, complete resorption taking place in 
two to three weeks. These areas were left 
strictly alone. 

4) There was no abscess formation, ne- 
crosis, or sloughing. 

On intravenous injection, the following 
was noted: 

1) There were no untoward side effects 
from this route; i.e., vomiting or skin dam- 
age. 

2) The response in cases of eclampsia 
was as satisfactory as from intravenous 
injections of other products. 

The following types of cases were treated : 

1) Puppies, some as young as 2 weeks, 
were given calphosan where clinical need of 
calcium was indicated. Two to 5 cc. were 
used at one injection and repeated on alter- 
nate days for as long as ten to twenty days, 
using the same site. Larger puppies were 
given correspondingly larger doses. 

2) In fracture cases, beginning about the 
fifth day, injections were made daily for 
about five days, then on alternate days for 
as long as two weeks. The same site was 
used for each injection, 

3) Eclampsia cases generally were given 
10 cc. intravenously (for a 20- to 30-lb 
dog), followed by 20 cc. subcutaneously. In 
the 8 cases seen during this period, none 
were brought back for further injections. 

4) In toxemias, subcutaneous injections 
were given with results corresponding to 
other routes. 

5) In posterior paraplegia, results with 
calphosan were no better nor worse than 
with other products used in the past. 

6) In general cases in which calcium 
might have been indicated, the subcutane- 
ous route was used with no untoward side 
effects. 

The data submitted is intended to show 
that there is a product that because of the 
route of administration can be used pro- 
miscuously and without hesitation in all 
cases where calcium is indicated. Some of 
these cases might have to be denied calcium 
injections because of the damage from side 
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effects via the intramuscular or intravenous 
routes required by some other products, or 
because of the smallness of veins and lack 
of sufficient muscle tissue in small puppies. 


SUMMARY 


Calphosan® was tested in a series of 
cases consisting of dogs and cats of various 
sizes and ages. It was found that this cal- 
cium solution can be given safely subcu- 
taneously, intramuscularly, or intravenously 
without any unwanted side effects such as 
indurations, nécrosis, or sloughing, and the 
clinical results were at least equal to other 
calcium solutions that are best limited to 
intravenous injection. 


Aspergillosis in Turkeys 
J. F. WITTER, D.V.M., and H.L. CHUTE, D.V.M. 
Orono, Maine 


Since the increase in production of turkey 
broilers in Maine, the demand for diag- 
nostic work in this field has increased. 
There have been several cases of aspergil- 
losis, 2 of which will be reported here. 

Mayer and Emmet observed a lung infection 
with this agent in a Jay in 1815. Merchant’ states 
thar the pathogenic fungi Aspergillus fumigatus 
has been found in practically all species of birds, 
including the turkey. 

Biester and Schwarte’ report the incidence as 
not great but found in nearly all species of birds. 
They report that an examination of the premises 
or material used for feed or litter will usually 
reveal the source of the infection. Treatment is 
considered useless. Durant and Tucker’ in 1935 
reported aspergillosis of wild turkeys reared in 
captivity. They produced the disease in a poult by 
feeding mash from which A. fumigatus was iso- 
lated. They reproduced the disease in chicks 
after eleven days and concluded that chicks are 
more resistant than turkey poults. However, 
aspergillosis has been reported many times in 
chickens but only rarely in poults. Ophthalmic 
aspergillosis has been observed by Moore’ in 
poults and in chicks by Reis® in Brazil. 

Case 1.—Five dead poults, 244 weeks of 
age, from a flock of 800 were brought to the 
laboratory Dec. 11, 1951. The mortality 
had been 575 in four days. The symptoms 
reported were that the poults were unable 
to stand, sat on their hocks, and breathed 
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infusion ager. 


Fig. I—Mold growing on chicken 
rapidly. Autopsy revealed that the bones, 
air sacs, and intestines were normal. The 
lungs contained numerous white circum- 
scribed nodules. The following day, 8 move 


live poults were brought in from the same 


Fig. 2—Lesions on thoracic wall, heart, and intestines. 
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flock. These poults were showing severe 
respiratory symptoms. The brooding con- 
ditions were good. Pine sawdust was used 
for litter. Yellow-white nodules of the 
lungs similar to those in the other poults 
were observed, but in these birds nodules 
were also noted in the mesentery. 

A pure culture of A. fumigatus taken 
from the nodules was grown on chicken in- 
fusion agar (fig. 1). 

Case 2.—Five poults (4 alive), two weeks 
of age, from a flock of 1,740 were brought 
to the laboratory Jan. 11, 1952. The mor- 
tality had been 313. The birds appeared 
weak in the legs and some sneezing had 
been noted. Autopsy revealed that the 
bones were slightly rachitic. No brain 
lesions were observed. All Newcastle dis- 
ease tests were negative. White nodules 
were found in the lungs and the air sacs 
were cloudy. A pure culture of A. fumi- 
gatus was isolated. 

At this time, a recommendation was made 
to change the litter because pine sawdust 
was being used from the same source as in 
the previous case. The owner did not change 
the litter but added lime, and the mortality 
stopped. 

On January 24, 6 more poults were 
brought to the laboratory from the same 
farm. The mortality had started again. 
Autopsy revealed the same nodular type of 
lesion but much more diffuse involvement 
of the lungs, air sacs, thoracic cavity, and 
even the intestines (fig. 2). Again, A. 
fumigatus was isolated. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


Cases, from two farms, of poults at dif- 
ferent ages showed aspergillosis. The mor- 
tality had been heavy. Both lots were fed 
a standard commercial turkey starter. 
Brooding and management conditions were 
good. After lime was added to the sawdust 
litter of one lot, mortality stopped tem- 
porarily. Pine sawdust from the same 
source was the only thing in common with 
both cases. It is our opinion that this litter 
was responsible for the condition. 
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Treating Blackhead in Turkeys 

A drug called “entramin” containing 22.5 
per cent of amino nitrothiazole was effec- 
tive in curing blackhead in turkeys. Eight 
sick young turkeys were given 0.05 Gm. 
each with a syringe daily for two days. By 
the third day they were brighter and eat- 
ing, so entramin was added to their mash 
at the rate of about 0.5 per cent. In a week 
the birds seemed normal. An autopsy on 
the eleventh day revealed only shadowy out- 
lines of the regenerating lesions in the 
liver. The cecums were still enlarged and 
filled with dry caseous material. The treat- 
ment was continued with one two-week 
interruption for over three months, at which 
time the surviving birds were in excellent 
condition. 

Entramin (0.5 per cent) in mash was 
also used in a flock of 250 turkeys, in 
which almost 30 per cent were sick. After 
one week the drug was reduced by one-half 
and continued for three weeks. A few of 
the birds had to be force-fed at first but 
all made complete recoveries and were 
healthy four months later.—Vet. Rec., Jan. 
26, 1952. 


Volvulus in the Cow.—A 4-year-old cow 
was relieved of bloat by using a trocar. She 
soon bloated again but this time there was 
little gas in the rumen. On postmortem 
examination, it was found that the omasum 
and abomasum were greatly extended with 
gas and were twisted and acutely congested. 
—Vet. Rec. March 15, 1952. 


The Extension Service of the U.S.D.A. 
states that a single application of DDT to 
the soil will kill certain bugs and grubs 
for at least five years. In several north- 
eastern states, the average DDT carryover 
in the turf was as high as 92 per cent 
after two years, 43 per cent after four 
years, and 29 per cent after seven years. 
It seems to last longer in poor soils which 
contain less organic matter. 
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IN JANUARY, 1952, a number of mink at 
Fur Farm Mink, Atascadero, Calif., had 
developed swellings and abscesses of the 
anterior cervical lymph glands. The infec- 
tion had not responded to penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, or sulfonamide therapy. Several 
mink had died or were in such poor physical 
condition that they were pelted. Three 
such mink carcasses were sent to Dr, E. E. 
Jones, pathologist at the Livestock and 
Poultry Pathology Laboratory, San Gabriel, 
Calif., for diagnosis. 

Dr. Jones reported that the mink had 
tuberculosis and he had inoculated a guinea 
pig, a rabbit, and a hen to differentiate the 
type of tubercle bacillus. Ten weeks later, 
the guinea pig died and yielded pure cul- 
tures of tubercle bacillus. The rabbit and 
the hen were not affected, thus identifying 
the bacillus as of the bovine type. 

Upon receipt of the initial diagnosis, the 
entire herd of 750 mink were injected in- 
tradermally with mammalian tuberculin. 
Seventy-two hours later, none of the mink 
showed any reaction, not even the sick ones. 
This the writer can not explain. Owing to 
the difficulty of handling mink, other types 
of tuberculin testing were ruled out. 

The incubation period of tuberculosis in 
mink is one to two months. The first symp- 
toms observed are depigmenting of the ex- 
ternal nares, serous nasal discharge with 
matting of the fur about the nose, and 
watering of the eyes. Anorexia and a loss 
of weight follows in a few days. Some 
mink develop swollen and abscessed anterior 
cervical lymph glands; also, the popliteal 
glands may swell and abscess. There is no 
coughing until the terminal stage which 
varies from eight days in some breeds to 
two months in others. The terminal symp- 
toms are coughing of blood and a hemor- 
rhagic diarrhea. 

On autopsy, these mink have brown spots 
on the inner surface of the pelt, varying 
degrees of tuberculosis of the lungs, spleen, 
liver, and lymph glands. The mammary 


Dr. Pulling is a general practitioner in Atascadero, 
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glands and internal genitalia may be af- 
fected. Aleutian and Pastel mink are af- 
fected about 100 per cent, as they are 
weaker breeds. Silver Blue or Platinum, 
and Natural or Dark mink seem to be more 
resistant to tuberculosis. 

During the breeding season, which is 
early March, it was impossible to keep from 
exposing all mink on the farm. About this 
time, Dr. Elmer Sevringhaus of Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, Inc., offered rimifon as a treat- 
ment for tuberculosis. On April 8, 1952, 
rimifon was added to the ration at the rate 
of 4 mg. per mink per day. There were no 
changes until the fifth day when their appe- 
tites improved and symptoms started to 
recede. 

Rimifon is the Roche brand of isoniazid, 
chemically spoken of as isonicotiny] hydra- 
zine. It has been demonstrated by members 
of the Hoffmann-LaRoche staff and con- 
firmed by others to have a marked chemo- 
therapeutic effect on Mycobacterium tuber- 
culosis in experimentally infected mice, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, and a monkey. It has 
been widely used in clinical therapy of 
human tuberculosis since late 1951. It ap- 
pears to have no chemotherapeutic action 
on organisms other than the acid-fast 
group. Prolonged administration of low 
concentrations in the ration of rats had no 
deleterious effect upon growth, red blood 
cell count, hemoglobin values, or the gross 
appearance of tissues. The compound is 
rapidly absorbed from the gastrointestinal 
tract, widely distributed in body fluids, and 
excretion via the urine is usually complete 
within twenty-four hours after a single 
dose. Human dosage is based on dosages 
not to exceed 4 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight per day, with rather few exceptions, 
such as miliary tuberculosis, where double 
the dosage may be used for a few days. 

Ten sick mink weighing a total of 22 
Ib. 10 oz. were fed rimifon for ten days, at 
which time they weighed 25 Ib. 7 oz., a gain 
of 2 Ib. 13 oz. or 4.5 oz. per mink. Another 
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group of 10 weighed 31 Ib. 14 oz. and after 
ten days of no treatment they weighed 30 
Ib. 11 0z., a loss of about 2 oz. per mink. 
Thirty-four hopeless cases were treated 
with rimifon and at the end of two weeks, 
21 were greatly improved and 15 were dead. 
Of 112 sick or exposed males, 7 died in the 
first eleven days of treatment. From April 
8 to 18, 271 mink were treated and 20 died. 
From April 18 to July 1, with continuous 
treatment with rimifon, 3 mink have died. 

As rimifon seemed to relieve the symp- 
toms and have a beneficial effect on tubercu- 
lous animals, the whole herd of 960 mink 
were placed on it. This treatment was con- 
tinued until July 1, 1952. During this 
period, the females were in gestation and 
having their kits. The percentage of live 
kits and the number of conceptions were 
equal to the ten-year average for this estab- 
lishment. The number of conceptions in 
extremely sick females was low. One female 
that had been given up as hopeless con- 
ceived on the first breeding and had 2 live 
kits. As of July 1, about 75 per cent of the 
kits showed mild symptoms of tuberculosis. 
They will be placed on rimifon for thirty 
days. 

As many of these sick and treated mink 
will be pelted next winter, the writer will 
have an excellent opportunity of observing 
the effects of rimifon on tuberculosis. To 
date, it has given encouraging results and 
has averted a great economic loss to the 
owner. 


Toxicity of Copper for Cows 

Acute and chronic poisoning in cattle 
with copper was attempted experimentally 
(New Zealand J. Sci. Technol., 27, 1946). 
Five grams of copper sulfate were fed 
daily for nine months without producing 
harmful effects. Yearling heifers and cows 
tolerated repeated doses of 20 to 40 Gm. 
and single doses of 100 Gm. The lethal 
dose lay between 200 and 400 Gm. Blood 
examinations were of uncertain value in 
diagnosing copper poisoning. The copper 
content of the liver was of value in diag- 
nosing the chronic, but not always the 
acute, poisoning.—Vet. Bull., July, 1952. 


Most lizards can move each eye separate- 
ly and probably have keener vision than 
man.—Sci. Newsletter, Aug. 28, 1952. 


Removal of Claws in the Domestic Cat 
A. G. MISENER, D.V.M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cats have long been the favorite pet of 
many people. In the city, they sometimes 
present a serious problem to the owner 
when the habit of sharpening their claws 
becomes destructive and some fine article 
of upholstered furniture is used as a 
scratching post. Recent reports by the 
medical profession which have appeared in 
the press on the danger of “cat scratch 
fever” have also alarmed some cat owners. 

For several years in our practice, where 
the feline pet has become destructive, we 
have recommended and performed the surg- 
ical removal of the claws. This is a rel- 
atively simple surgical procedure and, we 
believe, a practical measure. The owner is 
always warned that the cat should not be 
allowed to live outside after this operation, 
as it will not be able to climb trees or de- 
fend itself against other animals. 

A general anesthetic is administered, 
usually pentobarbital sodium, intravenous- 
ly. The feet are thoroughly cleansed with 
a suitable antiseptic, and a tourniquet is 
applied proximal to the paw. An autoclaved 
resco nail trimmer is used to excise the ex- 
tended claw at its junction with the term- 
inal phalanx. It is important that all of 
the corium be excised, otherwise a rudi- 
mentary claw will regenerate in a few 
weeks. A sterile dressing saturated with 
a crystalline potassium penicillin solution 
is applied, and the extremity is bandaged 
with gauze and covered with adhesive tape. 
The tourniquet is then removed and the 
bandage left for ninety-six hours. Very 
little hemorrhage is encountered at the 
time of surgery and the cat does not seem 
to evidence pain during the healing process, 
which is usually complete at the end of the 
ninety-six hours. 


Dr. Misener is a small animal practitioner in Chicago. 


Tail Chewing in Mink.—One breeder re- 
ports that mink which chewed their tails 
were usually found to have enlarged, swol- 
len anal glands. Draining these glands by 
an incision, or otherwise, seemed to termi- 
nate the tail chewing——Am. Fur Breed., 
July, 1952. 
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Different Forms of Swine Dysentery 


G. SCHMID, Dr. Med. Vet. 


ENTERITIS in swine must be considered to 
be caused by different etiological agents. 

In the European literature, we find that 
damages by food intake are often held re- 
sponsible for outbreaks of swine enteritis. 
However, in examining many such cases we 
were not able to substantiate damaging 
factors in the food. 

This led to the idea that infective agents 
might be considered as etiologically impor- 
tant. 

Wilson’ quotes the following forms: (1) enteri- 
tis of suckling pigs; (2) enteritis caused by 
Salmonella suipesitifer; (3) hemorrhagic enteritis 
of running pigs; (4) a mild enteritis caused by 
coccidiosis; (5) enteritis caused by excess of min- 
eral salts and metallic poisons; and (6) secondary 
enteritis in connection, for instance, with hog 
cholera. 

Besides these germs, including Escherichia coli 
in baby pigs, Doyle in 1921 for the first time 
found vibrionic rods in the mucous smears of 
enteritic bowels of pigs, but not unit! 1943°* was 
he able to point to the etiological significance of 
these germs and to isolate them as a pure culture 
from the mucous membranes. 

For about three years in the Veterinary 
Bacteriological Institute of the University 
of Bern we have, following the date of 
Doyle, searched for these Vibrio organisms 
with success. With this statement, we call 
special attention to the fact that, first, this 
Vibrio is not ubiquitous, being found only 
in about 40 per cent of the carcasses of 
swine sent for diagnostic examination by 
veterinary practitioners. Second, the Vibrio 
has not only been found in cases of hemor- 
rhagic enteritis but also in more or less 
chronic forms of diarrhea combined with 
eczema of the skin and also in cases of 
diarrhea of suckling pigs. 

As evidence for the pathological action of 
the Vibrio organism, it was found mainly 
in the mucus of the large intestine, in fewer 
cases in the small intestine, and often also 
in the lymph nodes of the intestine. 

In addition, we found Vibrio organisms 
in the edematous wall of the stomach, in 
the edema of the glottis, in the excretory 


Dr. Schmid is professor of bacteriology and parasitology 
at the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
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duct of the kidneys of 12-week-old pigiets, 
in metastatic arthritis of 6- to 8-week-old 
piglets with enteritis, and sometimes in the 
skin. 

It was instructive to isolate the Vibrio 
from the intestine of some of the fetuses 
removed from the uterus of a slaughtered 
sow with about fourteen weeks of gestation. 
This sow was slaughtered because she had 
lost her former litter because of diarrhea 
of the suckling pigs. Evidently, the germs 
are able to leave the intestinal wall of the 
pregnant sow and pass, by the blood stream, 
into the fetuses. This observation may ex- 
plain that a heavy infection of the preg- 
nant uterus can result in abortion, especial- 
ly shortly before birth; it explains also the 
fact that the newborn pigs can fall ill on 
the first and second day of their life, be- 
cause the pigs obviously are already in- 
fected at the time of birth. 

How is the injurious effect of the Vibrio 
organisms to be understood? As soon as 
the organisms have multiplied to a certain 
point, we observe alteration of the wall of 
the intestine with slight to heavy edematous 
swelling or inflammation. In both cases, the 
resorption of feedstuffs is reduced, as is 
that of the vitamins, especially those of the 
B group including the aneurin-containing 
co-carboxylase. 

Some symptoms of disease observed (i. e., 
gut edema, edematous swelling of the eye- 
lids, edema of different organs) often in- 
dicate that there has taken place a general 
acidosis engendered probably by an ac- 
cumulation of acids of the intermediate 
metabolism, especially pyruvic acid, which 
is a very toxic product. 

As the administration of thiamine in 
large doses is expensive and does not stamp 
out the causative agent, it was thought to 
check the Vibrio infection by medicaments 
in order to allow a return to normal resorp- 
tion of the feedstuffs. 

Prior to our experimental work with 
pigs, we examined about 40 substances with 
respect to their bacteriostatic action against 
this Vibrio. 

Sterile slips of paper were imbued with 
the respective solutions and placed on the 
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blood-agar plate for sixteen hours, allow- 
ing the substance to penetrate into the 
blood agar. Then the plates were inocu- 
lated with the organism in vertical stripes 
on the paper and incubated in CO, at 
37 C. for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
After this, the extent of the checked zone 
without growth could be measured. 
Some of the results are as follows: 


Solution extent of the checked zone 
Sulfapyridine-Na 1% —... 50 mm. 
Sulfapyridine Na 0.1% ~. 

Blue of methylene 0.1% ~ 
Penicillin 1% 
Creolin 1% . 
Sulfamethazine-Na 1% 

0.1% 
Succinyl-Sulfanilamide 1% 
Rivanol (aethoxydiamino- 

acridinlactate) 1% .... 0 
Phenothiazine 1% 0 
Vibriogreen 0.01% —.... 8-14 

0.005% . 7-10 
0.002% . 5 mm. 


Experiences in veterinary practice have 
shown that subcutaneous injection of diazil 
often is helpful.* The therapeutic effect, 
however, is limited because rapid excretion 
takes place. Besides this drug, we have 
tried to influence the damaged intestine 
by oral administration of vibriogreen* by 
mixing it with the beverage. For suckling 
piglets, the medicament is combined with 
vitamins of the B group and given in form 
of a paste rubbed on the tongue or the 
palate. 


THERAPEUTIC EXPERIENCES 


a) With Running Pigs.—Case 1.—Six, 
70-lb. pigs were scrubby, thin, and had a 
poor appetite. 

Treatment.—During five days before feed- 
ing they were given 1 qt. of skimmilk per 
pig in which was dissolved one tablet of 
vibriogreen, Three weeks later, the owner 
said that the appetite of the pigs improved 
after the third day of treatment and they 
were making a good recovery within the 
2 to 3 weeks. 

Case 2.—In each of two pigsties there 
were 6 pigs, weighing about 100 lb., with 
poor appetites and yellow-brown diarrhea. 
For several weeks, there had been little or 
no gain in weight. The pigs in pigsty 1 
were treated and the others served as con- 
trols. 


G. SCHMID 
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Treatment.—On five consecutive days, 
every pig in pigsty 1 received daily 1 qt. 
of vibriogreen solution with skimmilk as a 
beverage. Two to three days after the 
beginning of the treatment, the pigs’ ap- 
petites returned. A week later, a better 
appearance and a gain in weight could be 
noticed. In the control group, nothing had 
changed in this time. 

A veterinary practitioner writes as fol- 
lows: 

With both vibriogreen and vibriogreen paste 

I have had good experiences with healing effects 

in cases that in earlier times I have judged as 


hopeless. 
In piglets and pigs of 40 to 60 Ib. affected 


with dysentery it was my experience that im- 
provement was more certain if after a treatment 
of five to eight days a second treatment of the 
same duration was repeated after a cessation of 
one week. 

With pigs in poor condition or with loss of 
appetite at the beginning of the treatment, good 
success has been observed in combining the 
administration of vibriogreen with an injection 
of diazil and erysipelas serum. 

My own observations as well as reports that 
have been sent to me by owners indicate that 
the treated animals subsequently gained very 
good weight. 

For suckling pigs with white and yellow 
diarrhea, this medicament was given as 
a paste by rubbing it on the tongue or 
on the palate. 

b) Experiences with Suckling Pigs.—(1) 
Ten 14-day-old suckling pigs suffered with 
white diarrhea and showed lack of a de- 
sire to nurse. 

Treatment.—On four consecutive days, 
each of the animals received a piece of 
paste the size of a pea rubbed on the 
tongue and the palate by means of a tongue 
depressor. Within 2 days the appetite re- 
turned and diarrhea ceased. Ten days later, 
2 piglets showed a relapse but recovered 
when the treatment was repeated for two 
days. 

2) A litter of 12 piglets became ill with 
diarrhea when 5 days old. They were treat- 
ed in the above manner for four days. 
We noted beginning convalescence from the 
second day of medication. 

The same veterinarian as above cited 
writes: 

The paste is a good medicament for suckling 
pigs that have diarrhea. My observation is that 
a double dose should be given the first two days 
of treatment. 

With these observations, I would say that those 
two medicaments are indispensable in future. 
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Prevention.—_We recommend that fatten- 
ing hogs receive vibriogreen, for prevent- 
ive purposes, the first four weeks after 
purchase of new animals, for three con- 
secutive days every week. 

Diarrhea was prevented in suckling pigs 
by giving vibriogreen to the sow after de- 
livery or by giving the paste to the suck- 
ling pigs a few days prior to the time when 
diarrhea ordinarily sets in. 
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Terramycin Checks Calf Infections 
|, A. SCHIPPER, D.V.M. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


In the past year, we encountered infre- 
quent respiratory and enteric infections in 
calves that did not respond to formerly 
approved methods of therapy, so a new 
approach was necessary. Intramuscular ad- 
ministration of terramycin*® was employed 
in 16 cases involving 22 calves of various 
ages. Sterile water was the diluent (20 cc./ 
500 mg. of terramycin) in all cases. All ad- 
ministrations were made deep into the 
thigh region. Two dosages were used, 500 
mg. and 1 Gm. Three typical case his- 
tories are presented. 

Case A.A Holstein-Friesian calf, 3 
weeks old, exhibited thin watery feces, de- 
hydration, and mild dyspnea, with a tem- 
perature of 102.8 F. Five hundred milli- 


Dr. i is a research fellow at the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 

*The ycin employed in this work was furnished 
by Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., lyn, N. Y. 


grams of terramycin was administered 
intramuscularly. The calf appeared normal 
three days after treatment. 

Case TR.—Six Holstein-Friesian calves, 
from 3 weeks to 2 months old, had tem- 
peratures of 104.2 F. to 106.0 F. Symp- 
toms included anorexia, a persistent cough, 
extensive nasal discharge, dyspnea, and 
acute diarrhea with fetid watery feces. 
Four other animals were housed in the 
same pen as the 6 sick animals. All calves 
in the pen were vaccinated with bovine 
bacterin No, 2, and all sick animals re- 
ceived 500 mg. of terramycin intramuscu- 
larly. Within one week, all appeared normal 
except for the persistent cough and a mild 
anorexia which remained with 1 calf. Sodi- 
um acetate (2 oz. per day) was given to 
this calf for two weeks and it appeared 
entirely well one month after initial treat- 
ment. 

Case FF.—A 3-month-old Holstein-Frie- 
sian calf exhibited a temperature of 104.4 
F., excessive nasal secretion, dehydration, 
fetid watery feces, and anorexia; also some 
coughing and hyperpnea. Treatment con- 
sisted of 1 Gm. of terramycin intramuscu- 
larly,/which was repeated in twenty-four 
hours. Some improvement was noted within 
the first twenty-four hours, and in five 
days the feces were of normal consistency 
and the calf was eating well. 

All additional cases responded equally 
well to intramuscular terramycin. Most of 
the cases treated with 1 Gm. of terramycin 
might have responded equally well with 
500-mg. administrations of this antibiotic. 
The calves involved were of valuable breed- 
ing stock so the object was a successful 
therapy rather than to determine practical 
dosages. 


Contagious Ecthyma Infection in Man.— 
In Australia, 23 of 46 attempts to transmit 
contagious ovine ecthyma to man were suc- 
cessful. The lesions produced were severe 
in 14 cases and mild or doubtful in 9 
cases. The incubation period was from four 
to six days; the lesions reached their max- 
imum in about twenty-one days and were 
usually healed by the twenty-eighth day. 
No constitutional disturbances were noted. 
Clinically, the lesions resembled those in 
sheep. In several cases the infection was 
retransmitted from man to sheep. A solid 
immunity apparently followed such infec- 
tions in man.—Vet. Bull., Aug., 1952. 
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A Preliminary Report on the Etiology of Edema 
of Newborn Pigs 


GEORGE A. YOUNG, D.V.M. 


Austin, Minnesota 


IN A RECENT article, Pinkerton' described a 
malady among newborn pigs characterized 
by excessive amounts of fluid in the pleural 
and peritoneal cavities, general but variable 
edema, and general malformations. He 
gave no explanation of the causes. Similar 
abnormalities were observed in our herd 
(Hormel Foundation) during March, 1952, 
and were apparently associated with the 
injection of pregnant gilts and sows during 
early gestation with attenuated hog cholera 
virus. A preliminary report on the malady 


was delayed until the condition could be 
reproduced experimentally. 


FIELD OBSERVATION 


Sixty-five outbred Chester White gilts 
and sows previously vaccinated two to four 
times for hog cholera with B.T.V. (Boyn- 
ton’s tissue vaccine) were again vaccinated 
with attenuated hog cholera virus vaccine 
without serum. Some of these females 
were open, but the majority of them were 


Dr. Young is associate professor of veterinary medicine, 
University of Minnesota, at the Hormel Institute, Austin, 
Minn. 

Hormel! Institute publication No. 82 and paper No. 2910, 
Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, This work was aided by a grant from 
Lederle Laboratories Division of the American Cyanamid 
Company, Pearl River, N. Y. 

The author thanks Drs. L. E. Carpenter and H. S. 
Teague for permitting him to include data from litters 
used in their experimental program. 


at different stages of pregnancy. Data from 
7 additional dams which were vaccinated 
with only B.T.V. were included as controls. 

None of the gilts or sows showed any 
apparent effects of vaccination. However, 
the gilts that farrowed three months after 
the vaccination showed an extremely high 
incidence of stillborn and abnormal pigs. 
The most obvious malformation was ascites, 
or “potbellies”, in terms used by the herds- 
man. Other abnormalities were small ears, 
deformed noses, distended surface vessels, 
purpura-like skin lesions, and edema of the 
body and legs. Recognizable fetuses which 


Fig. | — Newborn pig 

showing ascites and edema. 

Pig was born alive but 
died within an hour. 


had died were included as stillborn pigs. 
A picture of a typical “pot-bellied” pig is 
shown in figure 1. 

On autopsy, the most obvious abnormal 
finding was increased pleural, and especially 
peritoneal, fluid. The liver was usually 
mottled in color and pitted and irregular on 
the surface (fig. 2). Some pitting was also 
noted in the kidneys. 

Data from all litters were compiled in an 
attempt to determine the cause of the ab- 
normalities (table 1). The performance of 
the 7 gilts and sows which were not in- 
jected with live attenuated virus served as 
a standard of normal performance for the 
group. It is interesting to note that the 
dams injected with the live attenuated 
virus eight or more days before breed- 
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ing (which would allow time for host- 
neutralization of the virus) conformed to 
the standard of performance demonstrated 
by the nontreated group. 

All abnormal pigs occurred in litters 
from gilts and sows which received attenu- 
ated hog cholera virus during the first 
thirty days of gestation. A marked in- 
crease in stillbirths and in neonatal mor- 
talities was also evident in litters from 
these dams. Fetal deaths were most com- 
mon in fetuses forty to seventy days after 
breeding. These were quite well distributed 
throughout the litters as indicated in table 
2. Only one of the 13 litters, that of an 
older sow, escaped having abnormal and 
stillborn pigs. She weaned 10 of the 12 
pigs farrowed. Also, all except 1 of the 22 
pigs in this group which were weaned were 
nursed by older sows. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


To elucidate the specific nature of the malforma- 
tion and stillbirths caused by injection of attenuated 
hog cholera virus obviously requires pooling of 
technical skills. To meet this requirement, a co- 
operative program has been in effect for the past 
four months. The leading active participants are 
Drs. Ralph L. Kitchell and Jay H. Sautter of the 
departments of antaomy and pathology, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, and 
the author. Such other skilled individuals as seem 
necessary will be brought into the program as it 
progresses. 

The data presented in table 2 have served as a 
guide to timing in experiments designed to repro- 
duce the condition. Thus far, 21 litters have been 
examined in controlled scientific experiments. In- 
jections of attenuated hog cholera virus have been 
made fourteen to sixteen days after breeding in 
nonimmune, B.T.V.-immunized, serum-virus im- 
munized, and attenuated virus-immunized dams. 
The condition has definitely been reproduced on 
injection of nonimmune dams with attenuated hog 
cholera virus. Data are not yet available on 
B.T.V.-immunized dams. At present, data are 


No. 
Treatment of 

litters 
None (B.T.V. previous to breeding) 7 

Injected with attenuated hog cholera virus: 

60 or more days after breeding 17 
30 co 6O days after breeding 13 
© co 30 days after breeding 13 
1 to 7 days before breeding x 
8 or more days before breeding 14 


on skeletal size: 40 to 70 days. 


EDEMA OF NEWBORN PIGS 


TABLE i—Performance of Gilts and Sows Injected with Attenuated Hog Cholera Virus at Different 
Stages of Gestation 
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insufficient to clearly evaluate the effect of inject- 
ing dams previously immunized with serum-virus 
or attenuated virus. A full report of these findings 
will be made as soon as practicable. 


DISCUSSION 


The occurrence of abnormal pigs in lit- 
ters from dams injected with attenuated 
hog cholera virus should not be entirely 


Fig. 2—Liver from pig shown in figure |. 


Mottling 
and pitting of the liver was a characteristic lesion. 


unexpected. There is good evidence that 
virus infections which attack the mother in 
the first third of the gestation period ad- 
versely affect the developing young. This 
has béen reported, for example, for influ- 
enza in swine,’ for rubella (German mea- 
sles) in man, first by Gregg* and later by 
more than 20 other workers,‘ and for ex- 
perimental poliomyelitis in mice.** The 
abnormalities occur during the stages of 
rapid development of the embryo and be- 
fore the placentas are completely attached. 
Therefore, the differences in placentas 
would have negligible influence on the de- 
veloping embryos. 

The fact that attenuated hog cholera 
viruses can produce malformed pigs should 
not be interpreted as condemnation of the 


No. ‘No. ¥ Pigs weaned 
born born Still- 

alive dead born (%) (No.) (%) 
62 1 1.6 48 77.4 
150 3 2.0 64.7 
119 5 3.7 62 $2.1 
$2 sor $3.2 22 42.3 
1 1.7 574 
124 2 16 76.46 


°This figure includes all recognizable fetuses passed by the dams. Estimaced age of carly deaths based 
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newer hog cholera vaccines. It merely 
points to one limitation of otherwise very 
useful biological products. Since use of 
such products in pregnant animals would 
not ordinarily occur, the problem is not 
actually a serious one. If, in an outbreak 
of hog cholera, it becomes necessary to im- 


TABLE 2—Effect of Attenuated Hog Cholera Virus 
on Litters from Gilts and Sows Injected One to 
Thirty Days After Breeding 
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dead 
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munize pregnant sows, it should be recog- 
nized that malformed pigs may result from 
sows vaccinated during the first thirty days 
of gestation. Since the pig crop from such 
sows is likely to be disappointing, it might 
be more economical to market the sows 
within a reasonable time after vaccination. 

The condition of newborn pigs reported 
here has been produced by two attenuated 
hog cholera viruses with distinctly different 
backgrounds of origin. Since the difficul- 
ties they produce can be effected only in 
such a limited period, i.e., the first thirty 
days of gestation, perhaps the effect of 
serum-virus vaccination of pregnant sows 
should be reévaluated. No doubt there are 
good data which could be used for this re- 
evaluation. In any case, fourteen- to 
sixteen-day challenge with serum and virus 
in pregnant sows will be included in the 
program mentioned under “experimental” 
in this paper. 


SUMMARY 


A report is made on a malady of newborn 
pigs characterized mainly by increased 
pleural and peritoneal fluids with local or 
general edema. From the data available, 
the condition appears to be associated with 
injection of attenuated hog cholera virus 
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into the dam during the first thirty days of 
pregnancy. The condition described has 
been reproduced in controlled experiments 
by injection of attenuated hog cholera virus 
into nonimmune sows fourteen to sixteen 
days after breeding. 
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Erysipelas in Lambs 

Henderson reports (Canad. J. Comp. 
Med., July, 1952) that arthritis in lambs, 
associated with Erysipelothrix rhusiopa- 
thiae, has been reported in Europe, Au- 
stralia, New Zealand, and the United States 


but never before in Canada. In October, 
1951, 4 lambs about 6 months old had died 
and 3 others were lame in a flock of South- 
downs. The affected lambs had swollen 
hocks or fetlocks, would scarcely rise or 
walk, ate little, and had temperatures of 
105 and 106 F. The previous cases had 
all died after being affected two to four 
weeks. 

Autopsy of 1 lamb revealed no lesions 
except inflammation in the affected joints. 
Cultures from these joints produced ery- 
sipelas organisms. The 2 remaining af- 
fected lambs had been lame about two 
weeks. Each was given a single intra- 
muscular injection of 450,000 units of pro- 
caine penicillin in oil. The next morning 
their temperatures had dropped 2 degrees 
and they were normal on the second day; 
the lambs showed a marked improvement. 
In two weeks they apparently had fully re- 
covered. 
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NUTRITION 


IT HAS BEEN well established by Mathews! 
that Senecio riddellii, as it grows in this 
area [West Texas] is toxic. Toxicity of 
this plant also has been shown in Ne- 
braska,? along with other species of Senecio 
in Cape Colony by Robertson.* No attempt 
will be made in this article to review all 
the literature on poisoning due to Senecio 
spp., since Mathews’ bulletin gives a good 
review. 

Losses of cattle from Senecio poisoning 
in this area are high. During some seasons, 
fatalities have been as high as 12 per cent 
of an entire breeding herd, and almost 
every ranch experiences a loss of 5 to 10 
cows annually. The losses are enzoétic and 
are so insidious that ranchmen are prone 
to accept and overlook this taxing of their 
investments. Losses run higher on land 
which is, and has been, badly overstocked. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


During 1950 to 1951, 2 normal heifer 
yearlings were fed silage made from Senecio 
riddellii. No facilities were available at the 
Animal Disease Investigations Laboratory 
for making this silage, so an 18-in. pipe 
was used. These 2 animals were fed 30 
per cent of their body weight of this silage 
during a two-month period (fig. 1). Since 
bromsulphalein liver-function tests indi- 
eated that there was no damage to the 
livers of these animals, and no symptoms 
appeared during the next eight to ten 
months, the following experiment was set 
up to determine the toxicity of Senecio 
silage for cattle. 

Toxicity of the green plants was estab- 
lished during the fall of 1951 by force 
feeding 2 animals on the green plants at 
the time the silo was being filled. One 
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died within six weeks following consump- 
tion of the last green plants. This animal 
had received 15 per cent of its body weight 
of green Senecio (calf 143). A balling 
gun was used to administer the ground 
plants at the rate of 1 per cent of the 
body weight per day. The animals were at 
all times fed alfalfa hay and were running 
on blue gramma pasture. The other calf 
on this experiment (calf 147) died seven 
weeks after consumption of 12 per cent 
of its body weight of the same green plants. 
Symptoms of poisoning and lesions were 
typical for the chronic form of poisoning 
in these animals. Thus, it was shown that 
plants grown during late summer of 1951 
were toxic in the green state. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


An experimental silo was constructed of con- 
crete well rings set on top of each other and 
mounted on a concrete base. Over this was 
suspended a gin pole and wench with which tw 
remove and handle the concrete rings. These 
rings were lined with heavy building paper and 
filled with the green Senecio riddellii plants as 
they came from the silage cutter. A mixture of 
1/3 blackstrap molasses, by volume, and 2/3 water 
was added to this green mass until it was thor- 
oughly wet. The green material was tramped 
thoroughly as it was added to the silo and the 
rings were as the mixture was filled in. 
After two weeks, the mass had settled so that 
a new batch of the green plants was harvested, 
chopped, and the silo refilled. Filling of the silo 
was completed Sept. 22, 1951. 

Ten small Hereford calves were purchased 
locally for this experiment — 5 heifers and 5 
steers. The entire group was approximately the 
same size. None of the animals varied more 
than 30 Ib. in weight from the others. Each 
animal was eating well and was tractable, so 
that we felt they would be good for our pur- 


poses. 

During the first two weeks, these calves were 
placed on the basal ration, which consisted of 
ground hegari, alfalfa, and cottonseed meal, in 
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Fig. 1—Two-year-old heifers were fed 30 per cent 
of their body weight of Senecio silage when they 
were yearlings. These animals are still normal. 


Fig. 2—Calves in pen 12 were force-fed 110 per cent 

of their body weight of Senecio silage during the 

experiment. This picture was taken one month after 
the experiment was completed. 


Fig. 3—Calves in pen 41 were fed 113.6 per cent of 

their body weight of Senecio silage mixed in their 

feed during the experiment. This picture was taken 
one month after the experiment was completed. 


order to adapt them to the new ration. During 
that time, they were ear-tagged and vaccinated 
for blackleg. They also were sprayed with 3 
per cent DDT solution to kill lice. On Jan. 3, 
1952, these animals were penned into lots of 2 
(a steer and a heifer in each pen), weighed, and 
started on the basal ration. The approximate 
intake of the basal ration had been determined 
during the previous two weeks. This figure for 
each calf was tentatively divided so that in pen 
12 the calves received two-thirds as much of 
the basal ration as the control animals, and one- 
third, by weight, of Senecio silage was admin- 
istered with a balling gun each day (calves 162 
and 163). The same amount was given to calves 
160 and 161 in pen 41, but the silage was mixed 
with the other feeds in the basal ration. This 
procedure was followed throughout this experi- 
ment with a few changes being made in the 
various proportions of feeds in several instances. 

On Jan. 5, 1952, liver biopsies were taken from 
each calf with a hepatic trochar. These tissues 
were sectioned and examined microscopically. 
Liver biopsies were taken at the end of the first 
month (February 2) and again at the end of the 
second month (March 1) to determine possible 
liver damage. On May 12, a month after the calves 
received their last silage, biopsies were again 
taken. The calves in pens 11, 21, and 31 were 
fed the basal ration in the same quantities as that 
given to animals being fed Senecio, but did not 
receive Senecio silage. This ration was ground 
together with a hammer mill and consisted of 
matured bundle hegari, alfalfa hay, and cotton- 
seed meal. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the number of pounds 
gained in each lot of calves, amount of 
silage consumed, and percentage of body 
weight of silage consumed. There was no 
appreciable difference in rates of gain in 
the various pens, which indicated that the 
Senecio silage had not interfered with gains 
in weight. None of these animals showed 
any symptoms of disease at any time dur- 
ing the experiment. At the end of the 
first month of the experiment, we observed 
that the animals which were consuming 
silage were not eating as much salt. After 
that date, the salt which was placed in 
the boxes free choice was weighed (table 1). 

After observing that the calves consum- 
ing silage were not taking as much salt 
as the other calves, a sample of the silage 
was sent to the Trinity Testing Labora- 
tories at San Antonio for an analysis of 
the mineral content of the silage (table 2). 
The test showed the silage to contain about 
2 per cent sodium chloride, which probably 
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explains why animals consuming silage did 
not eat as much salt. 

During 1950-1951, a sample of silage was 
analyzed for common food nutrients by J. 
F. Fudge, state chemist (Texas). A similar 
sample was examined by him in 1952. Re- 
sults of the two analyses are shown in 
table 3. 


TABLE | — Results of Senecio Silage Feeding 
Experiment (2 Calves in Each Pen) 
Pen 1i Pen 2i Pen 31 


Pen Pen 4i 


315 
540 $60 


245 


340 285 
610 570 


270 


17 21 
Gee fod wth gus — 
free choice) 


silage taken was computed 
weight . 


*Percentage 
period 


of body 
on basis of conned at 


Results from this year’s feeding trial do 
not indicate clearly whether the food nu- 
trients shown in table 3 can be digested 
and assimilated by cattle, but we hope to 
run further experiments to determine the 
feeding value of this silage. It is apparent 


__ TABLE 2 — Chemical Analysis — March 7, 1952 


Calcium (Ca) —.0.69% Potassium (K) 

) | Sodium (Na) . 
Iron (Fe) 0.007 vy «ch . 0.85 
Note: Total moisture content this silage was “2%; 


from our experience in feeding this ma- 
terial that the animals will take the silage 
readily when it is mixed with other feeds. 
It seems to have no detrimental effects 
but is not very palatable. The animals in 
pens 12 and 41, which received Senecio 
silage, did not show any abnormalities at 
any time. They were still normal in May, 
1952, and gaining well (fig. 2, 3). We be- 
lieve that animals can be induced to eat a 
ration consisting of 50 per cent Senecio 
silage by weight when it is mixed in the 
basal ration as used in this experiment, 
and it may be possible to gradually change 
the ration so that the animals eventually 
eat Senecio silage alone. 


DISCUSSION 


The fermentation process which occurs 
during formation of the silage made from 
Senecio riddellii apparently destroys the 
toxic substance in the green plants. Tre- 
mendous amounts of the plant were not 
harmful when fed to calves by force meth- 
ods and by mixing it with other feeds. 
Liver biopsies were taken with hepatic 
trochar and examined microscopically. No 
microscopic lesions were found. All showed 
normal livers. 


TABLE 3 — Chemical Analyses of Senecio Silage, 
1950-195! and 1952 


1950-1951 


It is hoped that if silage can be made 
in this way, and it proves to be a valuable 
feed, that these poisonous plants can be 
removed from heavily infested areas on 
the range. If harvested while in full bloom, 
the source of seed can be removed and thus 
reduce future plant stands. Further re- 
search to adapt mechanical equipment to 
harvest the green plants should be done. 
Work ;should also be done to establish the 
feeding value of such silage. 


SUMMARY 


1) Edible silage can be made from 
Senecio riddellii. 

2) Such silage is nontoxic to calves. 

3) Blackstrap molasses must be added to 
the green, chopped plants to insure forma- 
tion of silage. 

4) Animals fed on this silage do not eat 
as much salt as those receiving the same 
feed without the silage. This is assumed 
to be due to the presence of considerable 
quantities of sodium chloride in the silage 
along with other minerals. 

It is postulated that this high salt and 
mineral content of Senecio riddellii plants 
may cause cattle to eat these poisonous 
plants on the range. The feeding of loose 
salt and mineral mixtures under such con- 
ditions, therefore, is recommended. 
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: 
Weights, 4-6-52 550 4 
Total weight 
gains 235 235 = 
weight Senecio Protein 3.97 7.59 
Toral pounds Crude fiber 10.83 11.78 
Senecio con- Nitrogen free extract ’ 15.65 8.65 . 
Total pounds salt Ash 4,74 7.17 ; 
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Over-Ripe Hay and Grasses 
Not Digestible 

Ruminants can digest over 90 per cent 
of the cellulose in feed but they can not 
digest lignin, the hard woody fiber in over- 
ripe hay and grasses. Cows will readily 
eat black, weather-tarnished alfalfa hay in 
preference to green leafy hay if the former 
was cut in the bud stage, the latter in the 
flower stage when lignin had developed. 
Likewise, young grass is much more palat- 
able and nutritious for grazing than when 
it is more mature. The microérganisms in 
the rumen convert the fiber into fatty 
acids: about 70 per cent acetic acid, 20 per 
cent proprionic acid, and 10 per cent butyric 
acid.—Certified Milk, July, 1952. 


Vitamin A Storage.— Livers taken at 
public abattoirs from 657 cows from Sep- 
tember, 1945, to June, 1949, were analyzed 
for carotene and vitamin A. A marked 
seasonal variation was evident, with the 
maximum vitamin A reserves occurring in 
November and December when the cows are 
starting on winter rations; the minimum 
occurred in Apri] and May about the time 
the cows went to pasture—J. Comr 
Path. and Therap., July, 1952. 


Influence of Tocopherol on Vitamin A 
There are indications that a correlation 
exists between tocopherol (associated with 
vitamin E) and carotene (pro-vitamin A). 
A study at the University of New Zealand 
revealed that pastures of rye grass and 
clover contain three or four times as much 
carotene as should be required to produce 
milk with a vitamin A potency of 2,000 
I.U. per pound. In spite of this, the milk 
contained only 1,200 I.U. per pound. 
Three pairs of monozygotic twin cows 
were therefore placed on such a pasture 
until their milk potency dropped to 1,200 
I.U. Then 1 of each pair was given 1 Gm. 
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of alpha-tocopherol daily for fourteen days. 
The vitamin A potency of these cows started 
to rise in two days and reached the maxi- 
mum of 2,000 I.U. in eight days. The con- 
trol cows continued at about 1,000 to 1,200 
I.U. Increasing the tocopherol to 3 Gm. 
per cow per day or feeding added carotene 
concentrate daily had no advantage over 
the 1 Gm. of tocopherol alone. 

It had been assumed that ordinary ra- 
tions, particularly fresh green forage, would 
supply all the tocopherol which cattle re- 
quired. This finding may partially explain 
why vitamin E deficiency (white muscle 
disease) occasionally occurs in young calves 
and lambs.—Nutr. Rev., Sept., 1952. 


Ladino Pasture for Hogs.—Purdue Uni- 
versity reports that good pasture will pro- 
vide much of the protein required to put 
hogs on the market. The average of 50 
experiments indicated that pigs on legume 
pasture required 25 per cent less protein 
than those on drylots. From birth to 100 
lb., they can get along without protein 
if they are on such pastures. 

Shoats on alfalfa pasture, corn, and no 
supplement gained 1.48 lb. per day; on 
Ladino clover, corn, and no supplement, 
1.61 lb. per day; on alfalfa, corn, and pro- 
tein supplement, 1.64 lb. per day; on Ladino 
clover, corn, and supplement, 1.8 Ib. per 
day. 


When a raw soybean diet was fed to 
calves, it produced a significantly lower 
plasma vitamin A and carotene content.— 
Borden’s Rev. Nutr. Res., June, 1952. 


Silage made from high-protein corn may 
reduce protein costs for cattle. One high- 
protein variety, started in 1896 at the 
Illinois Experiment Station, produced si- 
lage with 3 per cent protein whereas a 
high-protein hybrid silage had 2.8 per cent 
and a low-protein hybrid silage only 1.8 
per cent. However, when raised on poor 
soil, especially a soil low in nitrogen, the 
above differences in protein content tend to 
disappear.—Successful Farming, Feb., 
1952. 
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EDITORIAL 


The following article under the above 
title by Mr. J. K. MacClarren, head of the 
Information Division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, is so readable and 
states so well many of the things that the 
JOURNAL would like to say editorially about 
disease control that, even though we do not 
fully agree with every detail, we consider 
it worthy of reprinting. We, therefore, se- 
cured permission from the Farm Journal 
to quote it verbatim. We hope our readers 
will give it serious thought. 


A farmer on Manhattan, whose dairy cattle 
grazed where New York skyscrapers now stand, 
bought a real bargain cow one fine day in 1843. 
He got her off an English ship—the dampness of 
the sea had made her sick, the captain said. 

You don’t hear much about that animal any 
more, but she started more trouble than Mrs. 
O'Leary's cow—the one that is supposed to have 
touched off the big Chicago fire. 

That “sea-sick” cow brought in pleuro-pneu- 
monia, one of the worst livestock disease plagues 
ever turned loose in this country. It looked like 
suicide for the livestock business—until a bill 
went through Congress to create a Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry to stop pl Pp mia 
The new bureau did just that—wiped out the 
plague completely, and then went on to tackle 
other diseases. 

That successful campaign laid the philosophy for 
our American attitude toward livestock disease: 
don't live with a disease that you cam wipe out. 

That feeling drove us to stop tick fever, glanders, 
dourine, TB, fowl plague; and we have slapped 
down foot-and-mouth six times. Now we're after 
brucellosis, and many feel that even before we 
back that disease off the map we will have whipped 
hog cholera. 

We're working back toward the good old days 
when Indians and buffalo roamed our prairies, and 
when very few of our present diseases were here. 
We imported most of our troubles: scab, mange, 
blackleg, pink eye, erysipelas, lock jaw, anaplas- 
mosis, worms, even flies, and many others. 

Just five years after the first Farm Journal was 
lifted off the press in Philadelphia, the first horn 
fly was spotted about 30 miles away in New Jersey. 
What a shame someone didn’t swat it! In less 
than 10 years, millions of them were living 
off the blood of cattle all across the country. We 
haven't whipped the pesky little horn flies yet; we 
don't know how. 


“Can We Stamp Out Disease?” 
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Without research we stumble along in the dark. 
In the past we've split cows’ tails and stuffed in 
sale and pepper, to cure “hollow tail”—a disease 
that really never existed. We've fed wood ashes 
and turpentine to hogs to “cure” cholera. We've 
kept goats in dairy herds to keep brucellosis away. 
We've done equally worthless things just because 
we didn’t know any better. 

We didn’t know that sanitation was so im- 
portant—that it would prevent worms in hogs, for 


-example—until 17 farmers tried raising hogs on 


clean ground in McLean County, Illinois, in 1919. 
They kept records for six years, and marketed 
two more pigs per litter than their neighbors. 
The McLean County clean ground system soon 
became famous, and still is. It helped show us 
that disease management is an important part of 
every-day farming. 

While all this was going on, farmers were de- 
ciding that disease on a neighbor's farm is your 
own problem, too. One diseased farm can infect 
a whole neighborhood, and that neighborhood can 
infect a state and a nation. Remember the bargain 
cow! 

Disease, then, is a community problem that 
requires community co-operation by farmers. And 
farmers are getting ahead of more and more 
diseases. With the help of well-trained veteri- 
narians we'll whip the important livestock diseases 
some day. 

Farm Journal says we may do this: 


1. Maybe we'll pay veterinarians to keep our 
farms free of disease, instead of waiting until 
our livestock get sick. We may even stop paying 
—as the Chinese do—when disease hits. Veteri- 
narians may “go farther” by turning over to trained 
technicians such routine jobs as jabbing livestock 
with vaccinating needles, taking blood samples. 

2. Some day we'll come up with a virus cure— 
something we don’t have today. The new $10 
million Federal virus laboratory, urged by Farm 
Journal, will be one of our greatest steps in that 
direction. 

3. We'll remake the poultry industry. The 
chicks from several firms that are sometimes hauled 
on one express truck at a rail station are possible 
spreaders of diseases from 3,000 to 5,000 flocks of 
hens. 

4. We'll tighten up on sales barns, trucks, stock. 
yards, livestock dealers, and other sources that 
are sometimes “cesspools” of disease. 

5. Farmers will demand more and more that 
breeding stock carry disease-free certificates when 
offered for sale. Purebred organizations may 
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take the lead by requiring these certificates on all 
purebreds sold. 

6. State veterinarians and disease inspectors will 
be taken out of politics, so that they can give the 
best service to farmers without playing favorites 
or being afraid of political pressures. 

7. Each case of a disease on a farm will be re- 
ported to the state, then to a national center, so 
that we will know exactly where we stand on each 
disease— instead of being in the dark as we are to- 
day. 

Let's hope the day is not far off. 


Cornstalk Poisoning 

Livestock disease problems vary with the 
seasons and the climate, partly due to the 
changes this brings in available feeds. Ex- 
cept in the southern states, November is 
about the end of the pasture and roughage 
grazing season. Although in recent years 
no disease of farm animals has been espe- 
cially prominent in November, we are not 
so far from the 1930 decade when corn- 
stalk disease of cattle and moldy corn 
poisoning of horses were frequent and 
invariable killers. Few, if any, cases have 
occurred since then, but they might if 
similar weather conditions should develop. 

These two diseases should not be con- 
fused. They were not related. They sel- 
dom, if ever, occurred in the same fields 
and often not in the same season. Both 
were definitely the result of poisoning. 

The horse disease was rare and readily 
confused with severe encephalitis. It ap- 
parently resulted from a toxin in moldy 
ear corn that actually caused a liquefac- 
tion of the brain tissues in horses only. 

The affected animals soon became stupid 
and blind and would push over or through 
obstacles, or they became paralyzed. In 
either case they would usually die in 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Several 
cases were seen in 1937 when many fields 
of corn did not mature and the “nubbin” 
ears became moldy. 

On the other hand, cornstalk disease in 
cattle was more prevalent in the drouth 
years of 1933 to 1936, with the incidence 
then decreasing and few, if any, cases since 
1941. The poison was apparently in the 
stalk, especially in stunted or replanted 
corn where the frost caught the plants 
while they were still immature. 

This disease seemed never to develop in 
fields harvested by mechanical corn pickers 
and when such machines became almost 


universally used, the disease vanished. 
Perhaps the crushing or breaking of the 
stalk allowed faster drying or in some 
way avoided or shortened the chemical 
phase in which toxins were formed. How- 
ever, this may have been only a coincidence 
and different weather conditions or differ- 
ent varieties of corn may have been the 
reason for the disappearance of the disease. 
Much open pollinated corn was raised in 
the 1930's, but the hybrid varieties have 
“taken over” almost entirely since then. 

Usually, only 1 to 3 young animals in a 
herd would be affected, but in one instance 
17 in a herd of 40 died in about twenty- 
four hours. Of 87 cases seen in 52 herds 
in the five years—1933 to 1937 inclusive— 
100 per cent died. All were affected be- 
tween October 15 and December 7 of those 
years, with 60 per cent being in November. 
The disease usually occurred about a week 
or ten days after the cattle were turned 
into the stalk field and would stop within a 
day after their removal. 

Probably 95 per cent of the affected 
cattle were under 2 years of age but oc- 
casionally mature cows would die. Most 
cases would stagger, stare, become either 
dumb or frantic, then develop coma and 
die. Their temperatures were never found 
above normal; often they were subnormal. 

Upon autopsy, three pathological changes 
usually were quite evident: (1) petechial 
and ecchymotic hemorrhages widely dis- 
tributed but especially frequent in the 
thymus gland and on the heart; (2) a 
bluish, slightly swollen liver; and (3) an 
amber-colored edema around, and in the 
wall of, the gall bladder. 

In 1935, experimental treatment resulted 
in the temporary recovery of several cases 
but always they would relapse and die in 
a few hours. Animals in a coma, when 
given about 250 to 500 cc. of 20 per cent 
dextrose solution, intravenously, would 
often get up and act normal for a few 
hours, then relapse. Each re-treatment 
would bring a weaker response and death 
never was postponed more than a few hours. 

This disease had usually been diagnosed 
and treated as hemorrhagic septicemia. The 
nervous symptoms and the hemorrhagic 
lesions were quite classical. Specific vac- 
cines usually produced excellent results— 
unless the animals were returned to the 
field before the toxic phase in the stalks 
had passed. However, temperatures were 
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never high and cultures were usually sterile. 
The temporary recoveries resulting from 
dextrose treatment were the final proof 
that this disease was not infectious. 

Little research was ever done with the 
disease and if the causative agent was ever 
detected, or even strongly suspected, it has 
been kept a deep secret. It would be inter- 
esting to know what toxin, if any, was re- 
sponsible. However, unless similar condi- 
tions recur the opportunity to find out may 
never again be presented. 

A Case History (Dec. 5, 1936).—On Thursday 
morning, 40 cattle of all ages were turned into a 
replanted field, still quite green when frost came, 
containing red-purple stalks. One animal acted 
stupid that evening. One was dead and one dying 
on Friday evening. Half the night was spent 
with the herd. By Saturday evening, 17 were 
dead including 1 cow. Eleven were given dextrose 
treatment but only 3, or 27.3 per cent, showed 
even temporary improvement.—W. A. AITKEN. 


Ethics Among Veterinarians 


Ethics might be likened to the old saw 
about the weather, “Everybody talks about 
it but nobody does anything about it.” 
However, this is not true in our profession 
because the AVMA Committee on Ethics 
has been active in recent years, first, in 
carrying on an educational campaign, and 
second, in stimulating interest in profes- 
sional ethics at state and local levels. Mem- 
bers of that committee and others have 
Suggested that a column in each issue of 
The JOURNAL be devoted to a discussion 
on ethics. This we would be glad to do 
provided we could be assured of receiving 
sufficient contributions of a constructive 
nature to keep the column going. 

Recently, we received an_ unsolicited 
article entitled “The Golden Rule in Veteri- 
nary Practice” (see p. 345), which is such 
an eloquent report of the successful coép- 
eration between all the practicing veteri- 
narians of the community, as well as with 
the allied professions, that it is a pleasure 
to publish it. We recommend it for reading 
and as a subject for discussion at all veteri- 
nary group meetings. 

In some cities, physicians have also used 
the community system for giving similar 
uround-the-clock emergency service. The 
Chicago Veterinary Medical Association is 
considering a similar plan. 

We invite your comments on this or other 
phases of professional ethics or practices. 


EDITORIAL 


However, we do not wish this to become 
a gripe column. Have you any constructive 
comments or suggestions? 


Swine Association Criticizes Control 
of Vesicular Exanthema 


The National Association of Swine Rec- 
ords at a recent meeting charged that the 
spread of vesicular exanthema indicated 
lack of an efficient plan to meet emergency 
disease control. They reminded officials that 
the present embargo is restricting move- 
ments of breeding stock, that no one case 
has occurred in a purebred herd east of 
the Rockies, and that some regulations were 
creating unfavorable publicity for pork and 
pork products. 

They called for uniform state regula- 
tions to conform with national regulations. 
They also urged immediate liquidation and 
quarantine of all affected herds east of the 
Rockies, rigid inspection of all public live- 
stock markets, a quarantine of all animals 
going back to farms from public markets, 
and a state and federal ban on the feeding 
of uncooked garbage. They also urged that 
more funds be made available by federal 
and state governments for research on the 
treatment and prevention of all infectious 
diseases of swine. —- Hog Breeder, Sept., 
1952. 


Anthrax Outbreaks 

Forty-six outbreaks of anthrax were re- 
ported in 31 counties of 13 states during 
August, 1952. More than 160 animals died, 
including 90 swine, 70 cattle, and several 
sheep. Iowa lost 10 cattle and 25 swine in 
ten outbreaks in ten counties. Wyoming 
lost 61 swine in one outbreak and Florida 
lost 35 cattle in four outbreaks. Con- 
taminated feed was the suspected cause in 
three outbreaks, vaccination in 16 out- 
breaks (Kansas), infected soil in four, and 
buzzards in four outbreaks. In 19 out- 
breaks the source of infection was un- 
known.—U.S.D.A. 


The Dairy Goat Journal (Sept., 1952) 
tells how a pet dairy goat took over and 
became his seeing eye when an old man 
was stricken blind. She would go with him 
for long walks in the country and always 
brought him back home safely. 
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Effect of Low Temperature on 
Liver Fluke Eggs in Beef Livers 

Tests were made with the eggs of the common 
liver fluke, Fasciola hepatica, to determine the 
freezing temperatures that would destroy them 
under packinghouse conditions. Based on the re- 
sults obtained, it was determined that, to destroy 
life of the fluke eggs, infected livers must be kept 
for not less than ten days at a temperature not 
higher than 15 F, or for a period of not less than 
five days at a temperature not higher than 10 F. 
The storage time at these temperatures must be 
doubled when the livers are packed in containers 
over 7 in., but less than 27 in., thick.—{Lisby L. 
Wade: Effects of Low Temperature on the Eggs 
of the Common Liver Fluke (Fasciola Hepatica) 
in Beef Livers. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 13, (July, 1952): 
345-347,} 


Study of Telangiectasis 
Data are presented in the study of “telang” and 


its development through histochemical methods. 
The lesion results from accumulating metabolites 
involving distortion and erosion of the hepatic 


cells. The primary lesion is in the space of 
Dissé. This disturbance is followed by coalesence 
of sinusoids forming cavernous blood spaces. The 
lack of leukocytic concentration and blood spaces 
with anoxia suggest a highly vulnerable lesion 
for bacterial invasion in some cases, or healing by 
hepatic cell proliferation in others.—{A. C. Ander- 
sen and G. H. Hart: Histochemical Methods in 
the Study of Telangiectasis. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 13, 
(July, 1952): 359-365.} 


Canine Brucellosis 

A study was made of histological changes in 
the tissues of dogs fed materials of cows infected 
with Brucella abortus. Corresponding controls 
were also studied. Most of the characteristic 
changes of the lymph nodes of dogs fed infected 
materials occurred in the lymph nodes of control 
dogs which were not exposed to Br. abortus. The 
two exceptions were the presence of granulomata 
(an involvement of 20%) and fibrocytic prolifera- 
tion (17.7%). Approximately 15 per cent of the 
lymph nodes of the adult dogs fed infected mate- 
rials contained multinucleated cells, as compared 
with about 2 per cent of the controls. Cells of 
this nature were not observed in the tissues of 
control puppies, but binucleated or multinucleated 
cells appeared in about 6.0 per cent of the lymph 
nodes of the group fed infected milk. Lymph 
nodes of both groups of dogs fed Brucella-infected 


materials, as well as the control animals, contained 
areas of reticular scarring, necrosis, abscess forma- 
tion, hemosiderosis, plasma cells, polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocytes, and eosinophils—{Lounise 
Wipf, E. V. Morse, S. H. McNutt, and H. R. 
Glattli: Pathological Aspects of Canine Brucello- 
sis Following Oral Exposure. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
13, (July, 1952): 366-372.} 


Chemotherapy of Enterohepatitis of Turkeys. | 


The value of 2-amino-5-nitrothiazol in prevention 
and treatment of enterohepatitis of turkeys was 
determined. For this study, 950 turkeys separated 
into groups of 50 birds each were used. Exposure 
to Histomonas meleagridis was obtained by the 
use of litter from a chicken house. The drug, 
when given continuously in the ration at concen- 
trations of 0.05, 0.04 and 0.03 per cent was effec- 
tive in preventing mortality from the disease. It 
had little or no value in treating the disease after 
an outbreak had occurred—{L. C. Grumbles, W. 
A, Boney, and R. D. Turk: Chemotherapy of 
Enterohepatitis of Turkeys. 1. The Value of 2- 
Amino-5-Nithrothiazol in Prevention and Treat- 
ment. Am. J. Vet. Res., 13, (July, 1952): 383- 
385.} 


Some Aspects of Congenital Passive Immunity 
to Newcastle Disease in Chicks. | 

By means of the hemagglutination-inhibition 
(HI) test, the transfer of antibodies against New- 
castle disease was traced from the laying hen to 
the chick via the egg yolk and through the de- 
veloping embryo. Preliminary tests showed that 
the HI titers of egg yolks were a reliable quanti- 
tative index of the serum titers of the hens laying 
them. This maternal yolk titer remains constant 
during incubation, and the serum titer of the em- 
bryo does not ascend at its expense. Significant 
embryonic HI titers make their appearance in the 
blood serum only during the last few days of 
incubation, and do not appear at all in the allanto- 
amniotic fluid nor in the liver of the embryo. At 
hatching time, serum titers of chicks have reached 
only Yg to Yq of their highest value, which gen- 
erally is reached at 2 to 3 days of age. This peak 
value does not necessarily equal the maternal titer, 
and may be significantly lower. The data indicate 
that chicks of a given dam have a quantitatively 
specific titer for each stage of their development.— 
{Simon Bornstein, A. Rautenstein-Arazi, and Y. 
Samberg: Some Aspects of Congenital Passive 
Immunity to Newcastle Disease in Chicks, Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 13, (July, 1952): 373-378.} 
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FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Effect of Antibiotics on Bull Semen 

From June 1 to Sept. 30, 1951, the ejaculates 
from 58 bulls were divided into two portions, one 
of which was treated by adding 5,000 ug. of dihy- 
drostreptomycin sulfate per milliliter of diluent. 
It was found that the rate of conception was 60.1 

cent for the control material and 64.0 per cent 

the semen to which the antibiotic had been 
added. In individual bulls where the rate of con- 
ception was low, the use of dihydrostreptomycin 
raised the percentage as much as 6.4 to 21.0 per 
cent. However, a few individuals with high con- 
ception rates had slightly lower rates when the 
antibiotic was added to the semen. 

In a few bulls with Vibrio fetus infection, the 
rate of conception was raised due possibly to the 
inhibitory effect of the antibiotic on the micro- 
organism.—{H. C. Adler and N. O. Rasbech: 
Studies on the Effect of Antibiotics on the Fertility 
of Bull Semen. 2. 5,000 Micrograms of Dibydro- 
streptomycin Sulfate per Milliliter of Diluent with 
Special Reference to lts Application in Bulls Trans- 
mitting Vibrio Fetus Infection. Nord. Vet.-med., 
4, (June, 1952): 605-613,}—A.G.K. 


Avian Tuberculosis in a Cow 

A cow suspected of having tuberculosis was 
found to have tubercle bacilli in the milk. Tuber- 
culin tests with bovine and avian tuberculin re- 
vealed greater reaction to the latter. Necropsy 
revealed tuberculous changes in the mammary 
gland, uterus, lungs, brochial lymph nodes, and 
mammary lymph nodes. The microédrganism was 
identified as avian because it produced progressive 
disease in rabbits and chickens but not in guinea 
pigs —{Aage Throdal-Christensen: A Case of 
Generalized Avian Tuberculosis in a Cow Shed- 
ding Avian Tubercle Bacilli in the Milk. Nord. 
Vet.-med., 4, (June, 1952): 577-587.J}—A.G.K. 


Lymphangitis in Horses 

Following a review of the literature, the author 
presents the methods of analyzing the data gathered 
for the interval between 1939 and 1949 on ap- 
proximately 5,000 cases of lymphangitis in horses. 
The disease appeared to be most common during 
the spring and autumn, although there was fluctu- 
ation from year to year. Since 1942, there appears 
to have been a gradual increase in the number of 
cases. With respect to age, the greatest incidence 
varied from year to year in various groups. For 
example, in 1946 and 1947, the highest incidence 
occurred in the age group of 10 to 12 years, where- 
as in 1948 it was in the group 7 to 8 years of age. 
There appeared to be no breed disposition. 

In a typical case, there is a rise in temperature 
and increased pulse rate which recede within four 
to five days. Edema of the limbs is maximal on 
about the fifth day. There is a slight neutrophilia, 


but the changes in the leukocyte count are not 
great. In 11 cases studied, the sedimentation rate 
was a mean of 132.4 minutes * 6.1 in contrast to 
57.7 + 7.2 for normal horses. There is a reduc- 
tion in albumin and a rise in globulin, fibrinogen, 
and total protein, reaching a maximum in eight 
to nine days. Bilirubin increases moderately.— 
{Gunnar Tufvesson: Lympbangitis in Horses. Ul. 
A Statistical and Clinical Study. Nord. Vet.-med., 
4, (Jume, 1952): 529-576.}—A.G.K. 


A Transfixation Plaster Cast for Small 
Animal Fractures 

The method consists of putting transverse stain- 
less steel pins through the bones on either side of 
the fracture and fixing the pins by means of a 
plaster cast. The leg is first placed in position by 
means of a Thomas splint. One or more pins are 
forced through the skin, muscle, and bone, and 
are left long enough so that the plaster cast can 
be fixed to them as it is being applied. The pins 
should not be parallel. The soft tissues are pro- 
tected by bandages and cotton applied before the 
plaster. 

The bandage may be removed in four to six 
weeks depending on the age and condition of the 
dog. The method is useful for open reduction. 
The paper is illustrated by eight photographs in- 
cluding roentgenographs.—{Gustaf Bjorck: A 
Transfixation Plaster Cast in the Treatment of 
Fractures in Small Animals. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, 
(Feb., 1952): 89-115.}—A.G.K. 


Intra-Abdominal Anesthesia in Pigs 

Intra-abdominal chloral hydrate anesthesia was 
used for about three years on young pigs for sur- 
gery for scrotal hernia, umbilical hernia, and crypt- 
orchism. There was a mortality of 10 per cent due 
to peritonitis from the chloral hydrate. It was 
found that intra-abdominal injection of 5 per cent 
chloral hydrate in guinea pigs produced peritonitis, 
whereas 5 per cent pentothal sodium was well 
tolerated. It is recommended that pentothal sodi- 
um be used intra-abdominally for young pigs in- 
stead of chloral hydrate.—{Lars Hassler: Some 
Observations on Intra-Abdominal Anesthesia in 
Young Pigs. Nord. Vet.med., 4, (June, 1952): 
595-603.}—A.G.K. 


A New Outbreak of Newcastle Disease 

In November of 1951, Newcastle disease oc- 
curred near Stockholm in an isolated flock. It was 
probably introduced by feeding kitchen refuse 
containing offal from imported frozen partridges. 
The virus was identified by inoculation of embryo- 
nating eggs and by hemagglutination-inhibition 
tests. The outbreak was controled by slaughter of 
all exposed fowl. A plea is made to study the 
cause of all acute diseases of chickens with respect 
to differentiation between fowl! plague and New- 
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castle disease —{N. O. Lindgren, Z. Dinter, and 1. 
Lauritzson: A New Outbreak of Newcastle Dis- 
eases in Sweden. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, (June, 1952): 
588-594.}—A.G.K. 


Hard Pad Disease 

This disease was reported in Indonesia for the 
first time. The affected dog died, and the litera- 
ture indicates that the mortality is about 90 per 
cent. Evidence of encephalitis was indicated. The 
disease was often accompanied by cramps, fits of 
howling and barking, salivation, and epileptiform 
attacks. Sometimes a marked nystagmus and a 
convulsive tic in certain skeletal muscles were 
noted. A severe enteritis and gastritis, fever, and 
dullness completes the clinical picture. The name 
“hard pad” indicates that the disease is always 
accompanied by a marked hyperkeratosis of the 
food pads which take on the form of a hard disc. 
—{A. M. Ernst and Sikar: Hard Pad Disease. 
Hemera Zoa, (Jan-Feb. 1952): 103-104,}—L.V.E. 


Neurolymphomatosis and Leukosis 


After a general survey pertaining to the etiology 
and epidemiology of neurolymphomatosis and leu- 
kosis, the authors arrived at the conclusion that 
these problems are not yet solved. In order to 
check on the opinions pertaining to the lower 
frequency of neurolymphomatosis and the higher 
one of leukosis since World War II, a study was 
made of the available statistics. In this study no 
useful factors were disclosed. A study of the in- 
fluence of the seasons yielded no results about 
neurolymphomatosis, but it did show that the 
highest frequency of leukosis seemed to appear at 
the end of winter and the lowest during summer. 
—{L. M. G. Geurden and N. Viaena: Considera- 
tion of the Problem of Neuro-Lymphomatosis and 
Leucosis. Vlaams Diergeensk. Tijdschr., 22, 
(1952): 73-19.}—L.V.E. 


Zinc Phosphide Poisoning of Game Animals 

The examination of dead fowl revealed that 
during a dry period poisonous wheat kernels had 
been scattered about for the destruction of field 
mice. Wild geese suffered the most (500 to 1,000 
of a total of 7,000 died) but a considerable num- 
ber of ducks, partridges, and hares were also poi- 
soned.—{W". M. Gotink and F. W. van Hulsen: 
A Massive Mortality of Game Animals by Poison- 
ing with Zinc Phosphide. Tijdschr. voor Dier- 
geneesk., 77, (1952): 224-229.}—L.V.E. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 
Public Health and Welfare in Japan 


This, the fourth and final report, summarizes the 
progress made during 1951 and 1952 by the Medi- 
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cal Section, General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mand for the Allied Powers in Japan. 

The chapter “Veterinary Affairs” reports that 
one new veterinary school recently opened in 
Japan but one closed, leaving 14. They pee ath 
616 students in 1952. 

The report on infectious disease cases in Japan 
for 1951 shows:anthrax, 13; swine cholera, 2,356; 
swine erysipelas, 511; infectious anemia in horses, 
8,366; infectious abortion in horses, 480; enzodtic 
encephalitis of horses, 267; influenza of cattle, 
46,914; brucellosis, 167; rabies, 17; blackleg, 2; 
Newcastle disease, 22,547. 

Since the Veterinary Affairs Division of the 
Allied Powers was closed in June, 1951, its activ- 
ities are being continued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry.—{Public Health and Welfare 
in Japan. Final Summary—1951 and 1952. Issued 
by General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Medical Section, Public Health 
and Welfare Division. Vol. 1. 136 pages. Ulus- 
trated.} 


Instructor's Guide, Sanitary Food Service 

Although a U. S. Public Health Service publica- 
tion, considerable collaboration was received from 
the Armed Forces (particularly the Navy), the 
Office of Education, other federal agencies, and 
state and municipal health departments. 

It is not only an informative book from the 
standpoint of the latest knowledge in food sani- 
tation, but it was written primarily to explain how 
this knowledge can be transposed into the minds 
and hands of those who prepare and serve food. 
This publication is recommended for use by state 
and local health departments for training food- 
service personnel; by state and local education 
specialists for conducting classes for food-service 
personnel; and by operators of private eating and 
drinking establishments for in-service training.— 
{Instructor's Guide, Sanitary Food Service. By 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 
Division of Sanitation, Milk and Food Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C. (1952). WUlustrated. 209 
pages. Price, $1.50.} 


REVIEWS OF VETERINARY 
MEDICAL FILMS 


Protecting Poultry Profits —Sound 16-mm., color, 
running time about twenty minutes. Produced by 
Merck & Company, Rahway, N. J., and available 
from Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand, 
Detroit 11, Mich. An enjoyable, educational film 
well documented with information about modern 
methods in the proper management of poultry 
flocks, it graphically illustrates the life cycle of 
coccidia. Most of the last half of the film is 
devoted to a discussion of sulfaquinoxaline and its 
place in poultry disease control. 
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THE NEWS 


AVMA Initiates Program for Assisting 
Officers Separated Service 


Under the auspices of the Emergency Ad- 
visory Committee, the AVMA will assist vet- 
erinarians separated from the Armed Services, 
in resettlement in civilian life. All officers re- 
cently, or soon to be, separated, are offered an 
opportunity to file a record with the committee 
of their special education, experience, and pre- 
ferred geographical location. 

The committee is soliciting the assistance of 
the secretaries and the Emergency Advisory 
Committee chairmen of the constituent associa- 
tions in this work. Names of officers desiring 
a position in research and teaching, for example, 
will be furnished to institutions and agencies 
who employ veterinarians for such purposes. 

The program has only recently been inau- 
gurated. Some veterinarians, separated several 
weeks or months ago, may still want to take 
advantage of this service. The committee will 
be pleased to hear from them. 


Addition to 1952-1953 Roster 

The Special Committee on Canine Encephalitis 
was not listed in the Official Roster (see Oct., 
JOURNAL, pp. 326-336), inasmuch as the chair- 
man's acceptance of his appointment by President 
W. L. Boyd had not been received when the 
JOURNAL went to press. Following are the 
members of the Committee: 


E. P. Leonard, Chairman, New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

W. F. Irwin, 3550 S. Peoria Se. Tulsa, Okla. 

Frank Bloom, 137-38 Northern Bivd., Flushing, 

LL, N.Y. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Manthei to Serve on WHO.—Dr. Chester 
A. Manthei (MSC ’35), of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, has been appointed to serve for 
five years as a member of the World Health 
Organization’s expert advisory panel -on brucel- 
losis. He left Sept. 27, 1952, for Florence, Italy, 
to attend the conference. While in Europe, 
he plans to visit research laboratories in 
Switzerland and England. 

s/Grant E. Brake, Secretary, 
District of Columbia V.M_A. 
eee 

Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry are reported 
as of Sept. 19, 1952. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Harold E. Beckman, Olympia, Wash. 
E. Caldwell, Harrisburg, Pa. 
George W. Fischer, Nashville, Tean. 
Newton A. McCosh, Denver, Colo. 
William A. Kittrell, 
Wendell G. Peart, Sacramento, 
Wendell L. Pinckard, 
Staton G. Possion, Louisville, Ky. 
John Redmond, Dade City, Fla. 
Joho S. Sickles, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas E. Traylor, Denver, Colo. 
Benjamin Weiner, Boston, Mass. 
MILITARY FURLOUGH AS VETERINARY TRAINEE 
Charles W. Freudenberg, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William E. Keeler, Madison, Wis 


CANCELLATION 
Tony C. Wille, Jr., Frankfort, Ky. 


RESIGNATIONS 
George C. Faun, Cleveland, Ohio. 
James Guess, Mexico City, Mex. 
E. Johnson, Tenn. 
Wis. 


Merlin A. Nelson, Mexico City, Mex. 
Edward F, Ono, Newark, N. J. 
Robert E. Riordan, Des Moines, lowa. 
James E. Varady, Los Angeles, Calif. 
James H. Wommack, Olympia, Wash. 


RETIREMENTS 

Ralph H. Crowell, Chicago, Ill. 

Owen L. Lockwood, Baltimore, Md. 

Alford T. Ostendorf, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
TERMINATION 

Clinton E, Burkholder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TRANSFERS 

James W. Allen, from Mexico City, Mex., 


Texas. 

Richard §. Archer, from Boston, Mass., to New Haven, 
Conn. 
me R. Betlach, from Mexico City, Mex., to Bismarck, 


Wiley W. Bird, from Mexico City, Mex., to National 


to Fort Worth, 


to Indianapolis, 
to Chicago, 
to Nampa, 
to Dubuque, 
Harold A. Krig, from Harrisburg, Pa., to Madison, Wis. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Are YOU a Member of the AVMA Auxil- 
iary?—Active membership in the AVMA Auxil- 
iary is open to the wives, daughters, mothers, 
sisters, and widows of veterinarians who are, or 
were while living, members in good standing of 
the AVMA. Associate membership is open to 
women interested in the Auxiliary but not 
eligible for active membership. Student mem- 


Stanley E. Cohen, from Harrisburg, Pa., 
Ind. 

William O. Fidler, from Indianapolis, Ind., 
ul. 

Loyal 


Idaho. 
William D. Foss, from Madison, Wis., 


H. Fisk, from Los Angeles, Calif., 
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Lawrence D. Boston, from Oklahoma City, Okla., to - 
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bership is open to the wives of veterinary stu- 
dents who are members of a student chapter of 
the association. 

Our objectives are: To assist the association 
in advancing the science and art of veterinary 
medicine, including their relationship to the 
public health; to assist selected veterinary stu- 
dents with loans and awards; to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship among women connected 
with the veterinary profession. 

Thirty-five years ago, 50 women made up the 
charter membership list. We have enjoyed a 
steady growth since that time. Today, our 
membership totals 2,628. There are 16,427 vet- 
erinarians listed in the 1952 AVMA Directory, 
who are located in the United States and 
Canada. Our potential strength is very great. 
We are proud of our membership list but we 
would like to see it grow and grow. 

Reasons for joining the Auxiliary vary. Some 
wish to participate actively in the Auxiliary 
program while others wish to lend moral sup- 
port. All of us, I feel sure, are anxious to up- 
hold the objectives set forth in our constitution. 
It is so easy to join our Auxiliary. Simply 
write to our secretary, Mrs. C. M. Rodgers, 
Blandinsville, Ill, and enclose your check for 
$1. We need your continued support and we 
hope we can be of service to you. 

Women's organizations are powerful groups. 
Let's all work together to assist in our program 
of awards, loans, research fund-raising, and our 
newest project, The Auriliary News. Above all, 


THE 
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let's work together to create good will and 
understanding for the veterinary profession. 
s/( Mrs. R. A.) Laura RUNNELLS, 
President-Elect. 
eee 

Michigan Auxiliary.—The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Michigan State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation held their twenty-first annual meeting, 
at which the charter members were honored, 
on Aug. 19-20, 1952, at Cromer’s Restaurant in 
Flint. Mrs. H. S. Atkins, Flint, was general 
chairman. The charter members present were: 
Mrs. F. E. Caswell, North Adams; Mrs. E. B. 
Cavell, Northville; Mrs. Lee Davisson, Okemos; 
Mrs. H. P. Hoskins, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. E. K. 
Sales, East Lansing; Mrs. A. S. Schlingman, 
Grosse Point; and Mrs. L. A. Wileden, Mason. 

The luncheons, decorations, and entertain- 
ment were enjoyed throughout the two-day 
meeting. A book review, readings, a garden 
tour, table favors, and door prizes contributed 
to the successful program. 

The annual business meeting of the Auxiliary 
was called to order by the president, Mrs. F. D. 
Egan, Farmington, on August 19. Mrs. R. A. 
Runnells, East Lansing, projects chairman, re- 
ported that four books had been purchased for 
the library of the veterinary school at Michigan 
State College. 

The following officers were elected: 
H. S. Atkins, Flint, president; Mrs. B. C. 
Hekhuis, Coopersville, vice-president; Mrs. 
John P. Newman, East Lansing, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Mrs. 


Members of the Michigan Women's Auxiliary who took the garden tour arranged for them durin 
their twenty-first annual meeting in Flint, Aug. 19-20, 1952. Those in the front row (left to right} 
are—Mrs. E. K. Sales, charter member of the Michigan Auxiliary; Mrs. F. D. Egan, president (195!- 
1952); Mrs. H. S. Atkins, general chairman of the annual meeting; Mrs. S. P. Curell, vice-president; 


and Mrs. H. E. Joh , charter b 


The charter members were honored at this meeting. Mrs. 


H. Preston Hoskins, Evanston, li., is shown standing back of Mrs. Atkins. 
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The group was happy to have Mrs. R. A. 
Runnells, president-elect of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA, extend greetings in 
their behalf. Mrs. Runnells gave a brief report 
of the ‘Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA in Atlantic 
City, told of the Auxiliary’s four projects, and 
extended a cordial invitation to attend the next 
meeting in Toronto. 

s/(Mres. Joun P.) NewMan, Secretary 

eee 

Eastern Iowa Auxiliary.—On Oct. 9-10, 1952, 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Eastern lowa 
Veterinary Medical Association met in the 
Hotel Montrose in Cedar Rapids. Events on 
the social calendar included a luncheon, milli- 
nery style show, card party, shopping, and the 
banquet. 

s/Mrs. W. M. Lyncu, Chairman, 
Entertainment Committee. 
eee 

Kentucky Auxiliary—-On July 23-24, 1952, 
the following officers were elected to serve the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Kentucky Veterinary 
Medical Association: Mrs. Robert Bardwell, 
Lexington, president; Mrs. H. H. Sutton, Lex- 
ington, vice-president; and Mrs. H. S. White, 
Lexington, secretary-treasurer. 

eee 


New York Auxiliary—The New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society and the Women’s 
Auxiliary met at Bolton Landing in the Saga- 
more Hotel on Lake George, Sept. 10, 12, 1952, 
with the Hudson Valley Society our hosts. This 
was the sixty-first meeting for the New York 
State V.M.S. but only the fourth for the Aux- 
iliary as an organized group, although the 
women have always been invited and attended 
the meetings. They are always friendly, happy 
affairs and this was no exception. 

The business meetings and the scientific 
papers and discussions for the men were held in 
the mornings, and the afternoons and evenings 
kept open for the joint social program with the 
women. These included a party in the evening 
of September 9, preceding the formal opening, 
and it must have been gratifying to the com- 
mittees to welcome such a large number to this 
“come early and meet your friends” mixer. 
Other entertainment offered during the meeting: 
a trip to Fort Ticonderoga; a twilight cruise 
aboard the luxurious M/V Ticonderoga on 
beautiful Lake George, through the courtesy of 
the Hudson Valley Medical Society; a first-run 
movie for those who did not wish to go on the 
boat ride; a wiener roast on the dock late in the 
evening; men’s and women’s golf tournaments 
and skeet shooting with trophies awarded; put- 
ting on the lawn; wonderful meals, with a spe- 
cial buffet luncheon one day, and the annual 
banquet, preceded by the president’s reception 
and cocktail party on the spacious verandas of 
the hotel; entertainment and dancing every 
night; a mid-day demonstration by the Bell 
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Telephone Co., when calls were made to Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago, and California, and the 
conversations carried over a loud speaker so 
that all could hear the messages from General 
McCallam, Dr. Van Houweling, and Mr. Chas. 
S. Travers. 

As the Sagamore is an American plan hotel, 
we were together at meals, which induced 
friendliness and offered opportunities for visit- 
ing. 

The Auxiliary held a council meeting the first 
morning when reports were given by repre- 
sentatives of the local groups. We found that 
seven of the ten are organized now, but all ten 
groups reported get-togethers and dues col- 
lected for the state Auxiliary. The board met 
on the second morning, and on the third day 
the annual meeting was held. Greetings were 
read from our national president, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald. New by-laws were adopted, some 
changes in the constitution proposed, and four 
projects were unanimously adopted for this 
coming year: (1) to increase the gift to a 
needy, deserving student at Cornell to $50; (2) 
to give $50 to the New York State Veterinary 
College Research Fund, and $25 to the AVMA 
Research Fund; (3) to pay the expenses up to 
$50 of a representative from the student aux- 
iliary to attend our meeting and report back to 
her group; and (4) to entertain the girls of the 
student auxiliary with an evening party at con- 
ference! time next January. This represents a 
big program for the Auxiliary but the interest 
and enthusiasm are great, and we hope to make 
our help and influence felt in the profession. 
As our membership grows, we can do more and 
more. The Auxiliary is also aiming at the 
largest membership in the AVMA Auxiliary! 

This year, for the first time, we had repre- 
sentatives from both the New York Student 
Chapter of the AVMA and its auxiliary, the 
whole expense being carried by the New York 
state society, with the hope and expectation 
that the Auxiliary in the future would assume 
the expenses for the student auxiliary repre- 
sentative. This was unanimously adopted, as 
reported above. Mrs. Robbins (the representa- 
tive this year) was one of our honor guests, and 
she contributed much with her charming 
friendly personality and her fine report on the 
student auxiliary activities. 

At the formal opening session of the Society. 
the president, Dr. McAuliff, graciously asked 
the president of the Auxiliary, Mrs. W. A. 
Hagan, to appear on the program with him, 
and this gesture and acknowledgment of our 
organization was appreciated by the women. 
We have grown from a mere 60 in 1949 to our 
present membersnip of 195 (as of Oct., 1952). 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Mrs. J. R. Hoyt, New Berlin, 
president; Mrs. A. L. Brown, Adams, president- 
elect; Mrs. C. E. DeCamp, Scarsdale, secretary; 
Mrs. Frederick Schutz, Brewster, treasurer; 
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Mrs. W. E. Weitz, Snyder, membership chair- 
man; and Mrs. W. A. Hagan, Ithaca, repre- 
sentative to the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AVMA House of Representatives. 

It was at this meeting that it was voted to 
keep the immediate past president on the board 
for one year to represent us at the national 
meeting. 

Lake George compares favorably with the 
beautiful lakes of Switzerland and certainly the 
beauty is unsurpassed in this country. All of 
us left the meeting feeling that we had had not 
only the pleasure of renewing friendships and 
profiting from the programs offered, but also a 
great lift and feeling of luxurious relaxation in 
the enjoyment of such beautiful surroundings 
for a few days. 

s/(Mrs. W. A.) EstHer Hacan, President. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis, the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
By-Laws. 


Brapiey, CHartes J. 

Box 583, Americus, Ga. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1952. 
Byram, Roserr L. 

483 Northland Dr., Rockford, Mich. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1946. 
Cox, WALTER R. 

2508 Dupont St., Flint, Mich 

B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary 
Domincuez, CeLestino T. 

9367 Coyle Ave., Detroit 28, Mich. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1946. 
Gorpperc, S. Morris 

8006 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland 5, Calif. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1946. 
Gross, Dean R. 

Gross Animal Clinic, 210 W. Beecher (Rear), 

Tacksonville, Ill 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1944. 
Jones, Davin O 

College of Veterinary Medicine, 

University, Columbus, Ohio. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1943. 
Keyser, Perer 

2560 Lapeer Ave., Port Huron, Mich. 

V.S., Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 1911 
Marre, Joun R. 

Rt. 1, Box 137, Spring Lake, Mich. 

B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1928 


College, 1913. 


Ohio State 


Rircuie, Howarp T. 

Buffalo, N. Dak. 

D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary 
SAUNDERS, JAMES WILLIAM 

John Street, Embro, Ont. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1950. 
SMITH, Jesse W. 

1841 Oak Bay Ave., Victoria, Canada. 

V.S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1919. 
WILLIAM R. 

4105 Pershing Drive, El Paso, Texas. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1946. 
THROWER, SAMFoRD E. 

700 N. Greenwood St., LaGrange, Ga. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1947. 
WELLs, Kenneru F. 

506 Piccadilly Ave., Ottawa, Canada. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1938. 
Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised in the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from ap- 
plicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of the 
constituent associations, and members of the Armed Forces, 
shall be published in the JOURNAL for two successive 
months. The first notice shall give the applicant's full 
name, school, and year of graduation, post office address, 
and the names of his endorsers. 

First Listing 
Sanrteco, Ropotro T., Jr. 

1683 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii, 

D.V.M., University of the Philippines, 1951. 

Vouchers: A. K. Gomez and W. F. Parker. 
Van Zanprt, JoHN N. 

97th Vet. Food Insp. Det., Fort Clayton, Canal 

Zone. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1948. 
Vouchers: E. T. Marsh and Robert L. Rennick. 


Second Listing 

EcHEeNaAGUSIA, Huco, 441 N. Lake St., Madison, 
Wis. 

PARHAM, WILLIAM 
Portsmouth, Va. 


1952 Graduate Applicants 

The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degree and who 
have applied for AVMA membership under the 
provision granted in the Administrative By- 
Laws to members in good standing of student 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
classes not received in time for listing this month 
will appear in later issues. An asterisk (*) after 
the name of a school indicates that all of this 
year’s graduates have made application for 
membership. 


First Listing 
University of Illinois* 
Loomis, Currrorp E., D.V.M. 


R.R. 4, Ottawa, IIL 
Vouchers: L. E. St. Clair and Roger Link. 


College, 1916. 


Jr, Rt. 2, Box 292 F, 
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Dennam, James A., D.V.M. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Vouchers: C. D. Diesem and R. E. Rebrassier. 


University of Pennsylvania 

Frencu, CuHartes R., V.M.D. 
&32 High St., Williamsport, Pa, 
Vouchers: R. C. Snyder and R. G. Little. 


Second Listing 

University of California* 

Hut, Harry H., D.V.M. P. O. Box 791, 4 
McNeill St., Encinitas, Calif. 


Colorado A. & M. College 
Zretax, Roserr L., Jn, D.V.M., Box 517, Williams, 
Ariz. 


Iowa State College 

Bricker, Joun J., D.V.M., Greenfield, Towa. 

Water R., Jr, D.V.M., Pilger, Neb. 

Goocu, MarsHatt H., D.V.M., 2704 Lincolnwood 
Dr., Evanston, 

Rosrnson, Evererr L., Jr, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

ScHOLTEN, Roser, 
Iowa. 

ArtHur M., D.V.M., 590 N. 20th, 
Salem, Ore. 


D.V.M., R.F.D. 2, 


D.V.M., Box 336, Sanborn, 


University of Illinois* 
D.V.M., 504 Requiza Rd., 


Fink, Ricuarp B., 
Encinitas, Calif. 


Michigan State College 

Farris, Harry B., D.V.M., 1000 S. Euclid, Bay 
City, Mich. 

Jones, Ropert Owen, 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 

Scuwase, Orro, D.V.M., 90-34 Francis 
Bivd., Queens Village, N.Y 


D.V.M., 3927 Fort St. 


Lewis 


University of Pennsylvania 

AwWKERMAN, Loy C., V.M.D., 150 S. Main St. 
Manheim, Pa. 

Bowen, Netson D., V.M.D., 1 High St., Mont- 
rose, Pa. 

Doutncer, Sor, V.M.D., 
Woodside, N. Y. 

Friprrict, Daviy G., V.M.D., 6117 W. Main St. 
Fogelsville, Pa. 

GUENTHER, FrepericK R., V.M.D., 614 Bloom St., 
Danville, Pa. 

Nitsson, Laurs S., Jr, V.M.D., Milk St., Box 
13, Branchville, N. J. 

WipMaNN, Raymonp J., .V.M.D., 3934 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


49-12 Bivd., 


Queens 


Texas A. & M. College 

Ex.ston, Davin M., D.V.M., Box 206, Gonzales, 
La. 

Martin, D. B., Jr, D.V.M., Box 2443, Longview, 
Texas. 

Turery, Joe B. Jr, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Washington State College 

BeckMANN, Harotp E., D.V.M., 2501 N. Nor- 
mandie St., Spokane, Wash. 

Irwin, Appison L.. D.V.M. 310 Taft 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Kevver, Frep W., D.V.M., Box 704, Redmond, 
Wash. 

Marucc, Georce M., D.V.M., 2602 6th St., Apt. 2, 
Tillamook, Ore. 

Pazaruski, James P., 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Repiske, Raymonp R., D.V.M., 321 
Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Ruoperer, Ernest T., D.V.M., 9825 
Bellevue, Wash. 

Scumvutz, Mitton D., 
Opportunity, Wash. 

Srorms, Lester “C”, D.V.M., 4310 S.W. Prim- 
rose, Portland 19, Ore. 

Tuompson, Leonarp A., D.V.M., c/o Kerrisidale 
Veterinary Hospital, Vancouver, B. C. 

Vanpevoort, Gren D.V.M., Box 212, Oak- 
ville, Wash. 

Vircin, Josern O., D.V.M., 5025-25th, N.E., Seat- 
tle 5, Wash. 

Wricut, Howarp L., D.V.M., 3716 N 
comaj Wash. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


D.V.M., 5619 Yale St., 


Hwy., 


D.V.M., 210-7th 
Wellington 
N. E. 


D.V.M., 910 N. Pierce, 


13th, Ta- 


Arkansas 
Practitioners Association—The second an- 


nual Arkansas Veterinary Practitioners Associ- 
ation Convention was held at the Hotel Marion 
in Little Rock, July 20-22, 1952, with approxi- 
mately 60 graduate veterinarians attending. 

Speakers for this three day event were: Drs. 
R. D. Turk, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station; George T. Edds, Ft. Dodge Labora- 
tories, Ft. Dodge, lowa; George T. Dugan, 
Texarkana; Louis Leonpacher, Lafayette, La.; 
A. H. Quin, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Harry Hilhouse, Lafayette, 
La. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Drs. George T. Dugan, Texarkana, president; 
Carey Clark, El Dorado, vice-president; W. L. 
Thomas, Little Rock, secretary-treasurer. 


California 
Personal.—-Dr. L.. M. 


former president of the 


Hurt f Los Angeles, 
AVMA, has been 
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elected director of the Farmers Insurance Ex- 
change and the Fire Insurance Exchange of 
California.—W est. Livestock Weekly, June 5, 1952. 


Delaware 


Dr. Cover Joins Staff of Agricultural Station. 
Dr. Morris S. Cover (UP '33) joined the 
staff of the University of Delaware Agricultural 
Experiment Station on Aug. 1, 1952, as an asso- 
ciate professor. In addition to his V.M.D. 
degree, Dr. Cover received his M.S. degree from 
Kansas State College in 1943 and his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois in 1952. 
He will be in charge of all poultry disease re- 
search work. Associated with Dr. Cover in this 
program are Drs. Eugene Gill and Jaroslaw 
Geleta, both of whom received their D.V.M. 
degrees from the University of Munich, 

Germany, ‘n 1951. 
s/E. F. Resident Secretary 


District of Columbia 


Association of Military Surgeons to Convene 
in Washington.—The fifty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Military Surgeons of 
the United States will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D. C., on Nov. 17-19, 
1952. Two.veterinarians will appear on the 
program during the general sessions of the 
Association. Colonel W. O. Kester, U. S. A. F., 


(V.C.), will discuss “Modern Military Veteri- 


nary Medicine,” and Dr. Frank Todd 
(F.C.A.D.) will present a paper on “Veterinary 
Medicine in Civil Defense.” 

Brigadier General J. A. McCallam, president 
of the Veterinary Section, extends an invitation 
to all veterinarians to attend. 


Florida 

Personal.—Dr. A. R. Chambers (API °49) re- 
cently purchased the hospital and practice of 
Dr. D. W. Jensen (COL '44) in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Illinois 


Veterinarians Participate in Milk Industry 
Foundation Program.—Among those who ap- 
peared on the program of the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the Milk Industry Foundation 
(formerly the International Association of Milk 
Dealers) held in Chicago on Sept. 24-26, 1952, 
were Dr. James M. Murphy, New York State 
Veterinary College, whose topic was “Mastitis 
from the Standpoint of Control,” and Dr. S. F. 
Scheidy, Sharp and Dohme, West Point, Pa., 
who gave an illustrated lecture on “Diseases of 
Dairy Cattle that may Affect the Safety, 
Wholesomeness and Palatability of Milk.” 

eee 

Northern Illinois Association. The fall meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical 
Association was held Sept. 17, 1952, in the 
Hotel Faust, Rockford. The following speak- 
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ers comprised the scientific program: Drs. John 
A. Pinkos, director of dog food research, Quaker 
Oats Co.; E. A. Woelffer, Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
R. J. Johnston, Pitman-Moore, Co., Zionsville, 
Ind.; Morris Erdheim, Grayslake; Edward A. 
Schilf, U.S. Bureau of Animal Husbandry; R. 
C. Klussendorf, director of veterinary medical 
services, Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Frank Connor, Morris, Ill; John 
T. Foley, Cary; and Herbert P. Wessels, Ge- 
neva. 

s/L. W. Derrer, Secretary. 


Animal Care Panel.—The following speakers 
will present papers at the third annual meeting 
of the Animal Care Panel, to be held in Chicago 
on December 3-4: Drs. C. A. Griffin, Division 
of Laboratories and Research, New York State 
Department of Health, Albany; Jules S. Case, 
Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; B. Eddie, George Williams 
Hooper Foundation, University of California, 
San Francisco; J. A. Baker, Veterinary Virus 
Research Institute, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca; R. J. Flynn, Argonne National 
Laboratory, Chicago; N. R. Brewer, University 
of Chicago; F. S. Robscheit Robbins, School 
of Medicine, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Theodore Zucker, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.; Samuel Poiley, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.; Elihu Bond, University 
of Illinois, Chicago; Bennett J. Cohen, North- 
western University Medical School, Chicago. 

The “Proceedings” of the Animal Care Panel 
will be published as soon as possible after the 
meeting. It will be distributed at cost. 

eee 

A Farm Journal Publicizes Veterinarian.— 
The September, 1952, issue of the Jilinois Farm 
Bureau Record, in an article written to stimulate 
interest in the eradication of Brucellosis in 
cattle, has featured Dr. Tom Wise of Effing- 
ham, Ill. Three pictures of Dr. Wise at work 
and one of Mrs. Wise sending out a call on 
their short-wave radio make fine publicity of 
the veterinary profession. Dr. Wise is a 1940 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

eee 
in Illinois. — Leptospirosis in 
cattle, and probably in other farm animals, has 
been identified in eight counties in the northern 
half of Illinois. It has been identified as 
Leptospira pomona type of infection. This is the 
type which causes swineherds disease in man, but 
no human cases have as yet been reported in 
Illinois.—Ilinois Health Messenger, Sept. 1, 1952. 


Indiana 

Indiana-Illinois Association.—Dr. Joe Green, 
state veterinarian of Indiana, discussed vesicular 
exanthema at the Sept. 12, 1952, meeting of the 
Indiana-Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. 
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This, and other diseases, were then discussed 
by the group. 
Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Gerber of Clay City were 
host and hostess. 
s/J. L. Kixmutter, Resident Secretary. 
eee 
Ninth District Association.—Dr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Brown of Seymour were hosts to the Ninth 
District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Association 
on August 22. Dr. Joe Green, state veterinari- 
an, discussed vesicular exanthema and the im- 
portance of thorough inspection and reporting 
of suspicious cases. 
s/J. L. Kixmutter, Resident Secretary. 
eee 


Northwestern Association.—The North- 
western Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met at Brook on Aug. 28, 1952. Dr. A. L. 
Delez, of Purdue University, Lafayette, spoke 
on the diagnosis of diseases of livestock and 
told how the laboratory can aid the practitioner. 

The women met at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
N. K. Decker who were the hosts. 

s/J. L. Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Sixth District Association.—At the Septem- 
ber 10 meeting of the Sixth District (Ind.) 
Veterinary Medical Association, in Mechanics- 
burg, Dr. Joe Green, state veterinarian, spoke 
on vesicular exanthema as it exists in Indiana 
and some of the neighboring states. The sub- 
ject was then discussed from the floor and pic- 
tures were shown of cattle affected with the 
disease. 

The women were entertained in the home 
of Mrs. Blubaugh. Dr. Blubaugh, president of 
the association, and Mrs. Blubaugh were hosts 
to the group. 

s/J. L. Kixmiyer, Resident Secretary 
eee 

Tenth District Association—On August 21, 
the Tenth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Rushville, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowell Hinchman and Dr. and Mrs. W. Buhler 
serving as hosts. After a round-table discussion 
of subjects of timely interest to veterinarians, 
members enjoyed dinner, cards, and dancing. 

s/J. L. Kixmmter, Resident Secretary. 


lowa 
Cedar Valley Association Officers.—Newly 
elected officers of the Cedar Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association are: Drs. A. J. Murphy, 
Winthrop, president; H. V. Henderson, Rien- 
beck, vice-president; and F. E. Brutsman, Traer, 
secretary-treasurer. 
s/F. E. BrutsMan, Secretary. 
eee 
Eastern Association.—The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary Med- 
ical Association was held on Oct. 9-10, 1952, 
in the Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids. 
Scientific papers were presented by Drs. 
G. H. Moore, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; C. H. Kernkamp, University of Min- 
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nesota, St. Paul; J. D. Ray, Affiliated Labora- 
tories, White Hall, Ill.; A. H. Quin, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo.; F. E. 
Condor, Vita-Vet Laboratories, Marion, Ind.; 
A. R. Stephenson, Bennett; Paul C. Bennett, 
lowa State College, Ames; A. F. Allison, Mar- 
shalltown; Guy S. Jones, district veterinarian, 
lowa Department of Agriculture, Cedar Rapids; 
Frank Thorp, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; W. L. Boyd, St. Paul, Minn., presi- 
dent of the AVMA; and Warren E. Bowstead, 
Lowden. 
s/NATHANIEL R. Wacconer, Secretary. 
eee 
Officers of Coon Valley Association.—The 
new officers of the Coon Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association, which meets at Storm 
Lake, Iowa, the second Wednesday of each 
month, September through May, are: Drs. 
V. D. Ladwig, Sac City, president; R. L. 
Wiedemeier, Lytton, vice-president; and J. R. 
Rosdail, Newell, secretary-treasurer. 
s/J. R. Rospaw, Secretary. 
Dr. Evans Investigates Diseases of Parakeets. 
—Dr. George A. Evans (ISC '20) of Clarion, 
lowa, is in the news as a breeder of budgeri- 
gars (a species of parakeet). He has about 200 
of the varicolored birds. He was recently named 
as veterinarian for the American Budgerigar 
Society and much of his spare time, from a 
busy general practice, is taken in investigating 
and answering mail regarding the diseases of 
these birds. 


Kansas 


Kansas City Association.At the September 
16 meeting of the Kansas City Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, Dr. James L. Palotay, Greeley, 
Colo., discussed shipping fever in feedlot cattle 
(with illustrations). Dr. Ben Shambaugh, Jr., 
Burlington, led the discussion which followed. 
The motion picture “Protecting Poultry Profits” 
was also shown. 

s/K. M. Curts, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Central Kansas Association.—The Central 
Kansas District Veterinary Medical Association 
met on September 7 in the English Room of 
the Broadview Hotel in Wichita. Mr. A. G. 

state livestock sanitary commissioner, 
discussed vesicular exanthema in the state; Dr. 
Joe F. Knappenberger of Ashe Lockhart, Inc., 
Kansas City, presented a paper on problems en- 
countered in bovine practice. The chairman, 
Dr. Melvin F. Scoby, of McPherson, moderated 
the spirited discussion which followed. 

The group, composed of some 33 veterinar- 
ians and their wives, met for a steak dinner 
prior to the meeting. 

s/K. M. Currs, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Southeast Kansas Association August 
28, the Southeast Kansas District Veterinary 
Medical Association met in Lone Chief Cabin, 
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Riverside Park, Independence, to hear Dr. 
Duane R. Peterson, head of the Department of 
Anatomy, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, discuss regional nerve blocking for vari- 
ous surgical procedures. He also showed slides 
of animals on which neurectomies had been per- 
formed to demonstrate various nerve paralyses. 
Following the meeting, the Independence 
veterinarians, Drs. Joe T. McGinity, C. A. Pyle, 
and H. G. Stephenson, treated the 30 visiting 
veterinarians to a watermelon feast. 


s/K. M. Currs, Resident Secretary. 
Kentucky 


Personal.—Dr. W. M. Coffee, LaCenter, has 
suffered an aggravation of his eye trouble. He 
entered a St. Louis hospital about September 
10 for more surgery. At that time, he was 
totally blind in his right eye and had a partial 
detachment of the retina of the left eye. 


Massachusetts 


State Association.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary Asso- 
ciation was held Sept. 17, 1952, at the Town 
Hall Grill in Springfield. Speakers of the eve- 
ning were: Drs. Harrison B. Siegle, Dedham, 
and Ray F. Witt, Worcester, who discussed 
practical treatment of canine and feline derma- 
and Dr. Charles M. deVarennes, Quincy, 
who presented a paper on the use of sodium 
propionate as an adjunct in the treatment of 
acetonemia in cows. 

s/C. Lawrence BLaKeLy, Secretary 


toses; 


Michigan 

State Association.—The Michigan State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met in the Durant 
Hotel, Flint, on Aug. 19-20, 1952, with a regis- 
tration of 186. 

The following speakers appeared on the pro- 
gram: Drs. Jack Fries, Durand; Louis Newlin, 
Romeo; Allan Begg, Marshall; Henry Eames, 
Manchester; Arle Schneider, Vicksburg; Wil- 
liam Mackie, Lapeer; Frank Thorp, Jr., Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing; Richard L. 
Rudy, Ohio State University, Columbus; Harry 
Shipman, Ann Arbor; Sherman Curell, Mid- 
land; Kenneth Harris, fenton; Morris Hatha- 
way, Davison; Richard Lannen, Elsic; Roland 
Humerickhouse, Twining; J. A. Williams, 
Michigan State College; Stephen Kelly, Detroit; 
Fred Gasow, Birmingham; Charles Hodder, 
Detroit; Costas Alvanos, Toledo, Ohio; and 
Wade Brinker, Michigan State College. 

The new officers of the Association are: Drs. 
F. M. Lamoreaux, Grand Rapids, president; 
W. ©. Brinker, East Lansing, president-elect; 
L. R. Newlin, Romeo, first vice-president; P. 
J. Babich, Flint, second vice-president; K. H. 
Fraser, Niles, third vice-president; and P. V. 
Howard, Grand Rapids, secretary-treasurer. 

s/GLEN Resp, Retiring Secretary 
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Minnesota 
Southern Society.—The Southern Minnesota 
Veterinary Medical Society held its fall meeting 
at the Austin Country Club on September 24. 
Dr. R. P. Hanson, associate professor of veteri- 
nary science, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
spoke on dissemintaion of vesicular diseases; 
and Dr. E. H. Nordstrom, field inspector of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, discussed 
vesicular exanthema. 
s/G. A. Younc, Secretary. 
Mississippi 
Southern V.M.A. to Meet in Jackson, Novem- 
ber 17-19.—The thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the Southern Veterinary Medical Association 
to be held at the Heidelberg Hotel in Jackson, 
Nov. 17-19, 1952, will present an excellent pro- 
gram of scientific papers on a wide range of 
topics by authorities in various fields of veteri- 
nary medicine and surgery. Topics selected by 
the program committee include most of the im- 
portant problems and developments of current 
interest to veterinary practitioners, involving 
both large and small animals, and presented by 
some 20 nationally known speakers. In addi- 
tion, an attractive schedule of entertainment has 
been arranged. All veterinarians and their 
wives are cordially invited to attend. 
s/Vernon D. Cuapwick, Publicity Chairman 


New Hampshire 


New England Association.—The annual meet- 
ing of the New England Veterinary Medical 
Association was held Oct. 5-7, 1952, at the 
Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, in 
the heart of the White Mountains. 

The following speakers appeared on the sci- 
entific program: Drs. A. Gordon Danks, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; A. Henry Craige, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
James H. Gillespie, Ithaca, N. Y.; David L. 
Coffin, Boston; John H. Whitlock, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Sidney W. Stiles, Portland, Maine; 
James Farquharson, Fort Collins, Colo.; P. R. 
Kendall, Winchester, Mass.; Frederick A. Erb, 
North Haverhill, N. H.; Jack I. Denton, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt.; Mark W. Allam, Philadelphia; 
Walter R. Krill, Columbus, Ohio; Jacques 
Jenny, Philadelphia; George Hopson, Milbrook, 
N. Y.; John L. McAuliff, Cortland, N. Y.; 
David L. Hopkins, Brattleboro, Vt.; Dana H. 
Lee, (B.V.Sc.), Lancaster, N. H.; and Niel 
W. Pieper, Middletown, Conn. 

Dr. W. L. Boyd, St. Paul, Minn., president 
of the AVMA, was the banquet speaker. 

s/Forrest F. Tenney, President 


North Carolina 


Central Association.—The Central Carolina 
Veterinary Medical Association met at the 
High Point City Lake for the annual picnic 
meeting. About 71 members, their families. 
and visitors were present. 
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Preceding the picnic, the executive committee 
and the board of examiners held a_ business 
meeting. 

s/CLype W. Younc, Secretary 


Nova Scotia 

Provincial Association——The Nova Scotia 
Veterinary Association held a business meeting 
in Truro on Aug. 13, 1952, at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Drs. J. E. MacLean, 
Halifax, president; H. A. Carruthers, Antigon- 
ish, vice-president; R. McG. Archibald, Truro, 
secretary-treasurer; and executive members J. 


H. Scott, Port Williams; and J. G. Purdy, 
Amherst. 

S/R. McG. Arcurpatp, Resident Secretary 
Ohio 


Death of Dr. Burriss.—Dr. James T. Burriss 
(OSU °31), 46, Columbus, died of a heart attack 
on July 29, 1952. He was affiliated with the 
Columbus Serum Company, where he had com- 
pleted fourteen years of service and was presi- 
dent and general manager when he resigned in 
June, 1952. A short time before his death, he 
had become associated with Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories. 

Dr. Burriss, always a willing, active, well- 
liked, and respected member, was serving as 
president of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical 
Association during 1952, and was serving his 
second year as president of the Grand Council 
of the Omega Tau Sigma fraternity. 

Some other affiliations of Dr. Burriss’s were: 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association, Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce, Associated Serum Pro- 
ducers, the Big Brothers Association, and the 
AVMA. Dr. Burriss was one of those rare 
individuals who not only belonged, but took an 
active part in the organizations with which he 
was associated. 

His loss will be mourned by all Ohio vet- 
erinarians, most all of whom he knew in- 
timately. He was a true friend, councilor, and 
source of information concerning the veterinary 
profession in Ohio to Ohio veterinarians 

He is survived by his widow, Reda W., and 
two sons, Bruce and J. Don. 

s/F. J. Krncma. 
eee 

Northwestern Association.—The forty-fifth 
annual meeting and clinic of the Northwestern 
Ohio Veterinary Medical Association was held 
August 13 at the Lugbill Sales Barn in Arch- 
bold. Dr. Russell J. Beamer, Cleveland, con- 
ducted the small animal clinic; Dr. Earnest S. 
Weisner, Goshen, Ind., the poultry clinic; and 
Dr. Vernon Tharp, Columbus, the cattle clinic. 
Drs. R. W. Carter and D. A. Hill, Columbus, 
presented a paper on common problems en- 
countered in conducting the plate agglutination 


test. 


s/Daviw O. Jones, Resident Secretary 


Dr. Hay Named New Animal Industry Head. 
—Dr. John R. Hay (OSU '39) was named chief 
of the Ohio Animal Industry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture on Oct. 1, 1952, to 
succeed Dr. H. G. Geyer (OSU '36) who had 
served in this capacity for five years. 

Dr. Hay had a degree in bacteriology before 
entering the school of veterinary medicine and 
took graduate work after completing his pro- 
fessional education. 

He also served in the U. S. Navy during 
World War II and is still a member of the 
naval reserve. Since the war, he has practiced 
in Chillicothe, Ohio. Dr. Hay has been active 
in the affairs of the Ohio State Veterinary 
Medical A<sociation, is at present chairman of 
the public .elations committee, and was recom- 
mended by the association's executive com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Geyer has accepted a position as man- 
ager of the Columbus branch of the Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Oregon 

New Diagnostic Laboratory.._The new ani- 
mal diagnostic laboratory at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, began full scale operations in 
August. The Oregon State College, the Oregon 
Livestock Association, and the Oregon Veteri- 
nary Medical Association have agreed to a fee 
of $4 for each laboratory examination. The 
income will be used to pay operating expenses. 
Dr. L. R. Vawter is in charge. 


Pennsylvania 


State Association——The seventieth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held at Pocono 
Manor 6n Oct. 8-10, 1952. 

The following speakers presented papers on 
the scientific program: Drs. Harlen E. Jensen, 
Cleveland, Ohio; S. F. Scheidy, Drexel Hill; 
Raymond C. Snyder, Upper Darby; Jacques 
Jenny, Philadelphia; Howard A. Milo, director 
of the state BAI, Harrisburg; Joseph F. Skelly, 
Chester; John T. McGrath, Drexel Hill; James 
H. Mark, Bryn Mawr; Mark W. Allam, acting 
dean, University of Pennsylvania School of 
Veterinary Medicine; Frantisek Kral, Philadel- 
phia; S. J. Roberts, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N. Y.; E. L. Stubbs, Philadel- 
phia; Carroll K. Mingle, Washington, D. C.; 
Guy M. Graybill, Harrisburg; Charles J. Hol- 
lister, Montrose; W. E. Logan, Harrisburg; 
J. Lewis Williams, Uniontown; and John D. 
Beck, Philadelphia. 

s/RAaymonp C. Snyper, Secretary. 


eee 
Bucks-Montgomery Association. The Bucks- 
Montgomery Veterinary Medical Association 
met at the Sharp and Dohme Medical Research 
Laboratories, West Point, on Sept. 17, 1952. 
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Drs. Bettylee Hampil and S. F. Scheidy, of 
Sharp and Dohme, discussed rabies. 
s/Vincent W. Ruta, Secretary. 
eee 

Keystone V.M.A. Picnic at New Bolton 
Farm.—On Sept. 21, 1952, about 60 members, 
and their families, of the Keystone Veterinary 
Medical Association enjoyed a picnic at the 
New Bolton Center, University of Pennsylvania 
Farm, near Kennett Square, Pa. A tour to the 
three farm units and inspection of the clinic 
and research buildings was made. Following 
the tour a fine picnic lunch was enjoyed on the 
beautiful spacious lawn.at the mansion. 

s/S. F. 
eee 

New Castle County Association—On Sep- 
tember 11, the New Castle County Veterinary 
Association held its first meeting of the fall. 
Dean Mark W. Allam, of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, 
spoke of the changes in the staff and other 
items of interest at the University; and Dr. 
J. D. Beck, also of the University staff, told of 
the plans for the operation of the New Bolton 
Center as a part of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

s/E. F. Water, Resident Secretary 
ees 

Location of Pennsylvania Graduates.—The 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, has compiled some interesting 
statistics. Of the 806 veterinarians who have 
graduated in the twenty-one years of 1931 to 
1951, 465 (579%) were residents of Pennsylvania 
before matriculating. Of these home-state boys, 
276 (59%) are now practicing or in other vet- 
efinary pursuits in that state. Of the entire 
806 graduates, 309 (38%) are in veterinary oc- 
cupations in Pennsylvania, 468 (58%) are in 
veterinary occupations outside of Pennsylvania, 
and 29 (3.6%) are deceased or inactive. 

eee 

Dr. Topping Appointed Head of Medical 
Affairs at University.—President Harold E. 
Stassen announced, on September 6, the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Norman H. Topping (M.D.) 
of the U. S. Public Health Service as vice- 
president in charge of medical affairs at the 
University of Pennsylvania, effective Nov. 1, 
1952. 

Prior to accepting the appointment, Dr. Top- 
ping was associate director of the National 
Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Md., a re- 
search branch of United States Public Health 
Service, and assistant surgeon general of the 
Public Health Service. He received his medi- 
cal degree from the University of Southern 
California in 1936 and entered the Public Health 
Service the same year. He is recognized as an 
authority in the fields of research on typhus, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and the entire 
field of viral and rickettsial diseases. 

As administrator of the University’s medical 


program, Dr. Topping will be in charge of all 
medical, dental, and veterinary educational and 
research activities. 

ee 

American Pharmaceutical Association Cele- 
brates Centennial.—Founded in Philadelphia in 
1852, the American Pharmaceutical Association 
returned there for its centennial convention 
which was held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Aug. 17-22, 1952. A special ceremonial session 
was held on August 20 to which were invited 
representatives of foreign and domestic organ- 
izations in all fields related to pharmacy and 
medicine. 

Twenty foreign and more than 80 domestic 
organizations participated in the ceremonies on 
August 20. The American Veterinary Medical 
Association was represented by Brig. Gen. J. 
A. McCallam, president-elect, who presented 
formal greetings on behalf of the Association. 


Texas 


New Association.—The Coastal Bend Veteri- 
nary Association was formed on Aug. 13, 1952. 
Dr. C. K. Jones, Kingsville, was elected presi- 
dent and Dr. J. E. Hoban, Corpus Christi, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Others present at the organizational meeting 
were Drs. W. W. Judson, J. E. Habluetzel, 
Paul Brandes, Ben Clyatt, Marvin Prewitt, 
and S. R. Dunn, all of Corpus Christi, and Dr. 
Cliff Harrel of Robstown. Regular monthly 
meetings will be held on the second Wednesday 
of each month. 

s/J. E. Hosan, Secretary. 
eee 

Officers of Southeast Association.—_The new 
officers of the Southeast Veterinary Medical 
Association are Drs. Max A. Pachar, Orange, 
president; Eugene Dillon, Beaumont, vice- 
president; and Glenn Butler, Beaumont, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/GLENN Butter, Secretary. 
eee 

State Office Moved to College Station.—The 
central office of the State Veterinary Medical 
Association of Texas has been moved from 
New Braunfels to College Station and is located 
in the veterinary anatomy building on the A. 
& M. College campus. 

Some of the advantages to the new location 
are close contact with the graduate students 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine and an 
opportunity for many contacts which would 
not be possible elsewhere. It is believed that 
the Association will be better able to serve the 
new graduates in becoming active in their pro- 
fessional organization. 

eee 

Personals——Dr. A. A. Price (TEX '49) is 
the new executive secretary of the Texas Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. He succeeds Dr. 
E. A. Grist, who was elected to life member- 
ship in the association as an award for his eight 
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years of service as secretary and as editor of 
the Texas Veterinary Bulletin. 
eee 

During the illness of Dean I. B. Boughton of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine at Texas A. 
& M. College, Dr. F. P. Jaggi, head of the De- 
partment of Veterinary Hygiene, is acting dean. 
Dr. Boughton is reported to be making a steady 
recovery. 

Washington 

South Puget Sound Association—On Aug. 
7, 1952, members of the South Puget Sound 
Veterinary Medical Association met at the 
“Top-of-the-Ocean” in Tacoma to pay tribute 
to the pioneer veterinarians of the state. About 
70 were present, including the honored veteri- 
Narians, association members, guests, and 
wives. 

Present for the occasion were Drs. J. E. 
McCoy, dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
State College of Washington; E. C. Stone, 
dean-elect; E. E. Wegner, dean from 1919 to 
1947; and pioneer veterinarians from nearly all 
parts of the state. 

A cocktail hour in the Ocean Room was fol- 
lowed by an appetizing smorgasbord dinner. 
President Marlowe Jones then introduced Dr. 
Stone who spoke on the contributions made to 
veterinary science by the pioneers of the pro- 
fession. Dr. Wegner, who was master of cere- 
monies, planned the program on the theme 
“Now It Can Be Told” as he called on the 
honored guests to relate their experiences. 
Many an interesting anecdote was told of the 
horse-and-buggy days. Adjournment at 11 p.m. 
was followed by dancing and visiting. 

s/Irwin Erickson, Secretary 


West Virginia 


Kyowva Association.—Dr. B. H. Willet, 5721 
Davis Creek Rd., Huntington, was appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the Kyowva Veterinary 
Medical Association on the resignation of Dr. 
Karl Mayer who had served in that capacity 
since the Association was formed. 

Mayer, Retiring Secretary. 
eee 

Dr. Hershey Featured in Charleston Gazette. 
—“Dr. Hershey Among Pioneers who Raised 
‘Vet’ Standards” is the title of a lengthy article 
appearing in the Charleston Gazette for Sunday, 
Aug. 31, 1952. The story tells of the uphill 
fight for healthy livestock and the part Dr. S. E. 
Hershey (QU '98; STJ ’20) and other pioneer 
veterinarians played in checking such diseases 
as rabies, foot-and-mouth disease, tuberculosis, 
and other diseases which threatened the human 
population as well as the economic status of the 
livestock industry. Dr. Hershey was a charter 
member of the West Virginia Veterinary Med- 
ical Association and has been a member of the 
AVMA for forty years. 
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17), 
Charleston, is recovering from an operation for 


the removal of cataracts fom his eyes. 
eee 


Dr. C. F. Hale (API '44), Beckley, and Dr. 


Personals.—Dr. S. O. Fisher 


Gordon Phillips (UP °46), Charleston, have 
reported for induction in the Army. 
s/S. E. Hersuey. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Austria 

WHO Seminar on Zoonoses.The WHO 
Regional Office for Europe, jointly with FAO, 
will hold a seminar on zoOnoses in Vienna on 
Nov. 24-29, 1952. Twenty-three countries from 
the European Region will participate. 

Some of the subjects to be considered at the 
seminar are rabies, brucellosis, leptospirosis, 
Q fever, and bovine tuberculosis. The follow- 
ing are scheduled to present papers or act as 
discussion leaders: Dr. Pierre Lépine, Pasteur 
Institute, Paris; Dr. M. M. Kaplan, chief vet- 
erinary officer for WHO headquarters, Geneva; 
Dr. A. W. Stableforth, Weybridge, England; 
Sir Thomas Dalling, of the FAO; Dr. J. W. 
Wolff, Royal Institute for the Tropics, Amster- 


dam. Netherlands; Dr. B. Babudieri, Istituto 
Superiore di Sanita, Rome; and Dr. J. N. 
Ritchie, chief veterinary officer, Tolworth, 
England. 


s/Ertk Hovacer, Veterinary Officer, 
WHO Regional Office for Europe 


French Cameroun 

Veterinary Medicine in the French Cameroun. 
—On accepting the appointment of foreign cor- 
responding secretary of the AVMA for the 
French Cameroun, Dr. Muriel O. Roe (COR 
'49) says: “This is an interesting and changing 
country and presents many unsolvable problems 
to the veterinarian. In our mission work, we 
have carried on some small projects with cattle 
and chickens in areas where they have not been 
able to exist hitherto. The African has a 
protein-deficient diet and we hope that in some 
way we may be able to help him to better his 
health by improved food supply.” 


Indonesia 

The Institute of Physiology at Bogor.—The 
scientific center for the tropics and southeastern 
Asia located at Bogor, Indonesia, has been 
established for many years. A new institute 
for physiology was added in May, 1949. It 
first operated in a bacteriological laboratory 
built by the Japanese during their occupancy. 
Now, a new modern laboratory has been added. 
In addition to teaching and research in veteri- 
nary physiology, some work is done in physi- 
ology of human beings. Several research proj- 
ects are now underway and one, on the hema- 
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tology of the Zebu, has already been com- 


pleted. 


Peru 
New Dean of Veterinary School.—Dr. Teo- 


doro Ramos Saco was recently elected dean of 
the veterinary school of San Marcos Univer- 
sity, Lima, succeeding Dr. José Santivanez who 
resigned in June. Dr. Ramos Saco is a gradu- 
ate of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he obtained his 
V.M.D. degree in 1946. He has been a member 
of the faculty since the Lima school was 
founded and has been in charge of the ambula- 
tory clinic and the courses in parasitology and 
poultry diseases. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Veterinarians Attend India Rabies 
Conference.—Dr. Lope M. Yutuc, assistant pro- 
fessor and head, Department of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of the Philippines, and Dr. 
Anacleto B. Coronel, virologist, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and professorial lecturer in 
the above College, were two of the three rep- 
resentatives from the Philippine Republic to the 
Tri-Regional Rabies Conference for a fortnight 
in July at the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, India. 

This conference was sponsored by the World 
Health Organization. Experts from _ three 
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WHO Regional Organizations, the eastern 
Mediterranean, South East Asia, and the west- 

ern Pacific, participated in this conference. 
s/Jose B. ARaNnez, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 

eee 

Dr. Uichanco Is Research Scholar at National 
Institutes of Health——Dr. José B. Uichanco, 


Dr. Jose B. Uichanco 


assistant professor of veterinary pathology and 
bacteriology, and secretary of the faculty of the 


Rabies in Malaya 


United Press Photo 


Two Chinese children watch as their dog is vaccinated against rabies in Kuala Lumpur, Malaye, 
where a drive against rabies is in progress. 
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College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
the Philippines, will work as a research scholar 
at the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md., under Dr. George Hottle of the Labora- 
tory of Biological Control. He will also visit 
and work in other well-known laboratories and 
veterinary colleges in the United States. Dr. 
Uichanco is a recipient of a U. S. Government 
grant under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
acts, and a fellowship from the University of 
the Philippines. 
s/Jose B. Aranez, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


The Officer May Be a Lady.—Announcement 
is made in Bulletin 12 (Aug., 1952), Depart- 
ment of the Army, that all laws which authorize 
the appointment of officers to the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, or to their Reserve 
components, to perform medical, dental, or 
veterinary service, shall be construed as au- 
thority to appoint female as well as male offi- 
cers. All laws applicable to male officers will 
be likewise applicable to female officers, except 
that the husband or children of these female 
officers can not be considered dependents un- 
less they are so in fact. 

eee 

Depot Veterinarian Decorated._Major Her- 
man Tax (COR °37) was cited for meritorious 
service in the combat zone in Korea from Aug. 
30, 1950, to February 15, 1952, while stationed 


Colonel George E. Hartman, 


commanding officer 
at the Schenectady General Depot, U. S. Army, 
congratulates Major Herman Tax, the depot's veteri- 


nary officer, upon receiving the bronze star medal. 


at Pusan, as port veterinarian of the Seventh 
Transportation Major Port. Major Tax has 


been stationed at the Schenectady Army depot 
since March 22, 1952. 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (COL '43) and Mrs. Bryant B. Nisley, 
Gothenburg, Neb. announce the birth of twins, 
Jeffrey Bryant and Julie Jean, on April 16, 1952. 

Captain (KSC '44), and Mrs. Neil C. Gustafson, 
Fort Riley, Kan., announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Deborah Lue, on July 10, 1952. 

Major (API '43) and Mrs. William D. Nettles, 
Donaldson Air Force Base, S. Car., announce the 
birth of Malcolm Suber, their fourth child, second 
son, on Aug. 16, 1952. 

Dr. (TEX °43) and Mrs. E. G. Streetman, 
Nederland, Texas, announce the arrival of Charles 
Reed on Aug. 19, 1952. 

Dr. (COL °35) and Mrs. R. S. Attaway, Yuba 
City, Calif., announce the birth of a son, John 
Ray, on Aug. 23, 1952. 


DEATHS 


A. P. Abendshein (KCV '17), 61, Turon, 
Kan., died on June 6, 1952. Dr. Abendshein 
had served for many years with the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. He had been a 
member of the AVMA. 

*Otto C. Alspach (GR '11), 67, Marion, Ohio, 
died July 23, 1952. A general practitioner, Dr. 
Alspach was a member of the Ohio Veterinary 
Medical Association and of the AVMA. 

Thomas O. Anders (OSU ‘03), Seattle, 
Wash., died May 10, 1952. Dr. Anders had re- 
tired from practice several years ago. 

Bryce B. Binnall (KCV '18), Baldwin Park, 
Calif., died (date unknown). Dr. Binnall had 
retired ffom practice some time ago. 

*Albert E. Bryant (OVC '93), Menomonie, 
Wis., died Aug. 7, 1952. Dr. Bryant was a 
general practitioner. He was admitted to the 
AVMA in 1911. 

*James T. Burriss (OSU '31), 46, Columbus, 
Ohio, died July 29, 1952. Dr. Burriss was a 
member of the AVMA. An obituary appears 
on page 415 of this JouRNAL. 

*William M. Carlisle (C\C '18), 59, Hickory, 
Pa., died Aug. 1, 1952, after being in ill health 
for some time. Dr. Carlisle worked for the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal Industry and 
later practiced in Hickory as long as his health 
permitted. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, and two sons. 

Dr. Carlisle was admitted to the AVMA in 
1950. 

Harold M. Clarvoe (USC '18), 62, Tampa, 
Fla., died April 25, 1951. Dr. Clarvoe was a 
general practitioner. He was a member of the 
Florida State Veterinary Medical Association, 
having served as its president in 1935, and was 
a member of the AVMA for several years. Dr. 
Clarvoe is survived by his widow. 


George A. Cunningham (ONT ‘(4), Lawton, 
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Okla., died in 1951. 
general practitioner. 

J. M. Dillenbeck (GR '10), 72, Carlinville, LL, 
died July 25, 1952. Dr. Dillenbeck was em- 
ployed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Glenn R. Dunning (GR '06), Memphis, Mich., 
died April 20, 1952. Dr. Dunning was a general 
practitioner. 

Albert J. Erickson (WES '05), Tustin, Mich., 
died Oct. 27, 1951. Dr. Erickson was a general 
practitioner. 

Benjamin W. Groff (OVC '98), 76, Massillon, 
Ohio, died in May, 1951. Dr. Groff is survived 
by his widow. He was a member of the Ohio 
Veterinary Medical Association and had been 
a member of the AVMA. 

Ernest D. Harris (OSU '08), Fort Pierce, 
Fla., died Sept. 2, 1951. Dr. Harris had retired 
from general practice. 

*Harry Hedin (MCK '18), 62, East Grand 
Forks, Minn., died July 2, 1952, of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. Dr. Hedin 
had practiced in East Grand Forks for twenty- 
four years. He was admitted to the AVMA in 
1919. 

R. D. Holeman (KCV '17), 66, Enid, Okla., 
died Aug. 21, 1951, from a heart attack. Dr. 
Holeman is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters, one granddaughter, and his mother. 

Virgil R. Homan (IND ‘i8), Sugar Grove, 
W. Va., died May 1, 1952. Dr. Homan was 
employed by the West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Charles C. Hooker (ONT '90), Oklahoma 
City, Okla., died in 1951. Dr. Hooker had re- 
tired. 

Leo A. Hosbein (GR ‘12), Coloma, Mich., 
died July 7, 1952. Dr. Hosbein had retired. 

*William A. Jones (GR ‘15), 75, Johnson 
City, Tenn., died July 24, 1952. Dr. Jones is 
survived by his widow and a daughter. He 
was admitted to the AVMA in 1939. 

*Thomas W. Lennon, Jr. (API '40), 34, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., died Sept. 4, 1952, of 
virus pneumonia. After receiving his D.V.M. 
degree, Dr. Lennon joined the Veterinary Corps 
of the U. S. Army, where he attained the rank 
of captain. After his discharge, he practiced in 
Parkersburg. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, and a brother. Dr. Lennon was a 
member of the AVMA. 

T. E. Lotz (CVC '13), Chadwick, IIL, died 
Dec. 31, 1951. Dr. Lotz is survived by his 
widow. 

*Ray Meier (STJ '18), 56, Smithville, Mo., 
died Aug. 4, 1952, of coronary hemorrhage while 
at work on the Ashe Lockhart laboratory farm 
in Platte County, Mo. Dr. Meier had been 
associated with Ashe Lockhart, Inc., since 1946 
and was in charge of serum production. From 
1934 to 1946, he was with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and prior to that time he was in 
general practice in Smithville. He was a mem- 


Dr. Cunningham was a 
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ber of the AVMA, the Missouri and Kansas 
City Veterinary Medical Associations, and nu- 
merous civic organizations. Dr. Meier is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters, and his 
mother. 

*Rudolph H. Mohlenhoff (CVC ‘'91), 82, 
Cleveland, Miss., died March 29, 1952. Dr. 
Mohlenhoff was admitted to the AVMA in 
1919. 

S. W. Neeley (OSU '27), 51, Toledo, Ohio, 
died Aug. 23, 1952. Dr. Neeley had been asso- 
ciated with the health department in Toledo 
for more than twenty years. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons. He had been a mem- 
ber of the AVMA. 

Franklin L. Parse (IND '07), 77, Foxworth, 
Miss., died Sept. 6, 1952. Dr. Parse had prac- 
ticed in Foxworth since 1913. He is survived 
by his widow, two brothers, and one sister. 

John E. Randall (IND ‘13), Bunker Hill, 
Ind., died in August, 1952. Dr. Randall was a 
general practitioner. 

John J. Repp (UP 98), 82, Philadelphia, Pa., 
died April 29, 1952. Dr. Repp had served as 
secretary of the AVMA from 1902 to 1906, at 
which time he received his M.D. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He practiced 
as a physician until a short time before his 
death. 

M. H. Rhoads (KCV '06), 73, Clarendon, 
Texas, died May 27, 1952. Dr. Rhoads was a 
veteran of World War I. 

*Ernest A. Shikles (CVC '11), 67, Dearborn, 
Mo., died June 27, 1952. Dr. Shikles was a 
former president of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. He was admitted to 
the AVMA in 1915. 

Charles D. Skippon (GWU ‘16), Baltimore, 
Md., died (date unknown). Dr. Skippon is 
survived by his widow. 

*Milton Spiegel (COR 39), 55, Farmingdale, 
L. L., died of a heart attack on July 1, 1952. 
Dr. Spiegel was a member of the Long Island 
Veterinary Medical Association and had served 
as its president. He was admitted to the AVMA 
in 1939, 

J. E. Stansbury (MCK ’06), 75, Athens, Ohio, 
died on July 30, 1952. He was an honor roll 
member of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical 
Association. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons, Dr. (OSU ’39) J. L. Stansbury of 
Marietta, Ohio, and Dr. (OSU °44) R. L. 
Stansbury of Pasadena, Calif...who is now in 
military service. Dr. Stansbury had been a 
member of the AVMA. 

Edward H. Stearns (TH ‘12), New Milford, 
Conn., died recently. Dr. Stearns was a gen- 
eral practitioner. 

Correction.—In the October, 1952, JouRNAL 
(p. 327), the obituary for Frank E. Davis was 
in error. The name should have been Frank 
E Blake 


*Indicates members of the AVMA. 
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ABDEC® 


DROPS 


Vitamin A... 5,000 units 


PRODUCTS Vitamin ..1,000 units 
THAT CONTAIN ms Vitamin B, (Thiamine 
; Hydrochloride)........ 1 mg. 
tn Vitamin B, (G) 

(Riboflavin) 0.4 mg. 

Vitamin B, (Pyridoxine 
Hydrochloride) ... 1 mg. 
Pantothenic Acid (as the Sodium Salt) 2.mg 
U Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) ............ 50 mg 


Supplied in 15 cc. and 50 cc. bottles with graduated 


ABDEC 


KAPSEALS® 


Vitamin A .10,000 units 
Vitamin D.. 1,000 units 


THE VITAMINS 
MOST IMPORTANT 
IN EVERYDAY 


LIFE OF THE Vitamin B, (Thiamine 
Hydrochloride). ..... 5 mg. 
DOG ARE Vitamin B, (G) 
SUPPLIED IN Be (Pyrideninn 
rochioride)...... mg. 
ADEQUATE 2meg. 
AMOUNTS IN ~_ Pantothenic Acid (as the Sodium 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) ..........-- 75 mg. 
ABDEC KAPSEAL Mixed Tocopherols (Vitamin E Factors)... 5 mg. 


Supplied in bottles of 50, 100, 250 and 1000 


¢ 
Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
5 DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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COMING MEETINGS 
Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


University of Illinois conference for veteri- 
narians. College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, Oct. 24-25, 
1952. Jesse Sampson, head, Department of 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology. 


Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. George Washington Hotel, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., Oct. 26-28, 1952. Robert P. 
Knowles, 2936 N. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fila. 
secretary 

Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, Ill, Oct. 28-29, 1952. A. C. Gathmann, 
202 Front St., Galva, Ill, secretary. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Seelbach, Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 29-31, 1952. R. A. Hendershott, 1 
West State St., Trenton 8, N. J., secretary. 
Copies of the Annual Proceedings of the U. S. 
L.S.A. are available at $5 per copy. 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Martin Hotel, Sioux City, 
Iowa, Oct. 30-31, 1952. E. G. Cole, 510 West 
19th St., Sioux City 3, lowa, secretary. 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Annual meeting. Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 11-13, 1952. 


Midwest Small Animal Association, annual 
meeting, and American Animal Hospital As- 
sociation, regional meeting. Hotel Burling- 
ton, Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 12-13, 1952. J. 
Porter Coble, 2828 S. MacArthur Blvd., 
Springfield, secretary. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting.. Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, 
Miss., Nov. 17-19, 1952. A. A. Husman, 
Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago Professional Col- 
leges, Chicago, Ill, Dec. 3-4, 1952. Bennett 
J. Cohen, Northwestern University Medical 
School, 303 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill, secretary. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual winter meeting. Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 5-6, 1952. John 
D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
conference and short course. Animal Pathology 
Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Dec. 10-11, 1952. T. J. Stearns, Room 216, Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 


University of Pennsylvania. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 6-7, 1953. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7-9, 1953. F. J. Kingma, 
Veterinary Laboratory, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio, secretary. 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual 
conference for veterinarians. New York 
State Veterinary College, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 7-9, 1953. W. A. Hagan, 
dean. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association, An- 
nual meeting. Pitmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Jan. 12-13, 1953. Lewis H. Moe, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., 
secretary. 

Tri-State (Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee) 
Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 
12-14, 1953. W. L. Thomas, 906 Broadway, 
Little Rock, Ark., chairman. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jan. 14-16, 1953. W. W. Garverick, 
Zionsville, Ind., secretary. 

Ontario Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 14-16, 
1953. R. V. L. Walker, 438 Piccadilly Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont., chairman. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 

City, Utah, Jan. 19-21, 1953. H. F. Wil- 
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Books by W. L. WILLIAMS 


Diseases of the Genital 
Organs of Domestic Animals 
Reprinted 1950 — $10.80 
Veterinary Obstetrics 
Reprinted 1951 — $8.10 
U.S.A. postage prepaid 
10% discount for cash with order. 
Address orders to publisher: 
ETHEL WILLIAMS PLIMPTON 


2921 Manchester Rd. 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohic 
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@ Time was when the phrase, “a dog's life,” 
meant something mighty unpleasant! Now, 
thanks to modern Veterinary Medicine and 
scientifically advanced methods of care and 
feeding—a dog's life can be not only a happier 
and healthier one—but a longer life, as well. 

In helping to prevent those conditions that 
bring about disease and “early old age” in 
dogs, the fields of Veterinary Medicine and 
dog nutrition were never more importantly 
teamed. Both are aware of the vital role nutri- 
tion plays in helping to promote and sustain 
vigorous health over the years. 

Recent advertisements on New Homogen- 
ized* Gaines Meal sum up these facts. They 
feature the health-protecting qualities of this 
completely balanced, uniformly nourishing 
dog food. And they advise millions of we 
owners as follows: 


en—YOUR 
help you prolond ve years! 
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ase his chances of 
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our 
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*Uniform Nourishment Guaranteed. Each and every 
granule contains uniform amounts of every food es- 
sential dogs are known to need. Developed by the 
Gaines Laboratories and tested at the famous Gaines 


Research Kennels. 4 
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QUICK AND SAFE 


in treating Splints, 
Spavins, Curbs, Side- 
bones, inflamed Ten- 
dons, Bursal Lame- 
ness, Etc. 
Single Bottle... . $2.00 
3and 1 free......5.00 
6 and 2 free...... 9.00 
12 and 4 free... .17.00 
24 and 4 free. . . .28.00 
Advantages of using ““M.A.C.’’ 
Can be applied in a few seconds. 
Only one application in 24 hours. 
Does not irritate the skin. 
More prompt than blisters. 
More humane than firing. 
Write for Descriptive Price Sheet 
of Veterinary Dispensing Products 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL co. 
Hudson, N. Y. . 


Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 

IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 

IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 
Sanitary, durable, and easily maintained; 
galvonized materials; removable pans; hand 
woven wire mesh doors, maximum light 
and ventilation; sized for dogs and cats; 
removable partitions; shipped crated; easily 
assembled. 


i 
THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 
monutocturers 


East Riven Wine Wonks 
39-40 St., tong vey. 
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kins, Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, 
Helena, Mont., chairman, program committee. 

lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, lowa, Jan. 20-22, 1953. E. B. Young, 
Waukee, Iowa, secretary. 

Michigan State College. Annual postgraduate 
conference for veterinarians. Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., Jan. 21-22, 
1953. G. R. Moore, Department of Surgery 
and Medicine, chairman. 

Texas, State Veterinary Medical Association of. 
Annual meeting. Baker Hotel, Mineral 
Wells, Texas, Jan. 26-27, 1953. Al Price, 101 
Veterinary Anatomy Building, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, executive secretary. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Jan. 26-28, 1953. B. S. Pom- 
eroy, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Midwinter Annual meeting, Davis, Calif., Jan. 
26-28, 1953. W. J. Zontine, 1014 Yucca Ave., 
Lancaster, Calif., program chairman. 

North Carolina Veterinary Conference. North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. Car., Jan. 
27-29, 1953. C. D. Grinnells, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, chairman 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 28-30, 1953. A. G. Misener, 6448 
North Clark St., Chicago 26, IIL, secretary. 

Louisiana State University. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La., Feb. 3-4, 1952. W. T. 
Oglesby, head, Department of Veterinary 
Science. 

Colorado A. & M. College. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Colorado A. & M. College, 
Feb. 16-18, 1953. O. R. Adams, director of 
clinics. 
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bloodless castrator 
The “Burdizzo” eliminates 
castration losses . . . no shrink 
. . no infections . . . no 
screwworm risks! Order 

from Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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¢ Ideal therapeusis is now 


obtained with ONE VIAL. 
Ample dosage for any 
prophylactic injection with i 
ONE VIAL. 


Heretofore in 25 mg. vials — now in 


75 mg. vials AT THE SAME PRICE A VIAL! ~ 
Thus, FROMM has reduced the cost 
for DISTEMPEROID VIRUS 
by new laboratory technics that permit E 
e much greater production. ; 


Only occasionally will a second vial be 
needed for prophylactic inoculation — only 


WITH DILUENT vial be needed ‘or thorepestic 


Distemperoid Virus FROMM is your 
dependable protection against canine distemper 
when used either prophylactically or 
therapeutically. NOW in vials that offer 

MORE ECONOMY — it is even more your ideal 
vaccine against distemper. 


* Patented process of sealing after drying. 


Sold only to Qualified Graduate 
Veterinarians. 


¢ Arailable in one dose and 10 dose 
packages. 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
Telephone Cedarburg 811 
© CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR OR THE LABORATORIES DIRECT 
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fracture fixation 
for larger 
breeds of 


dogs 


CROSS SECTION OF FEMUR 


Three points of contact within the 
medullary canal effects greater ri- 
gidity at the fracture site—elim- 
inates rotational and longitudinal 
slipping 

“V" shaped Kuntscher Type Intra- 
medullary Nails, designed for an- 
imal fractures, offer the veterinar- 
ian a@ means of better fracture 
fixation without destroying all of 
the medulla 

Manufactured by makers of proven 


fracture equipment for the Veterinary 
profession. 


Kirschner Exteral Fixation Fracture 
equipment 

tor dullary Fracture Equipment 

Gordon Extenders 

Improved Thomas Type splints 

Mason Meta splints 


Literature furnished upon request. 


‘MANUFACTURING CO. 
WASHINGTON 


Kirschner Products are sold through all 
leading Veterinary Supply dealers. 


(COMING MEETINGS—C ontinwed from p. 
American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., July 20-23, 1953. J. G. Hardenbergh, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., execu- 
tive secretary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Richard 
L. Stowe, 149 Otsego Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif., secretary. 

Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo. 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
W. E. Smith, 516 Oatman, Sanger, Calif, 
secretary. 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. Mr. Earl D. Adams, Greensboro, N. 
Car., secretary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, IIl., secretary. 

Coastal Bend Veterinary Association (Texas), 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. E. 
Hoban, 4301 S. Port Ave., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September 
through May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. V. D. Ladwig, Sac City, Iowa, 
secretary. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 
secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. Robert 
Clemens, 23352 Orchard, Hayward, Calif., 
secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, 


(Continued on p. 38) 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT OIL VITAMINS 


= 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, Indiana 


FIRMER 
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| 
Details the advantages of carrot oil vitamins 
; when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 
sults; to destroy oxidized milk 
to promote general good health ossy 
ae coats. Contains much information. Replete 
ee with data and references. Send for it today 
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a stable 
pentobarbital 
solution 


for intravenous and intraperitoneal an 


stable, well tolerated 

In addition to its stability, intravenous 
studies in dogs have shown that 
Pentobrocanal, with its special solvent, 
produced similar but less marked 
effects upon blood pressure, 

heart and respiratory rates than saline 
solutions of pentobarbital sodium. 


supplied 
in bottles of 100 cc. 


(Each 1 cc. contains 1 grain pentobarbital 
sodium in a special solvent 


containing polyethylene glycol 400, 50%; 
alcohol 10% and phenol 0.5%). 


me 
New 18,N.Y. Winosor, 


available 

g ag 

7 SOLUTION 

H 

request. & 
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" 
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West Union, Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 

178, Decorah, Iowa, secretary. 

Florida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly. 
J. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary 
Ralston-Purina Research 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. George A. Franz, 3667a Mar- 
celine Terrace, St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association. 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 
months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIl. 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, IIL, secretary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Ken- 

tucky, Inc., the first Wednesday evening of 


Medical Association. 
Building, St. Louis, 


each month, in Louisville or within a radius 
of 50 miles. F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort 
Ave., Louisville 7, Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Continental. T. M. Eagle, Parkville, Route 2, 
Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Mo. K. M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. Richard 
A. Stiern, 17 Niles St., Bakersfieid, Calif., 
secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Build- 
ing, 301 S. 2lst Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 

Kyowva Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month in the Hotel 
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Sunbeam 
STEWART 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 
CALF DEHORNER 


Electric ——— with the new Sun- 
f 


beam Stewart Calf Dehorner is fast. 
safe and certain. Dehorning can 

done any time of year. Only a few 
No loss of blood—no open flesh 
wound—no bad after effects. Dehorn- 
er has automatic control for steady 
high heat for dehorning or soldering. 
Cool, easy-grip handle. Complete 
with heavy Fs uty soldering tip. $14.95. 


Fast... Safe eee SURE 
Dehorn Calves 


Becomes heavy-duty solder- 
ing iron when soldering tip is 
attached. 


Write for information about Sunbeam Stewart Dehorner and animal clipping equipment 


CORPORATION formeriy chicago Flexible Shaft Company) 
5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 47, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Promptly combats 
Pneumonia, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Foot Rot 
a Prompt therapeutic blood levels after parenteral administration. 
(2) Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a single intravenous dose. 
a) Antibacterial action equal to total concentration of both drugs. 


(4) Optimum drug concentration for intravenous administration. 


5) Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity. 


MERAMETH, Sterile Solution is administered by intravenous or intraperitoneal 


injection. It may be administered also by intramammary infusion for treatment of mastitis. 
Supplied: No. 2324—250-ce. and 500-ce. rubber-capped bottles. 


Dispensed only by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


VETERINARY DIVISION SHARP & DOHME PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


BRANCHES: Atiente, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicege, Portiend, 
Sen Francisco, Kenses City, Delles, St. Levis, New Orleans, Minneapolis 
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Liability Insurance 
for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 


a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 


try. 


Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary 


Medical Association 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Ill. 


(COMING MEETINGS—C continued from p. 38) 
Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 8:30 p.m. 
Karl Mayer, 1531 Fourth Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles J. 
Prehal, 1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz., secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Wednesday evening of 
each month from September through May, at 
the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. 
Myron §S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J., secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Write M. 
L. Livingston, Hartford, Mich., secretary, for 
location. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., the second Wednesday of each month 
from October through May. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of every even month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 S. Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Wisconsin Humane Society, 4150 N. Hum- 
bolt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday 
of each month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 
N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at the 
Hotel Admiral Simmes, Mobile, Ala. C. Eric 
Kennedy, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
C. Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


New Castle County Veterinary Society, the 
second Wednesday of each month at 9:00 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. 
Harold Roberts, Paper Mill Road, Newark 
R3, Del., secretary. 


New York City, Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63 St., New York City. C. R. Schroeder, 


(Continued on p. 42) 


WHITE'S CASTRATION 


A new textbook for TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 


Price $7.50 


" 
| 
ag 
M.D., O.V.M., P. 0. Lock Box Nastwille, Tennessee. 


penicillin vehicle 
for the treatment 
of bovine mastitis 


This time-tested vehicle remains a favorite os 

with thousands of veterinarians, who have ny 
proved its effectiveness and its marked econ- 

omy to their complete satisfaction in actual 
practice. You can use EMULAN with com- 

plete confidence. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER AND QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


ANNOUNCING A NEW DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR CANADA 


CAMERON AND CAMERON 
45 LAMBETH RD. 
TORONTO 18, ONTARIO 


SYRACUSE 
PHARMACAL CO.., INCL 


N 


PH ARMACAL COMPANY, 


as time itself 


821 S. STATE STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Distributed by 
H. €. Burns Co., inc., Oakland, Calif. and Portland, Ore. © Jack Webster, Wakefield, Mass. 
Thomas Galvin, 10 Cooper $t., New York, N.Y. © Richmond Veterinary Supply Co., Richmond, Vo. 
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Diasolve the penicillin salt in 
ce. of sterile water, mix with 
and inject the desired quantity mte 
the udder through the teat conal 
contains no and 
is a water in oil emulsion containing 
mercer late 1.126.000. added 
preservative. 
NOT STERILE 
With the introduction of mineral ot 
an effective retarding agent, 
solctions «of penile 
longer permed ie with y 
‘water alone of with saline subutions 
Suggested dose 2 ce per quarter 
SHAKE BEFORE USING 
For use by graduate Veterinarians 
| 
SYRACUSE, NEW ij 
“XS S 


Used 

Successtully 

and Profitably 

by Veterinarians 

In All the 48 States 


Small animal practi- 
tioners keep pace with 
canine nutrition thru 
the Dog Diet Bulletin 
Service which we supply 
without charge to grad- 
uate veterinarians. 


PRESCRIBE: 


K/D - for Nephritic Conditions 

1/D - for Intestinal Disorders 

P/D-feor Reproduction and 
Lactation 


R/D - for Obesity Correction 


'~Tinquiry form fer gredvate veterinarians only) 
HILL PACKING COMPANY, 


Prescription Ration Dept 
O. Box 148, Topeka, Kan. 


Please send me complete information on 
therapeutic feeding of dogs and cats 


| 
| 
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Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y., 
secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, 
the fourth Tuesday evening from September 
through June, at the Casa Mana Restaurant, 
Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. Robert R. Sho- 
mer, 1680 Teaneck Road, N. J., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. Tom Hagan, Gen. Del., Escalon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of every month 
except July and August. W. C. Schilb, 4312 
N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secre- 
tary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month. Clark 
Stillinger, 1742 E. Holt Ave., Pomona, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bi-monthly. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. P. H. Hand, 
Box 1035, Millbrae, Calif., secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Friday of each month at 7:00 p.m. in 
Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. C. N. Cope- 
land, Hickory, N. Car., secretary. 

Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday of each month, 
in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 

Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, in 
the Auditorium of the Upjohn Company. 
Robert L. Hawley, 1001 N. W. Fourteenth 
Ave., Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month. John 
McChesney, 40 6th St. Petaluma, Calif., 
secretary. 

Roanoke-Tar (N. Car.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Friday of each month, time 
and place specified monthly. B. H. Brow, 
Weldon, N. Car., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. 
S. M. Foster, 430 College, Woodland, Calif., 
secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the last Wednesday of each month. 
H. W. Harper, Flint Health Department, 
Flint, Mich., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Warren J. Dedrick, 904 S. Lemon, El Cajon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Day after day your professional advice 
is asked on a variety of subjects— 


How many things can you recommend 
with such confidence? 


Perhaps you never stopped to think how a name like Swift can give 
you, without a second thought, an almost instinctive assurance of 
high quality. 

And rightly so. In dog foods, for example, what better guaran- 
tee can you have of their goodness, their sound scientific basis, 
their tested effectiveness than the Swift label? For 20 years, Swift's 
laboratories and kennels have pioneered in research—have led the 
way to higher standards of manufacture—have carried on such 
continuous feeding tests on generations of dogs as to completely 
eliminate ‘“‘guesswork’’ from the science of animal feeding. Truly, 
nobody makes dog foods like Swift makes Pard and Pard Meal. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


PARD — Swift's famous 
canned dog food—is a 
complete diet. A dog 
needs nothing more to 
keep him in perfect 
health. Since its intro- 
duction in 1932, more 
dogs in more homes have 
been fed more Pard than 
any other commercial 


dog food. 


SWIFT'S PARD MEAL —is a brand new, complete, dry- 
type dog food. Homogenized, with extra amounts of rich 
meat fat added for tastiness, super-energy, fuller nutri- 
tion. Contains Aureomycin to keep a dog “on feed,” 
promote good appetite. 
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@ POTENT 
@ UNIFORM 
@ PROVED 


HOG 
CHOLERA» 


SERUM VIRUS 


CHOLERA 


HE veterinarian’s persistent use 

of the serum and virus method 

of immunization has protected 
the swine industry from the ravages 
of profit-stealing hog cholera. Life 
immunity and almost 100% effec- 
tiveness reflect the scientific knowl- 
edge and professional skill which he 
has developed during the past 35 
years. Grain Belt Supply Company 
offers the veterinarian only the finest 
of quality products for his use in 
helping to carry out his never-ending 
fight against disease . . . uniform 
products that are dependable, time- 
tested and effective. They can be 
used with utmost confidence. 


Grain Belt Supply Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Dear Dr. Van Houweling: 

I acknowledge with thanks, receipt of your letter 
of July 29, 1952... . 

I would be extremely happy to render . . . any 
service to the AVMA, of which I have had the 
honor of being a member for more than twenty 
years. 

During these years—except for periods of dis- 
ruption caused by wars—the JOURNAL of the 
AVMA has been a source not only of professional 
information but also of pleasure and satisfaction 
at following the tremendous development of the 
veterinary profession in the U.S.A. and the bril- 
liant organizational work done by the AVMA. 

Please . . . . convey my compliments to the 
President of the AVMA. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

s/HANS PEDERSEN (Hong Kong) 
The Culty Dairy Co., Ltd. 
Shanghai, China 
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Medical Association, the second Friday of 
even months. Joe Ridgway, 1784 Thompson 
Blvd., Ventura, Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
R. W. Sprowl, 11756 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, Calif., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Seven Seas Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. A. 
Majilton, 1093 N. E. 79th St., Miami, Fla., 
secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director’s Parlor 
‘of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 

Fifteenth International Veterinary Congress. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 9-15, 1953. Dr. L. 
de Blieck, Soestdijkseweg 113N., Bilthoven, 
Netherlands, secretary, Permanent Commit- 
tee. (U. S. Committee: Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
N. Y. State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
chairman; Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, secretary.) 


Successful Gland Grafts. — Rejuvenation 
by transplanting sex glands may still prove 
to be possible if glands from fetuses in the 
first half of gestation are used. The fetal 
glands do not stimulate formation of bother- 
some antibodies in the blood.—Sci. News 
Letter, April 5, 1952. 
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of doubt when I 
file my tax return, 
thanks to.... 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


You too, can be “free of doubt” by using the HISTACOUNTs Bookkeeping System. 
That's because the complete financial facts of your practice are always up-to-date, orderly 
and perfectly understandable when referred to years later. You can tell at a glance 
your earnings, collections and disbursements for any day, week, month or year. The 
HISTACOUNTz Bookkeeping System is so easy to keep — no bookkeeping knowledge is 
needed. It takes only a few minutes each day to make entries and costs less than 2c a day! 


So, be free of doubt and do as tens of thousands of doctors 
do—use the Histacount Bookkeeping System. There's a 
Edition for average or large practices and a Limited Practice Editi 
for doctors who see less than 90 patients a week. You can examine 
the Histacount Bookkeeping System at leading supply houses, or order 
direct from us. Our unconditional, money-back guarantee assures your 
complete satisfaction. Just check your preference below and mail the 
coupon today! 

CHOOSE FROM TWO STYLES The Regular Edition is available in two 
styles: Loose-Leaf bound and permanent Plastic bound. The Limited 
Practice Edition is Plastic bound only. 


REGULAR EDITION $7.25 LIMITED PRACTICE EDITION $4.50 
ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


PROFESSIONAL Plone send he Hiscacount System checked 


PRINTING COMPANY, INC. OC) Regular Edition @ $7.25 


America’s Largest Printers to the Professions | [ Remittance enclosed _() Send COD. 
O) Send more complete details 8-1-2 
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Professional Printing Company, Inc. ; a 
202-208 Tillary Street Brooklyn 1. N.Y. 

Loose-Leaf [ Plastic-Bound 
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Miracle Cloth 
Saves Towel Expense 


IN SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITALS 


(non-toxic) 


IN SURGERY AND CLEAN-UP 


towels and cover 


Neo leunderi end most 
rinse out “‘miracioth"’ is 
highly absorbent — is 22 times more 
water than woven cloth of same weight, 
paste. Picks up 
tely impervious 
to most stains, medicaments, 


Simple rinsing restores ON CALLS 


clean snowy whltenses. 
Con be steril 

ih and strong for 
xcellent for washing, wining, ying 
honds, 


excellent for 
con quickly, yet is com 


wet 


{‘ 
instruments, equipme: 
general cleaning. Dairy iene enthusiastic about 


FOR UDDER WASHING 


massaging tects. A single sheet con be re-used te 
50 or 60 Coste does 


@ fine job. 
rinsing removes heaviest dirt and manure. 
Miracloth Corp. 400 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, 
Please Ship 1 
[) | Trial cutter-edge carton roll of Miracloth 18" wide 
ft.. postage paid. | enclose $1.33 (dealer price) 
plus 20¢ handling charge 
0) Trial 50 sheets 18° « 24° of white Miracioth, 
stage paid enclose $3.02 (dealer price) plus 20 | 
andiing charge | 
Trial Dairy Farm Package, 100 sheets of Miracloth, 
12" 16", postage paid. | enclose $3.50 (dealer price) | 
plus 20c handling 
C) Send eretune and full dealer price data. 
Name 
Street 
City 
Zone State | 
(Your check for any of above mentioned amounts includes 
| F 8. charges for shipping from Chicago. No ame 
pay.) 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the JOURNAL, 25 cents extra. 


Remittance must accompany order. 


Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 

Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, G0 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to ‘the advertiser. 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—to assist in a busy 
mixed practice. Good salary and possible future for 
a man who is willing to do the high caliber job a 
discriminating clientele demands. Recently built hos- 
pital with complete facilities for small and large ani- 
mal surgery. Address “Box Z 1,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


WANTED—young enterprising veterinarian with 
California license, small animal practice in well- 
established veterinary hospital. Good salary and 
working conditions. Address Dr. F. H. Saunders, 
336 E. Lafayette St., Stockton 3, Calif. 


(Continued on p. 48) 


UNSATURATED 


FATTY ACID 


CAPSULES 


Soft Elastic Capsules Containing 
Unsaturated Fatty Acids for the 

Treatment of Scaly Canine Dermatoses 
and Dull Hair Coats 


EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 


168 mg. of unsaturated fatty 
acids, principally Linoleic 
and Linolenic, prepored 
from refined Linseed Oil. 


Easy to dispense. 


Capsules are 3 minim size 
1000 — $7.90 
Availobie Thru Your Veteriaory 


VETERINARY 
SUPPLY CO. STREET 
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1] Smooth, glossy coat 
2 Clear, bright eyes 
3 Improved stamina 


sennsencapeceneneeseevoceed Proved in championship kennels 
iil "om coast to coast for over 25 years 


Ken-L-Biskit needs just 30 days to bring about 
- a marked improvement in the appearance and 
health of your dogs. And here’s why: 
Packed with nutrients! 
Ken-L-Biskit contains all the rich, life-giving 
proteins, vitamins, minerals, and other nutrients 
known to be essential to top health. And only 
Ken-L-Biskit contains Nurgene, nature’s won- 
der-vitamin ingredient and chlorophyll—plus 
real meat meal. 

uniform texture! 

Ken-L-Biskit’s new “controlled moisture” proc- 
ess insures the same minimum moisture content 
... faster, more uniform absorption of liquids 
for easier mixing. 
Interested in control of offensive dog odors? 
If so, you will be glad to know that Ken-L-Biskit 
now contains odor-ending chlorophyllin. Tests 
show the natural breeding habits of dogs are in 
no way affected by this chlorophyllin content. 


| 
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Announcing — 


The introduction into the United 
States of — 

COECOLYSIN (Bengen) 

The only veterinary medicament 
containing the substance produced in 
the intestinal wall and which restores 
and maintains gastrointestinal per- 
istalsis and secretion without increas- 
ing the tonus. Also relieves intestinal 
spasm. 
indications—Constipation in various 
sections of the digestive tract in all 
domestic animals; rumen paresis and 
indigestion in cattle; various types of 
colic in horses. in herbivorous ani- 
mals the reaction of the urine is 
changed from alkaline to acid, thus 
aiding the action of drugs such as 
urotropin in urethritis and cystitis. 

Veterinarians in charge of valu- 
able race horses will welcome this 
new development in the treatment 
of colic. COECOLYSIN relieves pain 
promptly. 

COECOLYSIN, produced by a lead- 
ing Evropean veterinary laboratory, 
has been extensively tested. It is 
furnished in sterile form for injec- 
tion of horses, cattle, and small ani- 
mals. 

Also Announcing— 

A new-type ELECTROMAGNETIC METAL 
DETECTOR — for more certain diagnosis of 
metallic foreign bodies in the rumen. Em- 
ploys an optical principle which pin-points 
the location of the foreign body. A precise 
portable machine built especially for veter- 
inary practice. 

Also— 

A RUMENOTOMY DEVICE designed by 
Professor Andres of Zurich which {facilitates 
operations on the rumen. A Swiss quality 
product. And a FLEXIBLE EMBRYOTOME 
(Zurich type) which combines the advantages 
of the rigid and flexible models and is adapt- 
able to almost any position. 


General distributor for the United States: 


DR. S. JACKSON 


Importer of Veterinary Specialties 


43 Missouri Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


(Inquiries from distributors invited.) 


CLASSIFIED ADS ontinued from 46) 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—experienced in 
small animal practice. State full qualifications in 
first letter. Replies confidential, Dr. James E. 
Patterson, 3800 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


VETERINARIAN WANTED—opportunity for 
practitioner interested in active race track practice. 
Will work with man until established. Retiring, ill 
health. Address “Box Y 11,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—as assistant. Ex- 
cellent clientele and large practice. Salary commen- 
surate with willingness and ability. Dr. R. A. Self 
Veterinary Hospital, 800 N. Oak Cliff Road, Dallas, 
Texas. 


The state of Indiana has expanded its program in 
Brucellosis control. There are several new positions 
for veterinarians to act as field supervisors. Starting 
salary $4,500 plus $7.20 per diem, and 6 cents 
mileage. Apply: Dr. James B. Henderson, Assistant 
State Veterinarian, State Board of Health Building, 
1330 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—as assistant in 
Midwest, three-man, large and small animal practice. 
Large animal predominately dairy. Hospital accom- 
modates 80 patients, Good salary, plus commission. 
State experience and qualifications in first letter. 
Address “Box A 1,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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5 active 


ingredients 


MULTI-SCOUR 


Bolus-Tablets 


20 gr. 
Sulfaguanidine 20 gr. 


Sulfathiazole 


Extracted Tannins 

Alumina hydrate er. 

Compound chalk wee 20 gr. 

Inhibits infection 
Adsorbs toxins 
Coagulant 
Demulcent 
Ant-acid 


A Multiple Approach in treating Scours 
of Calves — Colts — Pigs 


50 8.40 
500 (bulk) 40.00 (bulk) 75.00 
CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession since 1918 


73 Central Avenue Kansas City, Kansas 
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Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 


(Pat App. For) 


for the effective treatment of skin conditions 


DESTROYS fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demodex canis; 


mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks 


odor, in fact it destroys odors of external origin. 


CONCENTRATED one gation makes four 


GALLON $ 1 3 95 


Makes 4 gallons 


QUART $ 


Makes a gallon 


Available nationally through 
well known Distributors 


Compounded by the Veterinary Division 


OSCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 2157 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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“Water-Proof"” 


5 COMPARTMENT 


HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 
NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


welded to frame 


upper stole 


2 lower 
Overall 


KENNEL RUNS 
The low cost will surprise you! 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Panel Base t insure SAFETY 
for your dogs. Chain link fabric is rust resistant. 
cannot be spread: permanently locked" by INNER 
BAR N WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 


te] 
together. No bolt holes to match. Portable or 
permanent construction. 
Made in sizes to Gt your requirements. 
heights. 


4 5. and 6 ft. Lengths 2 to 
14 ft. panels. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 
Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 
Ornamental and Miscellaneous tron. 


FORD FENCE CO., Inc. 


6542 Westfield Bovlevard 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


(CLASSIFIED ADS — Continued from p. 48) 

WANTED VETERINARIAN—to take over ex- 
cellent mixed practice in Oregon. Established seven 
years. Hospital in very good condition. Equipment 
for large and small animals. Everything available 
for conducting an exceptionally lucrative practice. 
Very little financial outlay. Will make an attractive 
offer to just a good veterinarian. Address “Box A 
5 c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


w ANTED GRADU ATE VETERINARIAN 
qualified to take over County public health meat 
control program. Bureau of Animal Industry post- 
moitem and antemortem experience necessary. Start- 
ing salary $4,476, with yearly increments for a maxi- 
mum of $4,850. Six cents per mile for official travel. 
Two weeks’ vacation, sick leave, and liberal disability 
and retirement benefits. Give age, experience, refer- 
ences and other particulars when answering. Perma- 
nent position. Address “Box A 7,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

WANTED VETERINARIAN—assistant for small 
animal practice located in the Midwest. Preferably 
single man. Starting salary $100 a week and living 
quarters furnished for single man. Address “Box 
A 8," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 


Remittance | must accompany order 


Ww /ANTED— young, experienced small animal vet- 
erimarian to work small animal hospital in Florida. 
Must have Florida license. Address “Box A 10,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

W ANTED— Maryland Sean veterinarian to op- 
erate small animal hospital. Small apartment avail- 
able. Address “Box A 18,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Ww ¥ ANTED—graduate veterinarian for public health 
meat control. Experience in meat inspection pre- 
ferred, but not essential. Annual starting salary 
$3,934. with yearly increments, giving maximum 
$4,275. Two weeks’ vacation, sick leave, and liberal 
disability and retirement benefits. Give age, ex- 
perience, references and other particulars when 
answering. Permanent position, Jefferson County 
Board of Health, Birmingham, Ala. 


(Continued om p. 52) 


Dr. Gray Appointed Director of Fort 
Dodge Biological Laboratory 

Dr. B. J. Gray (ISC 43) has been ap- 
pointed director of the biological labora- 
tories of Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. He succeeds to the po- 
sition held since 1919 by Dr. H. J. Shore, 
who died on June 19. Dr. Gray has also 
been made a director of the company. He 
joined the Fort Dodge staff as diagnostician 
in 1944 and was subsequently assigned to 
assist Dr. Shore in the operation of the 
biological laboratory. 


$179.90 
WATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Bottoms are water-peost trays with turned up 
soldered together. Braced, alu- 
} um . angle irom frames. Door 
frames 1" O. D. Rips; Dog proof mesh filler 
sheets heavily galvanised. 
— stalls 36° x 36° x 28" deep. 
size: 6 wide x high x 2814" deep. 
Stells Stand 6 In. off Floor. 
| 
SAFETY 
4 FRAMED. 
gil 


Table Training for the Puppy 
Table training, one of the first steps 
in teaching obedience, consists in 
placing the puppy on a table with a 
non-skid surface. 


Early table training helps the puppy 
grow into o happy, well-odjusted dog. 

Slip a headstall over the puppy’s 
head. A headstall can be made from 
a short piece of rope or leather with 
a ring at the end so that a loop can 
be made to fit snugly around the 
puppy’s neck. The upper end of the 
headstall is then attached to an ob- 
ject overhead so that the puppy’s 
head will be held up. 

This teaches the puppy to pose so 
that the owner can easily groom the 
coat, check teeth, trim toenails, or 
train for general handling. Table 
training should be followed by lead 
training and other forms of obed- 
ience training. 

Vomiting 
First Aid for vomiting — vomiting 
that is not associated with habit in 
certain dogs—should consist in keep- 
ing the patient warm, dry, and quiet. 


“20 YEARS OF KEEPING DOGS FRISKY’ 


Authoritative information on the 

scientific care and feeding of dogs. Ng, 16 

Published by Albers Milling Com- 

pany (a division of Carnation Company) 

under the supervision of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 


Solid foods should be withheld, and 
when food is given it should consist 
of liquids such as milk. 

If milk is not taken readily, or is 
vomited, use whites of eggs that are 
well beaten, or ice water. Sometimes 
a small cube of ice forced down 
the throat will work satisfactorily. 
Three and a half to seven grains of 
aspirin, depending on the size of the 
dog, may reduce the vomiting. 

Hot water or heat applied to the 
abdomen will often afford some re- 
lief. Of course, if vomiting persists, 
a veterinarian should be consulted. 


My 


iw rd 
3 a 
In cases of digestive disturbance the dog 
should be kept warm, dry, and quiet. 


Naturally, one of the main factors 
in keeping a dog’s digestive system 
in good order is a proper diet such 
as a reputable commercial dog food 
like Friskies. Friskies is scientif- 
ically balanced to contain all the 
elements a dog is known to need to 
promote good health and sound 
digestion. 

HAVE A QUESTION? Write Friskies, 
Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, California. 


A COMPLETE DOG FOOD 


i 
| 
(et B.S., M.S., D.V.M., Director of Research a 
DOG RESEARCH NEWS 
MAL 
| : 
/ 
\ = «A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG se 
KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 
~ A ‘BO, 2890," 
5, 2 tbs. 
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LASSIFIED ADS 


WANTED EXPERIENCED VETERINARIAN— 
for busy, high-class small animal hospital located in 
one of Connecticut's wealthiest towns. Must be am- 
bitious, capable, and not afraid of work and long 
hours as this is not solely a job but an opportunity 
for the right man to obtain a partnership here in 
the very near future. Write full history and protes- 
sional experience to Dr. Harold T, Rose, Darien, 
Conn 


WANTED VETERINARIAN 
Midwest mixed practice. Good 
mission Modern home available 


A 20," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


in 
com.- 


“Box 


as assistant 
salary with 


Address 


VETERINARIAN—+to supervise and direct a mu- 
nicipal Meat Control Service Preferably with a 
master's degree in Public Health. Should have at 
least five years practical experience in meat inspec- 
tion, at least two of which are in a supervisory 
capacity. Should be capable of correlating local 
Meat Inspection Service with a well-rounded veteri- 
nary public health program. Candidate should not 
have passed his forty fifth birthday. Salary range - 
$6118.80 to $6776.40 per year. Apply Municipal 
Civil Service, Department of Personnel, Room 235 
Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis 4, Mo 


Wanted—Positions 


European veterinarian, 44 years old, looks for a 


ce 


ntinued from p. 30) 


job. AVMA-approved school, first papers. Address 


“Box A 4, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Young veterinarian, single, graduate of Swiss vet- 
erinary college, four years experience in mixed 
practice, seeks position. Address “Box A 11,” c/o 
you RNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian and acne, licensed for both in 
New York State, desires contact in practice, institu- 
tional, or commercial enterprize upon separation 
from Army in May, 1953. Address “Box A 24,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA., 


POSITION “WANT ED—responsible, experienced 
veterinarian desires position as assistant in mixed or 
small animal practice leading to partnership or pur- 
chase. Competent, ambitious, large and small! animal 
experience. West coast preferred. Address “Box 
A 14,” c/o JOURNAL ot the AVMA. 


POSITION WANTED—recent 
AVMA-approved school, presently ee BAI, 
desires position as associate, with possibility of full 
partnership later, in mixed practice preferably in the 
South. New car and equipment for large animal 
work. Licensed in Alabama and Mississippi. Some 
experience in private practice. Protestant, white, 
married, children. Draft status satisfactory. Address 
‘Box A 12,” c/o es RNAL of the AVMA. 


graduate ot 


eutinned on 36) 


CALPHOSAN 


Hoffman, R. H. and 
Abrahamson, FE. M; A 
Solution for Parenteral 
Administration of Calci 
um, Amer. J. Dig. Dis 


Painless subcutaneously and ‘or intramuscularly. 


After twelve years of research, Calphosan (a specially 
processed solution of calcium glycerophosphate and cal- 
cium lactate containing 1% of the ester and salt in 


normal saline with 0.25% phenol) is now available to 


Burbank, R.: 


Comm, July 20, 


Pers 
1950 


the veterinary profession. In the thousands of cases that 
have been reported in medical literature there has been 


no tissue damage, necrosis, induration or sloughing from 


N 
No. 


ILubowe, 
Phys, Vol. 46, 
1951 


¥. 


the use of Calphosan. 


125 


As Calphosan is completely ionizable or diffusible, it produces a 
greater and longer-lasting rise in the blood serum calcium. 


Unlike the older calciums, it is retained much longer. 
As a diluent, it renders painful injections such as liver extracts, etc. 
practically painless. 


@® Trade Mark of the Carlton Corporation 
Distributed to the veterinary profession exclusively by Goshen Laboratories, Inc 


GOSHEN Literature 


on request 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
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Joseph C. Rodriguez 


Lt. 


US. Army 


Medal of Honor 


ae YARDS TO GO. From atop 
the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. 
The squad was caught; Red mortars began 
zero-ing for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez 
(then Pfc., with only seven months service) 
broke loose and dashed up the fire-swept 
slope, throwing grenades. Disregarding 
the fire concentrated on him, he wiped out 
three foxholes and two gun emplacements. 
Alone, he accounted for 15 enemy dead, 
led the rout of the enemy, and saved the 
lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach 
an objective, that’s O.K.,” says Lieutenant 
Rodriguez. “But when you can find a surer 


way, so much the better. That’s why I was 
glad when I heard that people like you own 
nearly 50 billion dollars in U. 5. Defense 
Bonds. | believe that a strong, peaceful 
América is our objective. And the sure way 
to reach it is through backing our strength 
with your strength by investing in United 
States Defense Bonds now!” 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semiannually! Interest now 
starts after 6 months and is higher in the early 
years. 2) All maturing E Bonds automatically go 
on earning after maturity — and at the new higher 
interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan! 


Peace is for the strong! kor peace and prosperity 


save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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See caution on bos 
Sapme & Sons. New 
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COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF 3 GONADOTROPES FOR TREATMENT OF 
CYSTIC OVARIES CAUSING NYMPHOMANIA IN CATTLE 


Ne. of Ne 
Relapeed Result 
Cases Sterile anknown 


12 gma. 
equiv. sheep 
pituitary 


1500 . 
3000 R.U. 


is based om the cases where the outcome known. 
* Supplied by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City 
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Treatment Dose Recovery Conceived? 

Follutein' 10,000 1.U. 2B 23 3 
Sheep 

Preg. 9% 382% 
MargSerum “4 8 42 


the treatment 


In an encouragingly high percentage of cows, nymphomania (frequent or 
constant heat), or failure to come into estrus, due to cystic ovaries, responds 
to hormonal therapy with FOLLUTEIN* SQUIBB. 


Morbid sexual desire in cows, preeminently caused by ovarian cysts which 
fail to rupture in the normal manner, tends to recur when cysts are ruptured 
mechanically. When one 10,000 unit intramuscular injection of Follutein 
Squibb is given, the majority of cows treated show a marked reduction in 


the size of ovaries—a normal estrus cycle is established in non-breeders. 
Cows usually become quiet in 24-48 hours after treatment. 


The results of treatments with Squibb Follutein and two other products— 
dried sheep pituitary extract and pregnant mare serum—are shown in the 
box on the opposite page. 

In reference to these treatments, an Annual Report! of the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell has this to say: 


“All three products have value and have been employed in cystic ovaries in 
cattle but chorionic gonadotropin (Follutein) in our short uncontrolled 
experiments has been exceptionally useful, provided no serious pathology 
existed other than cystic ovaries.” 

Follutein Squibb is a sterile preparation of chorionic gonadotropin, the 
anterior pituitary-like sex hormone isolated from the urine of pregnant 
women. The dose is 10,000 units. Inject deep into a muscle. Follutein is 
supplied in 10,000 unit (one dose) packages, with diluent. 


Reprints on hormonal therapy are available upon request. E. R. SQUIBB 
& SONS, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. “Trademark 113-114 
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A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


MASTICS 


The Original Udder Bougie 


for Mastitis Control 


HIGH POTENCY DOSAGE FORM 


containing 100,000 units of penicillin in 
each individually foil-wrapped bougie- 


25's 

100's 

NEW package of 500's 
With staphylococcic infection moving into No. | position as 
the causative factor in bovine mastitis, penicillin remains 
the most effective drug for prophylaxis and treatment. 
Now, with these new low prices for High Potency 
Mastics, you can help the farmers in your community by 

advising them to: 


@ Treat the infected cow at drying-off for the highest 
percentage of cures in cases intractable during locte- 
tion", and for the least loss of milk. 

@ Treat oll four quarters in all cows going dry, to 
prevent flare-ups of dormant infections ond guard 
ogoinst spreading to uninfected quarters. 

@ Administer 200,000 units of penicillin per quorter 
in divided doses *—one High Potency Mastic followed 
by o second Mastic 48 hours loter—for increased pro- 
duction of better quality milk when the cow freshens. 


*Scholm and Ormsbee, Wo J. A.V. M.A, 
5.464 ‘1949. 


MASTICS are advertised in farm and breed 
journals. Sold through the veterinory profession. 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS Continued from p. 32) 


Wanted—Practices 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE—small animal or 
mixed practice in Illinois. Seven years’ experience. 
Excellent references. Write full details. Address 
‘Box A 13,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Capable veterinarian desires to buy or lease prac- 
tice in N. J. or Pa. Will also work for future 
partnership or ownership. Address “Box A 15,” 
¢€/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced veterinarian, California license, de- 
sires to buy or lease small animal practice in Cal- 
ifornia. Address “Box A 16,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


WANTED—good smail animal or mixed practice 
by experienced veterinarian returning from army serv- 
ice. Preferably Midwest. Address “Box A 19,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED TO BU Y—active small animal or mixed 
practice, or association leading to ownership. Licensed 
in Conn., Mass., Ohio, Ind., Mich., Ll., Experienced. 
Married. Address “Box A 21,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


FOR SALE—Georgia small animal practice in 
town of 75,000 with excellent large animal prospects. 
Hospital established three years. Will sell at 
reasonable price. Hospital equipment; no other real 
estate involved. Address “Box A 17,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. S37) 


Dr. James E. Cook (OKL 51) (left) is now in charge 

of production of hog cholera vaccine at the Jen-Sal 

Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. Previously specializing 

in pathology, Dr. Cook taught veterinary pathology 

for a year at Oklahoma A. & M. before joining Jen- 
Sal Laboratories. 

Dr. Max Sutter (KSC ‘5!) (right) recently joined the 


staff of the Jen-Sal Laboratories; he will assist Dr. 

A. H. Quin, director of professional service, and 

will also be in charge of clinical testing of new 
Jen-Sal products. 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS Continued from p. 56) 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—with option to buy. | Ranch Record Veterinary Syringe 


Southern California small animal hospital now at 
ome man capacity. No real estate. Low price, lenient _ 
terms. Address “Box W 17,” c/o JOURNAL of the : . Superior quality vet- 


AVMA. 
erinary syringes— 


FOR SALE—due to death, veterinary hospital ' ; Choice of ground 
doing wonderful business. Other income with build- at wtth 
ing. Or veterinarian with Calif. license to work. | gles be = 
Mrs. A. E. Joseph, 10523 Long Beach Blvd. Lynn- metal plunger or 
wood, Calif., tel. LOraine 6-8091. j 

rubber packing— 


Accurate dosege 
and smooth opera- 
tion always assured. 


FOR SALE—small animal hospital, southern 
California coast. Excellent practice, equipment, real 
estate, and goodwill, Apartment ideal for couple. 
Additional quarters for help. $8,000 to handle. 
Address “Box A 2,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—to veterinarian with small 
animal experience capable of managing busy practice 
New, fully equipped hospital in New York State. 
Owner being called into service. Address “Box 
X 10", c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Inexpensive replece- 
meant parts available. 


Inquire at your 
nearest veterinary 
dealer or wholesaler 
concerning this out- 
standing product. 


FOR SALE—mixed practice in city of 50,000 in 
northern Illinois. Office and apartment located 
downtown. Excellent business established. Address 


1 Remittance must accompany order 


(Continued on p. 38) 


qj Sizes 2 ce. to 40 ec. 


i 


Boston Record Syringes 


The AVMA Will Pay 25 
Cenis Plus Pestage for qredusted, ground, resistence | 


glass barre! with nickel silver 
Each Copy of the plunger and strongly constructed 


Following: metel parts. No Washers—No 
Binding Rubber Packings to in- 


@ JOURNAL OF THE AVMA— terfere with smooth operation. 


Easily disassembled for sterilize- 


Jan., July, Aug., Sept., Oct., tion. 
1951 and Feb., 1952 Low In Cost 


Boston Record Syringes create 


@ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF sales for the desler and satistac- & 
VETERINARY RESEARCH— |_| the wer 
April, 1950, April, 1951 


Sizes | cc. to 150 cc. 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, iil. 


ic. 
Ex 
4 
= 
| | | 
“Box A 3,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA J t i 
; 
ow. 
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| 
\ 
Upon Request 
ment Mfg. Co., Inc. & 
Boston 18, Mass. sibs 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 


| Ib. can (12 to case) $ .82 per Ib. 
5 lb. can .79 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum 78 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum .76 per Ib. 
150 Ib. drum .70 per Ib. 


PHEN O BOLES® 
12/2 gram Bolus—Box of 25 $1.50 


12/2 gram Bolus—Box of 100 5.15 
2 gram Tablet—Bottle of 100 98 


PEST CONTROL 

BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 
10% gamma isomer wettable 

6 Ib. bag 53c per |b. 
46 Ib. bags 48c per |b. 
8-6 Ib. bags 45c per |b. 
METHOXYCHLOR WETTABLE 

‘*MARLATE”’ 50 (DuPont) 

4 lb. bag 78c per Ib. 
6-4 Ib. bags 74¢ per Ib. 
12-4 Ib. bags 70¢ per |b. 
DDT 50% WETTABLE POWDER 
1 Ib. bag (12 per case) 64c per |b. 
10 Ib. drum 56c per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum 54c per lb. 
DDT TECHNICAL POWDER 

for preparing oll spray solutions 
| Ib. can (12 per case) 90c per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum 82c per |b. 
SODIUM FLUORIDE TINTED 
5 lb. drum 
25 Ib. drum 
SULFONAMIDES 
SULFANILAMIDE USP POWDER 

| Ib. bottle $1.80 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum 1.70 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum 1.65 per Ib. 
100 Ib. drum 1.55 per Ib. 
SULFATHIAZOLE SODIUM USP 


POWDER 

1 Ib. bottle $4.95 per lb. 
5 Ib. bottle 4.90 per |b. 
SULFAPYRIDINE SODIUM POWDER 


1 Ib. bottle $10.00 per Ib. 
5 Ib. bottle 9.75 per lb. 
Write for Complete Price List 
Terms 1% 10 days net 30 F.O.B. Chicago 
Freight Allowed on Shipments of 100 Lbs. or More 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Prices Slightly Higher 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


1112 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


per lb. 
per |b. 


(CLASSIFIED ADs Continued from p. 37) 


FOR SALE—lucrative practice in central Wiscon 
sin. Included are beautiful four-bedroom home 
drugs, office equipment, and a two-way radio. A 
real buy! Ill health forces sale. Address “Box A 
6,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR LEASE STARTING NOW-—-small animal 
hospital. For lease for my duration in the service 
Doing $24,000 gross. Hospital equipment is com- 
pletely modern, x-ray included. Location is in a 
town of 165,000 population in Texas. Good schools 
low rent, and a wonderful climate. Address “Box 
A 9,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


‘FOR SALE—small animal hospital located on 
main highway in large midwestern metropolitan area. 
No real estate. Reasonable. Address “Box A 22,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—lucrative practice in southwest Mis- 
souri. Included is 5-room home, drug inventory, 
office furniture. Physical assets approximate sale 
price. Address “Box A 23,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Cat-Dog Hospital—sell or lease with home and 
kennels. Practice established 30 years. Owner 
retiring. Ideal location, Inquire Gunnerson, 1444 
Franklin St., Oakland, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Universal Field Master Portable X- 
ray, new, complete, only $465. Large sterilizers, 
electric, automatic, $30. Surgical Supply Service, 
825 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


(Continued p. 59) 


ou feed 
t Kasco 
Complete Dog 
Food and water— 
(no extra meat or 
supplements of any 
kind }—you're sure 
of two results: 
1. Top-notch con- 
dition 
2. Low feeding 
costs 
Kasco is a dog-licious diet, nutrition- 
ally complete—so economical it 
can’t be beat! 


KASCO MILLS, INC. TOLEDO, OHIO - WAVERLY, 


c 
is 
Miscellaneous 
on 
ot 
| 
an 
Feed for Top Condition 
er at Low Cost! 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS Continued from p. 38) 


FOR SALE—large animal operating table, Chicago 
type, in good shape. First fair offer gets it. Dr. 
G. W. Minshall, 313 N. Main St., Viroqua, Wisc. 


Grinding Service 
Have your clipper blades sharpened by an expert 
with 26 years of practical factory training. We 
know how your blades must be ground to cut like 
new. All work guaranteed; 24-hr. service. We ship 
insured prepaid. Avoid C.O.D. charges, enclose 75 
cents for each set with blades. Service Grinding 

Co., 903 Chicago St., Racine, Wisc. 


GIVE YOUR CAT PATIENTS A BREAK! Put 
Cats magazine on your waiting room table. It will 
help you, too, to keep up to date on what's happen- 
ing to cats all over the United States and Canada. 
$5.50 for two years, $3.00 for one. CATS,. 1144 
House Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Dr. Fritz Volkmar, 1929 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 
13, IIL, wishes to exchange his veterinary medical 
bookplate (Ex-dibris) with that of other veteri- 
narians. Correspondence invited. 


Antiseptic applicator fitting 40-cc. Shikles syringe 
for swabbing vaccination sight during hog cholera 
immunization. Patent pending. Price $10.61 F.O.B. 
Salem, S.D., Box 54. Additional wicks on request. 
Antiseptic of choice—Nordens Morgreen. Address 
Dr. L. R. McGregor, Salem, $.D. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRUMENTS 
—Standard and custom-made essential equipment and 
supplies. Sulfacitrate buffer tablets. Disposable 
plastic enseminating tubes, sterilized, $1.00 per pack- 
age of twenty. Address Breeder's Equipment Co., 
Flourtown, Pa. 


BOVINE PROLAPSE PREVENTER—the Payton 
Utero-Vaginal Aluminum Prolapse Preventer now 
available to veterinarians. Quickly, easily applied 
to any size cow. Sanitary. Positive protection. 
Re-usable, non-irritating. Only $2.00 prepaid. Dr. 
Jerome Payton, Morris, N.Y. 


Dog World magazine, monthly, all breeds. Leads 
in circulation and advertising. Keeps you informed 
on current dog affairs. $3, 1 year; $10 for 5 years. 
Also contact us for any dog book. Judy Publ'g. Co., 
3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, II. 


Received Too Late to Classify 


WANTED—experienced veterinarian in Chicago 
southside small animal hospital. Part-time; 
pay. Address “Box A 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

VETERINARIAN WANTED—by veterinary 
research division of major packing company with 
widespread livestock interests, for clinical research 
primarily in diseases of poultry. Must be recent 
graduate of AVMA-approved school. Send de- 
tailed qualifications and picture to “Box A 26,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


extra large cages if desired. MINOR CHANGES IN DESIGN 
AND EQUIPPED WITH 3-inch ball bearing CASTERS AT NO 
EXTRA COST. Foolproof latches and identification tags on steel 
barred doors. Bottom cages have six-inch ventilating strip. Ship- 
ment FOB our plant. 
Send For 
Descriptive Literature 
TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED 


A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


TORIES 


Lonsing, Michigan 


MocALLAN LAB 


Route No. 2, Box 


RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS—QUALITY FIRST 
Seven Compartment. Upper tier 22x20x30. Lower tier 28x28x30. - 
Five Compartment. Upper tier 22x20x30. Lower tie 
27x31x30. Sliding doors may be installed between opmings fer 
4 
VA 
~ 
| Provides an eccurate pattern against which to cut with knife or razor | a 
blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped inte position. ie 
Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. Lasts a 
—_ lifetime with care. Simplicity of design and construction x 
reduces possibility of breakage mechanical 
failure. Forms immediately available to pre- 
tide distinctive marking of these breeds: 
| Boxer — postoaid $15.00 
Bosten Terrier — postpaid $15.00 
Great Dane — postoaid $15.00 
Doberman — postpaid $15.00 y 
4 Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 ala@ | 
These patented “championship” forms are pat- 
in show competition. Forms for other breeds ate 
made on special order. 
only. Send check or money order. 
59 
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“The difference 


= 


¢ Ointment (pkg. doz. tubes) 
¢ Suspension (100 cc. vial) 
¢ Strong (pkg. doz. tubes) 


Haver - Glover Laboratories 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“SHIPPING FEVER’ Losses 
are Preventable 


By Pre-exposure or Immediate Post exposure use of 


either of the Pasteurella Antisera (Lockhart). 


It is recognized that Pasteurella organisms play an important part in the 


losses incident to shipment or exposure of cattle. The probability of a primary 
virus cannot be overlooked. For this reason, Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Serum (Lockhart) and Anti-Corynebacterium Pasteurella Serum (Lockhart) 
are produced from mature cattle, proven to be immune to the complexes of 
“shipping fever.” This Plus Value accounts for the superiority of results ob- 
tained. 

In those areas where infection by corynebacterium is an important com- 
plication, Anti-Corynebacterium Pasteurella Serum (Lockhart) is recom- 
mended. 

Either serum packaged in 100 cc, 250 cc or 500 cc size, single or multiple 
packages. 


ASHE LOCKHART, 1 


Producers of Better Biologicals for Graduate V eterinarians a 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Missouri. 
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FIRST. ee Ribophene-D 


for control of nematodes in horses 


NOW ...is BOVIPHENE-D for control 


of nematodes in 


. Vy z Recently completed field tests show that Jen-Sal’s new 
ration additive powder, Bovipuene-D, not only reduces nematode 
—_ - egg counts in cattle to a negligible amount . . . but also prevents 


contaminated ground. 


} j reinfection of animals even though they are pastured on 


. 


¢ 
WHAT IS BOVIPHENE-D? Bovirnene-D (Jen-Sal) is a powde 
containing phenothiazine, vitamin D. and essential trace 


elements in a very palatable base. After lengthy test runs with 
varying levels of phenothiazine intake. an optimum 

» formulation has been determined which allows each animal an 
average intake of 2 grams of phenothiazine daily. 


»>HOW Is TT USED? Merely dispense Bovirnene-D to your clients 
instructing them to mix two tablespoonfuls per animal into 
the daily feed. For complete details including bulk feed 
mixing directions, see October Jen-Sal Journal. 


» We suggest you give Bovirnene-D a trial run soon on a 
farm in your neighborhood where the cattle are infected with, 
nematodes. Your nearby Jen-Sal branch or distributor 
can supply you with Bovirpnene-D now. JeNsEN-SALSBERY 
Laporatories. Inc. Kansas City 41, Missouri. 


BOVIPHENE-D soon! 


Uen-Sal) 
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